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\ HEN you plan a roof for your 

residence, your garage—or for 
any other steep-roofed building — bear 
this in mind: 


It is no longer necessary to pay a fancy 


price for a roof that will give a touch of 
color and individuality to a building. 


The Barrett Company, with its record 

of sixty years of successful experience in 

the roofing business, now offers in the Everlastic 

Shingles, roofings that are practical, durable, artistic 
in color and finish and moderate in price. 


These shingles are made in two styles and both are surfaced with 


rushed slat n beautiful art-shades of red or green 


Lhe | \ rl isth lin also include ; slate surtiac | oot yin rolls 


{ the popular so-called “rubber” roll roofing. 


B low we urive brie f ce scriptions of ¢ ich of the four styl B. For 


irther information write for free illustrated booklets. 
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HE first Ingersoll—the first low-priced watch—is shown at the left. It 

was big and cumbersome but a good timekeeper. A quarter century of 
steady improvement has developed from this timepiece the finest line of low 
priced watches in the world. 


From the Ingersoll Reliance—a really notable example of seven jeweled 
watch construction—to the sturdy Ingersoll Yankee—there’s an Ingersoll for 
everyone. The exclusive and novel Radiolite increases the usefulness of the 
Ingersoll by telling time in the dark. 


The U. S. Revenue Law effective April Ist, 1919, places a 5% tax on all watches. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Shanghai, London (Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd., 
Distributors) 
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F CAre your clothes 
| stylish ? 


HEY ought to be; it 

doesn’t cost any more to 
have them that way. But 
you'd better be sure of the 
maker’s ability to create 
style. There are plenty of 
clothes makers, but very few 
style makers. 

We know what's right for the man 

of 20 and the man of 50. We 

tailor style into all-wool fabrics; 

it’s there to stay. Your satisfaction 

guaranteed—money back if you 

think you don’t get it. You decide it. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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C6 Sete Number 45 


ives Bat tlle 






JJ 


York 
there, unflustered, 
looking him 
straight in the eye 


stood 





Fentress County, 
Tennessee, and is 
second elder in the 
Church of Christ 
and Christian 
Union. The sect is 
oppased to any 
form of fighting; 
they are conscien- 
tious objectors. 
But York refused 
to ask exemption, 
went to war, and as 
Corporal York of 
Company G, 328th 
Infantry, killed 
twenty Germans on 
October 
captured one hun- 
dred and thirty-two 
prisoners, including 
a major and thre 
lieutenants, put 
thirty-five machine 


eignth, 


guns out of busi- 
thereby 


up an entire 


ness, and 
broke 
battalion which was 
about to counter- 
attack against the 
Americans on Hill 
223 in the Argonne 
sector near Chatel- 
Chehery. 

He outfought 
the machine-gun 
battalion with hi 
rifle and automatic 
pistol There were 
seven other Amer- 








man to an 
other. To him had 
been given the 
honor of carrying 
the colors that day 
Ne ver once did he 
do the wrong thing, 


as one 


though he was sev 
eral times in situa 
tions about which 
he had received no 
instruction, Thi 
Tennessee moun 
taineer seems to do 
everything cor 
rectly by 
officers who 


intuition; 
army 
have been over the 
ground where he 
fought assert that 
no amount of mili 
tary training could 
have improved hi 


tactics, yet with 


tinct, for until No 
vember 14, 1917, 
| he was living a 


mall farm on Wolf 


River, five miles 
from the Kentucky 
border kn that 
day fe joined the 


army at Camp 
Gordon, 
and became No 
1,910,421. 

He has always 


farmed or worked 


Georgia, 








icans present at the 
fight, but it was 
York’s battle and 
only York’s. But 
for him not a man of them would have come out alive except as prisoners. In my esti 
mation it stands out as the greatest individual feat of the war, not only because of the 
amazing things he did that day but because of the man’s deep religious convictions 
and scruples. For though York joined the army when drafted he remained troubled for 
months, and it was only after his captain had laid his doubts by quoting biblical 
authority for taking up the sword that he saw his duty clearly. Once his conscience 

and he surely did one 


l 


was at ease the second elder went in for fighting in earnest 
fine job. 

Which is not to say that he has no regrets over the necessity which compelled him to 
kill so many of the enemy, but he is fortified by the knowledge that he was fighting in 
a sanctified cause and so his soul is at peace. 

“‘What do you suppose Pastor Pile will say when he hears of your exploit?”’ I asked 
him there on the scene of his achievement. 

‘“What can he say? What can any of them say?” he replied earnestly. 
the peacemaker,’ isn’t he? Well, there was sure some stir-up in this country 

York is now a sergeant and has been decorated with the Distinguished Service Cross. 
He has also been recommended for the Congressional Medal of Honor. To him said 
Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall, in front of all the officers of the 82d Division—and “* Honest 
John” is some soldier himself: ‘Corporal York, your division commander has reported 
to me your exceedingly gallant conduct during the operations of your division in the 
Meuse-Argonne Battle. I desire to express to you my pleasure and commendation for 
the courage, skill and gallantry which you displayed on that occasion. It is an honor 
to command such soldiers as you. Your conduct reflects great credit not only upon the 
American Army, but upon the American people. Your deeds will be recorded in the 
history of this great war and they will live as an inspiration not only to your comrades 
but to the generations that will come after us. I wish to commend you publicly and in 
the presence of the officers of your division.” 


‘Blessed is 


Corporal Alvin C. York Standing on the Spot Where He Fought a Machine:Gun Battalion. The Boches Were on at 
the Stope Directly Back of Him 


t blacksmithing. 
Po ibly that 
where he get his 
physique, for York is a whale of a man, standing six feet, and tipping the scales at two 
hundred and five pounds Once he wore a shock of red hair; now it is clipped close 
as becomes a soldier, but it still flames like a headlight 
but clear cut, and his habitual expression is one of kindly humor; but whenever hi 
stirred to resentment his eyes contract and take on the peculiar high and piercing qua 
of the hawk’s. I suspect that the second elder would be a bad hombre in a mix-up 

Have you ever seen a gunman of the old Southwest? A real gunman, not the id 
quarrelsome, spurious saloon hero? Well, that’s York. The same rather gentle voice 
ordinary conversation, with a vibrant note when he is stirred that fairl 
he has the same gray eyes, flecked with brown—ey 
And he has the same unhurried, half-indolent confidence of manner. In h teady 
gaze is absolute sureness of self. 

Somehow he didn’t suggest timber for a conscientious objector, 
up a while I asked a question: “‘ York, you didn’t always belong to the Church of Chr 


His features are not rugged, 


trumpets dangs 


es which can harden to pin pe 


‘ 
and Christian Union? Haven't you raised a little excitement ! ind again ir irda 
He was slow in replying, but the answer was as | expected Yes, I used to drink 
and gamble some. I went all the gaits. But when I got to drir g 1 was kind of liable 
to fight, and it was like to get me into a right smart of trouble.” He was silent a moment 


then countered with: “A feller does a heap of things he’s ashamed of later, do f 
I admitted it—no use in arguing facts. 
“‘And now you neither drink nor gamble? You don’t ev 
The answer came like the crack of a whip. “No, sir; 


tad 


That was like him too. He added: ‘‘A man can't do any of those things and belong 





to our church. He can’t just be a Christian on Sundays. He's got to live uy ill 
the time.” 

Now we were standing on the spot where he had yuched amid the brush, wit! 
machine-gun bullets showering down twigs on } head as he shot it t ra t an 








entire battalion; and it seemed impossible to me—it 
eerne 1 impossible to me that 

‘Man, didn’t you cu a little during the fight? Not 
just a teeny bit? Didn't the old Adam crop out during 
that inferno?” 

‘Not asingle cuss,” he replied, “ because I wasn't excited 
I was no more excited than I am now. My daddy used to 


tell me that if I ever got into trouble all I had to do was to 


keep cool and I'd come out 
Lieutenant Woods, who counted the prisoners a few 
ites after their capture, confirmed the statement. 


Chey brush down the side of the hill, 


1 | began to think he had brought the whole boche army 


came out of the 
th him,” he remarked 
that York’s 
from start to finish. It has been thoroughly sifted by head 
juarters of the 82d Division; by Maj. G. Edward Buxton, 
Ir of Providence, Rhode Island, who formerly com 
led the battalion of the 328th to which York belong, 
Major Tillman, now commanding it; and by York’s 
uptain, E. C. B. Danforth, Jr., of Augusta, Georgia. On 
p of this I questioned every soldier in the detachment 
th York, checked up every detail with the official reports 
ind information, and went over eve ry step of the ground 
while he told his story. In telling it he was far more prone 
to leave out than to amplify; men who do big things sel- 
lom like to talk al and are never fluent. This 
vould be a useful fact to remember when next you listen 


me say here and now story is genuine 


out them, 


of alleged war heroes. 
the 


to the outpourings So many are 


new paper made; oldiers over here could explode 


many a bubble reputation at home, 


York's Life in Tennessee 

— end of a week's investigation left me convinced that 
Corporal Y ork had performed the most remarkable indi- 
vidual feat of fighting to the credit of the American Expe- 
And the weapons he used were peculiarly 
a rifle and a pistol. The big redhead 
Back in the Tennessee moun- 


litionary Force 
American weapons 
death with either, 


is ure 

tains he used to carry off the money at most of the turkey 
hoots round Pall Mall and adjacent territory. You know 
the kind of matches I mean-—the contestants crack down 


, whose head only 1s showing. The object is to 
Usually a .32 is employed, but each entry can 


fancies 


on a turk e) 
shoot it off 
use whatever rifle he 

Once, years ago, in a tavern row close to the Kentucky 
state line, York averted bloodshed bywuddenly clipping the 
head off a tree lizard with his six-shooter as the lizard was 
running up the bole of a persimmon across the road. They 
just naturally quieted down after that. He is the crack 
shot of his battalion with the rifle, and in a contest with 
the automatic pistol against Major Tillman the corporal 
hit a penny match box every shot at forty paces. 
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York, however, strayed far from the paths of grace in 
the days of his youth. He frankly admits it. Until four 
years ago he never missed a bet, but went blithely along 
the road so many red-blooded youngsters have traveled. 
He had many a bout with John Barleycorn, settled many 
an argument after the fashion of mountain men—and he 
was no slouch at stud poker, either. In short, he was then 
as far removed from the tenets and spirit of the Church of 
Christ and Christian Union as any roisterer in those parts. 

Then his father, William York, died. That occurred in 
November, 1911, and it left him provider for and protector 
of his mother, one brother and three small sisters; the 
other brothers had married or moved away. For a long 
time he took care of them, running the smithy which his 
father had left, and the farm on which the family lived. 
Still he did not change his habits, but went out from time 
to time with his old cronies, which was like to land him ina 
right smart of trouble more than once. 

“My mother used to beg me to quit drinking,” he said. 
“Often she would follow me out to the gate and beg me not 
to drink any more. So one day when she cried I told her I 
was through. And I haven’t touched a drop since.” 

He came to this resolution in the fall of 1914. Shortly 
after that a girl of very fine character whom York expects 
to marry began urging him to join the church. This he 
was slow to do, being no backslider of sudden impulses, 
but a man who plays every game “straight.” He would 
not embrace religion until he felt its promptings. 

Finally he saw the light and joined the Church of Christ 
and Christian Union in February, 1915. From that day to 
this he has lived up faithfully to the rules of his sect. They 
are very strict. None but a man of deep convictions could 
adhere to their teachings; you cannot meet York without 
feeling a profound respect for his sincerity and the rugged 
strength of his faith. 

His church is against fighting in any form, so when the 
draft came along and reached out for York he was in a dif- 
ficult dilemma. For not only was he a member of the 
church, but second elder; often he led the services. He 
took a leading part in the singing, and several Sunday 
schools in the county owed their origin to him, What 
should he do? 

The congregation were unanimous on the point: York 
must ask for exemption as a conscientious objector. Pastor 
R. C, Pile urged it long and eloquently. His mother, faced 
with the prospect of losing the head of the household at a 
time when her health was not robust, and with three small 
children on her hands, backed up his arguments. 

But York refused. He belonged to the Church of Christ 
and Christian Union and subscribed to its doctrines, but 
he was not going to back out of serving his country when it 
was drawn into war. As with a great many other coura- 
geous men patriotism was stronger in the Tennessee moun- 
taineer than any other impulse. 
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“They saw I wouldn’t ask for exemption and so they 
used to plead with me,” he remarked. “I remember one 
day especially. A man had been arguing quite a while, so I 
said to him: ‘If some feller was to come along’and bust into 
your house and mistreat your wife and murder your chil- 
dren maybe, you'd just stand for it? You wouldn’t fight?”’ 

“And what did he say to that?” 

“Well, he looked down at the ground and kind of studied 
a while, and then he says: ‘No—I believe I’d kill him!’” 

So York let the draft take its course with him. He was 
the only one of the family of eight boys to go; the others 
were all married or had other grounds for exemption. He 
reported at Camp Gordon, Georgia, and started in to learn 
soldiering. 

Captain Danforth tells me that he made a good soldier, 
being willing and quick to pick up the work, and obeying 
all orders. But he was still troubled in regard to war; his 
conscience was not at ease; his religious convictions gave 
him many hours of worry. It was due to this that York was 
not made a noncommissioned officer earlier. The captain 
could not see his way to promoting a man with his ideas. 

Often they discussed the question. York had read a fair 
share of war literature, but he remained dubious concern- 
ing some of the stories of atrocities. It was on the religious 
side, however, and not the justice of the cause, that his 
scruples lay. He could not reconcile killing his fellowmen 
with the teachings of the Savior. 


A Soldier by Scriptural Warrant 


UST before the 82d Division sailed for France York came 

to see the captain again; and once more they threshed 
out the whole matter. Danforth and Major Buxton had 
frequently quoted biblical authority for the employment 
of force, citing the incident of Christ expelling the money 
changers from the Temple. How much more consistent 
would it be, they argued, to use physical force to insure the 
safety and honor of women and children; did York think 
that he would be criticized for protecting the helpless and 
the pure? 

On this night Captain Danforth and the Tennessee 
mountaineer talked late. The captain was as thoroughly 
in earnest as York was. He quoted texts from the Bible, 
such as the thirty-sixth verse of the twenty-second chapter 
of St. Luke: “Then said he unto them, But now, he that 
hath a purse, let him take it, and likewise his scrip: and 
he that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy 
one.” Or St. Matthew x, 34: “Think not that Iam come 
to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a 
sword.” Or again, St. John xviii, 36: “Jesus answered, 
My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight.” 

Such were the influences brought to bear. Ezekiel deliv- 
ered the finishing stroke. Captain Danforth read from 

chapter thirty- 
three: ‘Son of man, 





He was born at 
Pall Mall on De 
cember 13, 1887,and 
is one of eleven 
children, He has a 
squad of brothers 
seven and three 
small sisters, The 
family has lived in 
lenne see for gene- 


rations. York’s 
father was a black- 
and had 
small farm,on which 
they raised corn and 
wheat and oats and 
other grains, Living 
‘simple in that re 
gion; a farmer raises 
most of what his 
family consumesand 
trades his 
at the store for the 
rest. It 
try 
circulates 
dantly. 
The 
people 


smith 





produce 


sn'tacoun- 
where money 


abun- 


Pall Mall 
do not be 
ong, however, to 
the class of 


taineers known as 


moun 





moonshiners. 
Neither 


feudists, though liv 


are they 


close to the 


ing 
mountainous dis 
tricts where feuds 


flourish. They won't 
stand for moonshin 
ers or lawlessness il 
Pall Mall; they are 





speak to thechildren 
of thy people, and 
say unto them, 
When I bring the 
sword upon a land, 
if the people of the 
land take a man of 
their coasts, and 
set him for their 
watchman: If when 
he seeth the sword 
come upon the land, 
heblowthetrumpet, 
and warn the peo- 
ple; Then whoso- 
ever heareth the 
sound of the 
trumpet, and taketh 
not warning; if the 
sword come, and 
take him away, his 
blood shall be upon 
his own head... 
But if the watch- 
man see the sword 
come, and blow not 
the trumpet, and 
the people be not 
warned; if thesword 
come, and take any 
person from among 
them, he is taken 
away in hisiniquity; 
but his blood will I 
require at the 
watchman’s hand.” 
“All right,” said 
York at last; “I’m 
satisfied.’’ From 
that night all his 








a devout popula- 


lion, 





American Graves Near the Scene of York's Fight. 
Cart Swanson and Raiph E. Weiler 


Here He Buried Privates Fred Wareing, M. Dymowski, 





(Continued on 
Page 71) 
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The Gray Hill Front of Temples, Pressed by the Weight of Centuries, Appeared as Ready as Always to Glide and Sink its Giant Masonry 
LONE in his dingy hotel room on a hot 


to keep awake and to consider affairs call you 














or vr ] 
(70 away commanded a tat id 


afternoon sat Daniel Towers trying JER Henry Milner RideOul  °s! 04 yu. Go downstairs and wai 


of busine They were none too flourish- ILLUSTRATED HENRY D. SOULEWN On the threshold, a mountair | ny 
ing—those affairs—at best; and now he wrappings with a dark face, infinitel ed 
found them complicated with bad news in a letter. It rearforemost, a mighty bulk swaddled in white garments stood the Maharajah of Mayaganj. He waved one fat 
was the dickens and all, he thought, to be a bachelor, yet that seemed to hang wedged in the orifice and kick, like a hand backward and made the crowd of adn ‘ irer 
a family man. Dan was both, drawing bachelor’s pay, bundle of washing with a Falstaff inside. inelt from corridor and landing like a snowslide down a roof 
keeping family a secret, even from his best friends. The escort lent a hand, pulling. Larger and rounder the “Too much fuss!"’ he complained 
Down along the Malay Peninsula he had a ward, half bundle blossomed, whiter and whiter; it put forth legs, Then the Maharajah dropped his sandals without, can 
adopted, an orphan, the daughter of his dead friend, arms and a head; then it dropped and became hid in a_ in and shut the door 
Parimban; an altogether too beautiful girl, whom for his respectful crowd that convoyed it toward the hotel. The “How are you, sir?”’ said Dan 
own welfare no less than hers he had intrusted to the de- black box went away empty, as though having served its The visitor shook his great head and, moving despond 
vout sisters of an orphanage. turn in a conjurer’s performance ently forward, took a chair at random, sat down like 
Leda—her name was Leda—worried him. To pinch and Dan stood wondering what all this might have meant, who mistrusted chairs, and heaved a sigh. Lost uy hin 
save on her account could not give Towers care, for he when down his corridor, within, came footsteps, flying. the transformation of Dan’s quarters went for naught 
was a frugal easy man, traveling light through life; but Someone tapped at his door and flung it open. Into the His broad face, with hanging jowl and | re 
the reports of the godly chief sister could and did; and so room burst the manager of the hotel, a mournful Eurasian mained downcast, his brilliant ‘ xed on the 
did Leda’s, which were anything but godly. whom Dan had never set eyes upon but once, for he man “Towers, I'm very angry,” he declared in a « oi 
‘Like to know what's best.”” Dan yawned and sighed. aged by the non lucendo principle. of sorrow “Ve ry, ver angry! It is disgusting t 
“Things go crooked at a distance. It takes so long to “Pardon me, sir!’ he cried, his sallow face glaring with pilgrimage for your religion and have them rob you 
write and get an answer.” importance and haste. “‘Gentleman to see you. D-d-do He sat there gloomy as a bull 
He sat in the good chair, with bare feet on the broken excuse me, sir.” “How?” said Dan after waiting. ‘‘What happened? 
one, and doubtfully surveyed his bedroom. Those four He threw off gestures with both arms, like a pin wheel “The journey to Gaya and Benar I wa 
cracked and spotted walls offered no comfort or inspira- shedding sparks, and babbled a set of wild orders, while that,’’ came the disconsolate reply, “‘with a 
tion into the room poured a stream of natives—the hotel staff gold flowers for the Bishn Pad. Oh, youd ; oe 


‘Ho, hum!”’ Dan rose and went to lean in the window. mingled with all the neighborhood coolies. They brought Footstep of Vishnu. You don’t care what that meat 


Looking upon an alley, it had the advantage that aman in __ in stools, rugs, a stepladder, four unhappy vegetables that Gaya. You call it all a dirty little superst 





cinglet and trousers might lounge there unobserved. ‘‘Ho, Dan recognized as the potted palms from the office, a deck “Beg your pardon! * Dan « objected. “Never 
hum! But this fourth-class-sailors’-boarding-house pidgin chair, a table, a vast framed photograph of Lord and Lady _ thing of the kind.’ 
does turn kind o’ flat!” Curzon, and what seemed the loot of a wine cellar. These The gloomy white-swathed bull raise 

One end of the alley opened on a thoroughfare and a_ things tossed like wreckage on a whirlpool of men grunted, 
gharri stand at the front of the hotel. Not much life “Who's moving in?"’ asked Tower “Putting words in your mouth again, was | 
appeared in this gap; only a bay mare’s hindquarters, The Eurasian flew up the stepladder to the ceiling and with a look half sour, half friend] We I 
uncurried and bony; a slattern cab, under its rear axle had notimetoreply. He was busy knottingathongtothe Remember that and let it pa Habit. W 
her driver asleep on the ground; and, straining downward punkah, which during Dan’s time in that cell had never — thing is, I made a damned vow. Walked five 
to eat his pillow of fodder, the cadaverous head and ewe yet wagged its age-worn tails of linen. Mayagan Chen, on the boat, they rol ! 
neck of a dirty white horse, with pink eye. “There, sir!’’ cried the manager. ‘‘I will tell the gentle- ‘Who?” [Dan asked 

This P a ct, for want of a better, Dan regarded with man you are at home.” His Highness rolled himself uprig! 

nild ¢ nent It pleased him to see how Pink Eye, Driving the crowd before him, he shut the door and wa leaned forward in } chair 
cunning with a lifetime’s hunger, could steal his feed, nso Dan found himself alone, his room glorified with “They! Am I not te ny 
nibble by nibble of long yellow teeth, from under the much furniture set askew. Who else?”” His brown eye LZ I) 
sleeper’s head The house became quiet again, except for a hum of — been a pilgrim N f you dor 

Clever old plug!’’ thought Towers. voices below stairs have to get another wreath made 

The view of his cleverness was cut off by an odd ob- “‘Now what’s all this heap of salvage, I wonder?” and toddle five times more round tha ‘ 1d 
struction, While wondering, Dan put on his tunic and hi boots, mine ntt heat Duller thant 

Into the way lurched an old black box, carried on and began to straighten matter As he did so the punkal walking! No, thank you. If Iu uke if 
black poles by four men, who halted and set it pain- went off wagging madly overhead, the hum grew louder, " he red man of I 
fully down at the corner of the alley. Other natives the rustling of a crowd filled the passage, and a knock and soul! Tower uu sim} 1 
followed, thronging round. It was an obsolete palkee, thundered at his door Dan did not f 
or sedan chair, in the side of which a door opened, Come!" he called passionate complaint, yet the I f M 


and from the hearselike depths of which came bulging, Again the door flew open. deadly earnest Do what,sir? Id 








“Help us! Get it!” snapped the Maharajah. Then he 
remembered his manners and sank back and grinned—a 
broad loving grin of cajolery. ‘‘ You'll help us, won’t you? 
Of course you will, my dear chap! We count on you.” 

lie gave a laugh, so persuasive and ingratiating that Dan 
could not but Jaugh for company. To deal with this burly 
potentate was always troublesome; yet funny, because 
one never knew what he might be driving at, except that 
it would prove to be something extraordinary. 

“Us?” Dan echoed. ‘‘Who are we?” 

To answer the question there came a knock at the door. 
The Maharajah lifted one big hand, signaling delay. 

“Wait a bit. There they are now. Look!” he implored. 
‘‘Refore letting them in, Towers, promise that you will 
help us.” 

Our friend seldom made rash promises. 

“Will if l ean,” said he. ‘‘ Let’s hear what it is, first.” 

“Quite all right, then. You can!” said he of Mayaganj 
with a satisfied air. “‘That’s all I ask.” And, glancing 
over his shoulder, he called blandly: ‘Come in!” 

The door opened. Two very trim young gentlemen, 
wearing the newest smoothest garb of the worldly wise, 
looking abnormally cool, modest and bright, entered the 
the other brunette 

“At it already?” 
“Coming with me, 


room One was blond, 

“Ah!” said the first 

‘Hello, Towers!” cried the second. 
aren't you? I know you are 

Dar heartily glad to welcome Captain Weatherby 
and Runa la Fléche 

“Might have known it was you!” he exclaimed as they 
shook hands. “The Trouble Men. Who’s to be in hot 
water next?” 

The two youthful members of the police gave the Ma- 
harajah a friendly nod, skimmed their helmets like a pair 
of quoits across the room to the bed, and sat down. 

“ Magnifique!"’ murmured Runa, wickedly admiring the 
He held in his lap a dirty brown cloth bag 


rose, 


new furniture 
and looked very sly. ‘‘ You have outdone yourself, Danny 
His chief, the captain, said nothing, but hid a dip- 
lomat's yawn behind finger tips and seemed to await 
further information. That passionate pilgrim, the Ma- 
harajah, seratching under his white swaddlings, produced 
a huge gold cigar case, which he offered roundabout. 
All three friends declined, knowing of old his private 
tock tobacco left a 
trong man dizzy for hours 
“No?” His Highness 


lighted a cheroo } 


which 







blacker and 


118 thumb, a 


sup- 


blunter than 


drank the smoke with a 
, , 
ping nose, and lay back in 


“Well, 


you, gen- 


his chair contented 
I leave the talk to 
tlemen.” 

Captain Weatherby sighed, 
his iegs, drew 
handkerchief, brushed some 
atom off put the 
handkerchief recrossed 
his legs and gave himself up to 


crossed out a 


one knee, 


away, 


fatigue. At last he drawled 
“You do it, Runa.” 
Mr. la Fléche, of Chander. 


promptly and willingly 
obeyed. He set his brown cloth 
bag on the floor, pointed at it 
with an engaging smile, as if it 
were a bag of tricks, and at once joined battle 
Dan. “That's all our evidence,” he said 
cheerily. ‘An impossible job; quite impossible. 
But I'll try it You must come help me, 
lowers. With you, I'll go hunting this golden wreath for 
His Highness. Without you, I won’t stir a step; and so I 
told him.” 

The Maharajah nodded wisely from a blue cloud 


nagor, 





with 


on one condition 


La Fleche the only man in the country,” he de- 
clared, “‘who could find it. Weatherby says so.” 
The captain, whose eyes roamed round the ceiling, 


patted his mustache thoughtfully and agreed 

“You flatter me, sir.” Runa bowed gracefully from his 
chair toward the Maharajah, on his right, and gave Dan, 
a lightning wink, hard and impudent. “I'll 
Let's recall the facts; and, if you 


on his left 
try, with Towers’ help 
please, correct me 


Runa opened the brown bag, like a peddler’s pack, then 


let it stay ready It seemed full of colored cloth and 
trinkets, all in a me 
“You were on pilgrimage, sir, traveling by boat? Be- 


tween Manihari and Monghyr, to visit some islands on 
the way? a gold wreath to Vishnu’s 
Footprint? Yes. This wreath you carried in a satchel, and 
you slept every night with your satchel under your head?”’ 

The Lord of Mayaganj inhaled smoke from his man- 
killing cigar and gave a saturnine look of agreement. 

*You woke one morning, found your satchel gone, and 
this thirng’’—Runa gravely indicated the peddler’s pack 
“this friendship’s token in its place? Very 
lid you do then, sir?” 


Good! Taking 


at his feet 


well! What 
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“IT raised the devil in that boat.’’ The pilgrim scowled. 

“Of course!’’ continued Runa. “‘ You would. Any man 
would. But next, I mean. What did you do next, after 
that, sir?”’ 

“IT came back.” 

Dan sat enjoying the dialogue. If he never knew what 
the Maharajah might be after, he understood Runa even 
less perfectly, as a rule; and this was his first sight of 
Runa conducting examination. The youngster’s dark eyes 
were bright as a crow’s, yet not inquisitive; his tone and 
manner conveyed just the proper amount of sympathy. 

“The boat—by the way; what was she?” 

In the lordling’s opinion she was an old bajra-doonga 
kind of pot, not worth describing. 

Runa consulted a slip of paper in his hand. 

“And for passengers, now: I see there were eight or ten 
of you on board. All pilgrims and strangers. An apothe- 
cary; a musician; a holy man—who talked to himself in 
an unknown tongue? Yes. A dying man being taken to 
the Four Palms to be burnt and three or four others whom 
you don’t remember?” 

The Maharajah nodded. Runa put away his memoran- 
dum and, returning to his peddler’s bag, skillfully dumped 
the contents on the floor. They formed a strange gaudy 
heap—a mirror framed in tin, four or five long turban 
cloths of as many colors, a beggar’s bowl, some tangled 
bead necklaces, and a small round pot filled with scarlet 
paste. 

Captain Weatherby roused enough to cast his eyes upon 
these things. 

ef | first-chop 
“‘Bhampta work.” 

Runa agreed. 

“The common layout,” he said. ‘Little or nothing to 
work on, you can see, sir.” 

Their huge client grasped his cheroot by the middle and 
brandished it, fuming, overhead, like a brown Jove pre- 
pared to launch a thunderbolt. 

“I never was robbed before!’’ he cried with heat. “If 
I lie down under it and submit to these misbegotten 
pilgrims there'll be no end. I'll become everybody’s 
milch goat. They'll play the Iron Safe game on me next. 
I don’t care if there’s little or nothing or 
much to work on, gentlemen. You two 
go catch them if you can 
that’s all. The stipend will 
be’’—he named a sum large 
in rupees, large even in 
pounds sterling—‘“for each 
of you, and expenses. That’s 
whether or no. If you find 
the wreath—double. Mr. 
Towers will go with you, he 
says, and you're a lucky pair 
when you work together.” 

Now at that moment of 
Dan’s fortune such a lavish 
offer came like a windfall; 
but, instead of jumping at 
it, our friend, though greatly 
tempted, thought more than 


Frungles Collection,” he drawled. 




















once and shook his 
head. 
“‘Very handsome 


of you, sir,”’ he replied. 
‘*Afraid I can’t, 
though. Shouldn’t 
like to take so much 
that I hadn’t earned.” 

Runa made indig- 
nant outcry: 


“You’llearnit! No 
fear!’ 
The young man 


from Chandernagor 
began to reason 
warmly; the Mahara- 
jah joined him; they 

4 argued high, they ar- 
Prem ee gued low, they also 
argued roundabout it. 
Captain Weatherby 
sat quiet and appeared 
not even to be listening. But in the end it was he 
who carried the day with half a sentence. 

“What do you think?”’ Dan appealed from Runa to 
Runa’s chief. The young captain gave a look and a nod. 

““A great help,” said he, “‘if you could manage.” 

“All right!” said Dan. 

The Maharajah heaved himself out of his chair, nodded, 
smiled, dropped his cheroot, still burning, on one of the 
new rugs and rolled away toward the door, which Runa, 
darting past him, held open. 

“Thank you so much, Towers!’’ murmured the great 
man while shuffling his toes into his sandals. ‘‘I feel better 
now.” 

The rustling cloud of witnesses poured upstairs to fill the 
corridor again. He eyed them without pleasure and waved 


A Deor Opened and 

Depths Came Buiging a Mighty 

Buik, Swaddied in White Gar-+ 
ments 
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them apart. “Oh, by the way!” 


“Do you speak Telugu, sir?” 

The departing giant looked back. 

““‘Why should 1?” he returned scornfully. ‘“ English is 
bad enough.” 

So saying, he vanished down a lane of white-robed men 
with dusky faces and staring eyeballs, who flattened them- 
selves on either wall before him and closed in silently 
behind. 

Runa shut the door and tossed off a shrug. 

“They never rob him,” he sighed. “You heard that? 
Poor little one! They never do anything else.” 

Dan smiled, for he had looked over the Maharajah’s 
accounts. 

“Well,” said Weatherby, coming to life, “let’s trot 
round by the club. A little tennis before dinner; then 
we'lltalk. Step on that coal. The rug’s afire. But I 
say, look. We must really do the old chap a good turn.” 


cried Runa after him. 


au 


BROAD river flowed gleaming tansy-colored in the 

late afternoon sun. Here and there, but rarely, a few 
great trees darkened its margin with reflections growing 
deeper, in the intervals of which ran level banks of grass 
and mud. A tumble-down shrine or small forsaken 
temple dome, bulging toward the water, aided these tree 
clumps in prolonging their broken line of silhouette 
against a wall of snow-white clouds far off that rose 
many-bosomed from the plain halfway to the zenith. 

Boats traveled on this river. Its breadth and long- 
curving vista and nakedness under a blazing heaven made 
it look empty; but scattered along its reaches appeared a 
number of specks, light and dark, which if brought together 
would have seemed a multitude. 

Of these boats a few slid rapidly down with the current; 
most of them labored upstream, punting or rowing under 
the banks, or, where a breath of hot wind availed, rip- 
pling dreamily along beneath a great square sail gilded 
with sunlight. 

One brown dinghy, losing her breeze, had lowered sail and 
glided into the shadow of the mud. Her captain squatted 
aft, steering with a long tiller crooked as a ram’s horn. 
Her deck hands—three Ganges men in breechclouts— went 
stalking ahead with the towline, their spindle limbs and 
frail bodies, bent each to its yoke, showing black against the 
clouds. 

Amidships, under her rounded roof of basketwork, lay 
her passengers—a huddle of white calico and dark skins. 
They were talking lazily. The cabin was hot, and heavy 
with bilge and other rancid smells. 

“No,” droned an old man, who squatted by one of the 
hatch windows cut in the matting—‘‘No; never were so 
many pilgrims going to the holy places as now. So men 
say.” 

Half asleep, he hugged his knee bones and spat a red 
shower of betel juice into the river. 

“That is true,” cried a cheerful voice. ‘‘My aunt in 
Benares has lived years and years. She never saw so many 
pilgrims; the living, the dying and the dead, they come 
flocking by every road and path. Ah, that is a wonderful 
city! None like it.”’ 

The speaker, a foolish-faced youth, who perched on the 
gunwale by the opposite window, grinned and wagged his 
head, distributing nods of self-approval round the com- 
pany to give his information the more weight. On his 
forehead he wore, freshly painted in vermilion, the crescent 
and dot of Siva. 

“And my aunt says,” he continued, with a loose- 
mouthed laugh of incredible vacancy, ‘“‘there is not on the 
stairs a bare space for your ten toes. No. And she says the 
water is so full of bathers, out as deep as a tall man’s neck, 
that you can walk dry-shod on their heads as on a great 
black road, from the Manikarnika to the Sitla Ghat; yes, 
and beyond, both ways!” 

A burly merchant reclined at the fore end of the cabin, 
in shadow speckled with fiery points where sunlight 
pierced the matting roof. 

“Ha!” he grumbled. ‘‘And there are no donkeys in 
Kabul; and rain is wet. It takes a very young man and 
his aunt to teach us the wonders of this world. Yea, 
verily!" 

Another traveler roused and chuckled: 

“Tell her she’d better not try walking on my head when 
I come there!” 

These retorts met with popular success, but failed to 
discompose the follower of Siva. 

“That I am young is nothing,’”’ he answered pertly. 
“When hair withers, the brains are gone dry.”” He grinned 
at the merchant, who, being gray-haired, put on a weary 
look and said nothing. ‘“‘ Doubtless many old stumps call 
themselves green trees; but my brother’’—he pointed at a 
man lying asleep in the deeper shadows aft—‘‘my brother 
is the richest man of you all on board, and the wisest. And 
he is a year younger than I.” 

The chatterer goggled with triumph. 

“He never opens his head,” the merchant quietly 
admitted. ‘‘ Parents learn much wisdom in a year with the 
eldest child to teach them.” 





i mee 
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“Perhaps they had but one tongue in the house,” 
, observed the old betel chewer, ‘‘and the first-born ran 
away with it.” 
The butt of these witticisms grew angry. 

} “That is not well said, father!’’ he cried. “It was the 
| gods who made my brother dumb. From his birth he has 
never spoken. But he is the richest goldsmith in this 
land. Even at his age! I tell you, he is Keshab, the great 


his brother, half awake, yawning. For one so rich and 
famous, the Great Keshab had a stupid look. He blinked 
at the fire, at the mob of white-gowned pilgrims thronging 
about, and knew not where to go next or what to do until 
drawn away by the sleeve. For a time afterward he and 
his guide, with their noble red-leather bag between them, 
were seen to be camping on the muddy steps of a shrine 
above, where firelight strayed up and lost itself under palm 
fronds. Later, when friends came seeking them, they were 
gone. 

“Well, that’s a pity!” cried the merchant who had 
talked of Aurangzeb. ‘‘They could make sport for us to- 
night. A good fool is always good fun. But I would pray 





Dumb Goldsmith, known from here to Karachi. If you 
? ' doubt it, see! His name card.” 
The youth held up a small pasteboard ticket, which he 
i stuck by one corner among the splints of the wall; then 
oe he made a gesture of disdain, turned his back on the 
/ company, and, with 
‘ swaggering uncon- 
ws cern, lighted a 
aa lumpy spill of to- 


bacco. 
‘*Known to 
everyone but the 
\ ignorant,” he mut- 
, tered, and 
j blowing smoke 

overboard. 

His bragging 
} took effect; for, 
though it neither 


sat 





' abashed nor in any 
1) degree silenced his 
I mockers, it made 
’ them regard with 
new interest the 
\ man sleeping in the 
shadow. He was a 
long, rather lean 
| figure, wrapped in 
| dirty white, one 
{ fold of which he 
i had pulled across 
his head. 
Thus muffled, 
\, Keshab the Great 
{ snored peacefully, 
forgetting his 
| honors. Of his 
wealth he showed 
‘ no outward mark 
except that under 
his neck lay, for 
f pillow, a noble bag 
(| of leather such as 
| sahibs carry, con- 
\ spicuously new. 
f To see him bet- 
| ter, the merchant 
I stood up, or half- 
} way up, as high as 
" possible under the 
curved roof. He 


squinted also at the 

| name-card ticket 

| ‘‘No doubt,’’ 

said he, “it is an- 

other Aurangzeb.” 

At this word, 

which might mean either a conquering hero or a very 
: troublesome boil, the other pilgrims laughed. 

Keshab’s brother snorted, but made no reply. He sat 

smoking, let one foot dangle in the muddy Ganges water 

and ignored these low-minded fellows. They baited him 

in vain. He kept his back turned and heard nothing. 

The young goldsmith continued to snore; so by and by, 

after a number of good quips had been wasted, the talk 

flowed into a more serious channel, among fields of human 

thought perennially bright—food, the prices of food, an- 


cient debts, a lawsuit, and how much one Romanath paid 
| for his daughter’s husband. 
\ Debate grew lively. 


The sun went down ina glory unperceived. The blaze 
of the river was quenched, turning from fierce yellow to a 
vast blue that shone deeply with imprisoned light. But 

inside their cabin the pilgrims argued more hotly as the 
) night fell cooler, and made a hubbub of talk. Twilight 

became darkness. The dinghy seemed a magic basket that 
floated in space, full of angry ghosts, pent up and chat- 
tering. 

Thus it slid under the bank and grounded, and was 
made fast alongside many other boats at a beach where a 
red bonfire revealed the ring-streaked bark of palm trees 
leaning disorderly. Their columns barred the shining ooze 
with black reflection. 

The captain, a turbaned shadow, leaned into his basket- 
ful of noise. 

““Gib-gab!”’ said he. 


“Chitchat! We stop here. The 
| gods have brought us in safety. 


-asserngers going farther 
to-morrow must pay again.” 

Among the first passengers to climb out and wade 
ashore came the talkative young man, who led by the arm 








Keshab Made a Quick Murderous Gesture With the File; Then as Quickly Relapsed Into His Former Duliness 


for such a brother as that dumb goldsmith has to go 
journeys with me if I were longing to be murdered and 
robbed.”’ 

“Ha! 
their money! 
mother watches near.’ 

The speakers, laughing, rejoined their circle round the 
fire. Thus, before bedtime, dumb Keshab’s reputation 
flew on the tongues of men, spreading among the ignorant, 
while sleepy gossips nodded or smoked, red coals fell into 
embers, and overhead a glorious heaven of stars wheeled 
westward imperceptibly against the flow of Ganges water 
that glimmered and whispered through the bottom of the 
night. 


tight!’ said another. “‘They and their aunt and 
A long tongue is Danger’s child, whose 


mr 

EXT morning a breeze, languid and moist, came, 

bringing in the dawn. The boats put off like a flotilla 
of swollen baskets going adrift, that one after another 
hoisted a square sail, black against the mist, and presently 
vanished. By daybreak, in such a dim and noisy confusion 
of boats, boatmen, pilgrims, peddlers, cloth bundles, brass 
bowls and earthern jars, no man could well distinguish 
faces or forms. The tally of persons was lost among vague 
movement and disorder. 

Whoever went, it was not the goldsmith and his brother. 
At sunrise, when the river mist had burned away and the 
breeze of its motion failed, two men were strolling by the 
bank. One, a young disciple of Siva, his forehead sealed 
with a red crescent and dot, led the other, who followed 
silent and mournful. They rambled like strangers without 
a purpose. 

“Ho! Last night’s bhang is heavy this morning?” 
Siva’s protected one hailed, with friendly derision, a 


downward-bound boatman who sat washing his head in the 
muddy stream. ‘“‘Cool water for a hot pot! I hear it 
sizzle, O Bhangi!”’ 

The bather rinsed his mouth, spat, and retorted fluently. 
Every lounger about the Temple of the Four Palms heard 
what he thought concerning that young man’s appearance, 
intellect and family history. His words were loud and 
winged; his audience grinned; and his victim passed on 
with the empty laugh of one who has got the worst of it 
in publie. 

Yet a simple Keshab’s brother 
went his way; but only to halt and gape at his surround 
ings like a man with years of time to spend, who preferred 
spending them in 
talk. Soon he wa 
busy greeting a pair 
of Jain priests, 
whose brown eyes, 
regarding him with 
sad philosophy 
from above their 
veils, lighted in 
mild amusement, 
He seemed a crea 
ture friendly to all 
men; for when the 
Jains, thin, haughty 
and taciturn, had 
gone stalking by he 
turned 
squat, 


soul is not cast down. 


aside to 
and make 
his brother squat, 
among venders of 
betel and tobacco. 
So the pair wan- 
dered through the 
crowd, leaving be- 
hind the temple, 
the mud 
walls and roofs of 
rusty tin, and the 
four palms that 
overhung the 
cred stones 
landed with 
ing marigolds. 
Apart from all 
this, on the low 
river few 
outcasts lingered 
round a crate of 
slats half hidden in 
dismal smoke. It 
was a wretched fu- 
neral pyre, too poor 
toburn. Under the 
lee of it stood one, 


row of 


sa- 
gar- 
wilt- 


bank, a 


all staring bones 
and wild hair, who 
held a bamboo cyl- 
inder and was a 
Breather of the 
Smoke. 
Keshab’sbrother 
greeted even him, 
vouchsafing civil words and putting questions. The gold 
smith himself stood by, paying no heed, nursing under one 
arm his rich leather bag. A dull face this Great Keshab 
had; a dark dirty face, which neither displayed nor evoked 
passing interest, 
only notable feature. 
are Fortune’s darlings; 
lation in them that it would seem as though Fortune did 
The 


it 


and of which his gray eyes appeared the 
By an old proverb the Gray-Eyed 
but these orbs had so little specu 


not always grant her darlings the gift of enjoyment 
foolish brother had that gift. 

“The burnings go busily?” he asked in a glow of pleasure, 
like one who found a subject dear to his heart. ‘‘ You burn 


many nowadays, to be sure! 


‘No, sir.””. The smoke swallower cringed and drew 
back, scared by such affability. ‘‘ Very few, sir 
“What!” cried Keshab's brother. Few? In this sea 


son? And all these travelers?” 
The frightened gl oul shook his head. 











“We are poor men, sir,”” he whined, trembling We 
get none but our own. Those who can live and last ) 
long go on to Benares to die in holiness—or as near it a 
they may come. We have no luc 

The other condoled with him, asked more question 
flung a copper coin upon the ground at his feet and, beckor 
ing the dumb listener to follow, passed on with a 
air. The fool's thirst for talk was insatiabl Even after 
this unseemly episode, when the pair had wandered fa 
afield, the watchers by the pyre could see, throug! ! 
smoke, out in a sunlit waste where neither living nor dead 
man dwelt, Keshab’s brother, wagging his head a 


walked. Whether to himself or to a dumb man, he went 
busily chattering by the river 


Continued on Page 83) 





ERHAPS no 
being more ingeniously 
effectively conducted in this 
country at the present 
than the corralling of 
uckers. It 
tive 


industry 1s 


and 


moment 


Po 


financial 
is a strange destruc 

business— this artful pursuit 
of millions of the 
ole object of plunging them into 









people, with 


reckless venture It is at once 


an economic loss which sicken 


the optim tand a cause of suffer- 
ing and disillusion to the victim, 


But it is not with these 
top! that this article 
deals. It is my purpose 
to describe the machi 
ery of the thing, the de 


tails of the pursuit, the 


technic of the chase, a 

it were Here l the - Z 
story of allurement, not ; 4 

of headache on the 

morning after Hiere is 


told something of how 


men and women are 


led up to the abyss of 


rash adventure, not of their vain regrets 
It has been said that no matter how 
often the crop of wheat, cotton or other 


basic products might fail, the crop of those 
who nibble at enticing but worthless stocks never fail 


This may be true in a sense. There are always plenty 
of foolish people with plenty of foolish money. It is said 
that one is born every minute, But the crop varies 


enormously in size. Certain it is that the industry of selling 

imitation investments moves in great 

That we as a people are now somewhere near the crest of 
of these waves is evident enough. 

Mankind of course has always been a prey to those of 
its members whose ethics were peculiar, But naturally 
their completely rewarded 
conditions make people most suggestible and susceptible. 
1916, when the war boom was 


waves or cycles. 


one 


activities are most when 


Such were the conditions in 
creating new wealth and new fortunes on a scale previously 
unknown; and suc h are the conditions now, when people 
as a whole are still enjoying the wealth which came to them 
during the war 

Much has been said in recent months of the danger that 
confronts our great army of Liberty Bond holders, that 
multitude which is supposed to number somewhere 
between twenty and forty millions of souls. These bond- 
holders have been urged and warned to resist the tempta- 
tion to exchange their bonds for dubious stocks. The fact 
that the promoter has a thirty-million sucker list has been 


much harped upon 
Pockets Bulging With Money 


Swe it is not essentially or fundamentally the ownership 
) of Liberty Bonds by millions who never before owned a 
bond that causes stock jobbing to flourish. The real cause 
is the possession by the American people of more money, 
of more wealth, than any nation ever dreamed of before. 
The widespread ownership of Liberty Bonds is merely a 
form, an expression, and only one expression at that, of 
Big wages and high prices 

unmistakably as do Liberty 


this fabulous national estate 
these tell the story just as 
Bonds 

The country is full of big money, and the stock promo- 
ters are going after it. Now is their golden opportunity. 
Big people have big money, and little people have big 
money. The easy slice, the cream of it in a way, is going to 
those whose business ethics are peculiar, just as in the past. 
and juicy, for never 
before did so many millions of people have a couple of 
hundred spare dollars to invest. Except during the Liberty 
Loan campaigns there is nothing to stop the harvest. The 
truth is that we a point in our national 
development when wealth is so widespread that a telephone 
really a directory of investors, of bondholders 

The opportunities for exploitation are 
he boundaries of the country, the sky 
size of the population are the only limits in 


Never were the pickings so fat 


have reached 
book is 
and stockholders 
immeasurable 
above and the 
sight 

Nearly ten years ago one of the most astute participants 
in the game of finance said that he was often moved to 
admiration “while contemplating the efficiency of the 
machinery set in motion to fleece the innocent investor.” 
| wonder what he would say now! 

It must not be hastily assumed, however, that reckless 
stock promotions are selling themselves these day s People 
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Never Before Did So Many 
Millions of People Have a 
Couple of Hundred Spare Dollars to Invest 


bought Liberty Bonds because of patriotism, because of 
unique selling methods suitable to a national crisis, because 
they were compelléd to. Their ownership of Liberty Bonds 
does not make them stock buyers by habit. On the con- 
trary it may be said that the larger the possible consuming 
public the more elaborate is the mechanism of low under- 
world finance that needs to expand to take care of the 
It is constantly developing and perfecting its 
methods, as detailed and almost as large a piece of spe- 
cialized machinery as the entire business world affords. 

“Watching it at work,” said a man who has been closely 
identified with nearly all the campaigns against the get- 
rich-quick game, “‘one gets the same feeling that comes as 
he stands aside to watch the working of a complicated 
typesetting machine or a combination header in the golden 
wheat fields of the West. It is so excellent, so efficient, so 
infallible. If by chance it gathers in some strong-lunged 
and heavy-fisted fighter, some dangerous victim, its sensi- 
tive mechanism rejects him very quickly. He gets his and 
goes his way. There are professional victims who get rich 
by being caught. Carefully it picks its victims—old men 
who know not the ways of the law, young men who dare 
not fight, women of childlike trust and simplicity, clergy- 
men whose lips, if calamity comes, are sealed by shame.” 

But it is no light and simple undertaking to point out the 
peculiar and distinctive features and methods that charac- 
terize the great pursuit of reckless, adventurous and more 
or less ignorant investment money. There is a specializa- 
tion about it all, true enough, and yet the lines that sepa- 
rate it from the legitimate are so faint and intangible in 
places, the cleverness of the faker is so extraordinary, and 
his plausibility and slipperiness are so constantly in 
evidence that the task of exposure is always both difficult 
and dangerous. The trained expert usually feels— indeed 
he rarely fails to know—when something is rotten in the 
state of Denmark. But to translate this instinct into words 
that carry meaning to the uninitiated is something which 
is almost impossible of achievement. 

For we are in a strange underworld, full of hiding places 
and mazes. There are some fifty different states with fifty 
different sets of conflicting corporation laws, each state a 
supreme sovereignty. Somewhere there is almost sure to 
be found a law to protect anybody in anything, provided 
only he consults expensive-enough counsel beforehand. It 
takes finesse and silent strong-arm work to move about. 
Ordinary compasses are lacking. 

Two prominent oil companies were recently consolidated 
and a considerable amount of new financing had to be 
done. The deal came at a propitious moment when the 
price of oil was high and there was a prospect that every- 
body interested, big and little, would make considerable 
money. The company, which we shall call the Blank Oil 


business. 
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Producing Company, was chartered in a state 
with notoriously lax corporation laws. Just at 
the moment that the deal was going through 
every stockholder of the two companies received an appeal 
from unknown brokers to buy stock in the Blank Con- 
solidated Oil Producing Company, chartered in the same 
state. 

It was simply a crooked scheme promoted by a man 
who had graduated from a well-known state penitentiary 
about four years before to slip in on the deal and get his. 
He imitated the name of the prominent oil company as 
nearly as possible; bought, stole or in some other manner 
acquired a list of its stockholders and circularized them. 
Of course the big stockholders, the insiders, were angry. 
But the small stock- 
holders were merely 
puzzled. The clever 
use of the word 
“Consolidated” in 
the name of the fake, 
imitation company 
at the very moment 
that the real com- 
pany was actually 
being consolidated 
with another large 
concern naturally 
confused the smaller, 
less well-informed 
stockholders and no doubt led many of them 
to send their money to the wrong 
Of course the promoter expected this; or rather 
he hoped to be bought off by the corporation. 
But the big company would not be blackmailed. 
It immediately set to work to discover if the states-prison 
alumnus had any right to a name so similar to its own. But 
the sleepy secretary of state of the sleepy old state which 
had granted the charter had given the promoter the name 
in good and regular order. There was nothing to be done 
on that score. Court proceedings were the only recourse, 
and it took six weeks to rouse the sleepy courts from their 
slumber. At last an injunction was secured, though by 
that time most of the harm had been done. 


concern, 


The Lure of Large Promises 


l- the time it had been necessary to proceed with 
extreme caution for fear the promoter could set up a 
counter action, charging some form of oppression. At last 
relief was obtained, but the stockholders were immediately 
circularized all over again, this time by a concern with a 
similar but slightly changed name incorporated in another 
state. Apparently the whole scheme was new, a different 
broker’s name being attached to the circular. But the 
same man was behind the new move. He had easily enough 
formed a new brokerage house. And then all the litigation 
had to be started over again. 

All that the average person knows is that in some fashion, 
he does not know how, his name has got on the lists of the 
promoters and brokers of unknown standing and that he is 
being pestered with letters, circulars, telephone and tele- 
graph messages and personal visits. Time and again in 
the last few months both men and women have said to 
me: ‘How they got my name I do not know.” 

Now the securing of your name and mine is an exceed- 
ingly important, indeed a vital, link in the whole chain. If 
only enough prospects can be reached the reckless stuff 
can be sold. You and I may not bite, but enough of our 
neighbors will yield to the lure of large promises to make 
the game a profitable one. And in what may superficially 
seem this unimportant detail of making up lists of pros- 
pects may be found an unwritten chapter of finance at once 
devious and absorbing. 

Now of course a list of customers or of possible custom- 
ers is a valuable asset in any business. But the ethics of 
the means by which a list is acquired and the ethics of the 
manner in which it is used range all the way from names of 
depositors on the books of a savings bank, most of whom 
have become such through their own initiative, down to 
the victims of an out-and-out swindle. 

In no line of business, however, is the list of greater value 
than in the dubious-stock game. It is the only real asset 
which such operators have. It is the only thing in their 
offices of sufficient value to keep in the safe. It is the one 
possession that is nearly always spirited away before the 
police arrive. 

One of the most curious features of the financial under- 
world is the marvelous rareness with which customers’ lists 
are seized by the raiders. No matter how vigilant the 
police, the district attorney and the post-office authorities 
may be, they always suffer under a peculiar and terrific 

(Centinued on Page 41) 
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=By Corra Harris 


N SUNDAY, the ninth day of February of this pres- 

ent year, I made up my mind what to do, and did it. 

The preparatory step was to send a telegram. It 
conveyed the announcement that I was about to start on 
an important mission, the nature of the mission clearly 
intimated, all expressed with the high note of formality, 
an idea of diplomatic manners I must have received from 
reading Sir Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
because subsequent events showed that nothing transpired 
or could transpire in these days to warrant the stilted 
elegance of this message. 

Shortly after nine o'clock that evening I drove from Red 
Acres to the railway station at Wilsonville. The north- 
bound express was late. I remained in the car. I was not 
absconding, but I was making a private exit from Wilson 
County. When you are about to start on an adventure the 
success of which is a matter of grave doubt it is best not to 
advertise the risk you take. 

The train was in fact nearly two hours late. When at 
last it roared in and I climbed aboard the Pullman I faced 
a green-curtained aisle. Every passenger was already in 
his berth. And I had a feeling, a sort of nervous kick of 
intuition that there v not a “this” berth in this car. 





A Shambles of Political Reputations 


HEN you are a woman yourself and have worked and 
argued with women for nearly two years it requires 
omething more than thick green curtains to conceal their 
presence, They produce a psychic condition, keen and 
prayer waiting to be answered or like a 
toothache which is about to start again. Feminine-toed 


poignant, like 


hoes appe aring and di appearing beneath the gently sway 
ing curtains confirmed my suspicions. There was a par 
ticularly large, substantial pair with low heels sitting bla- 
tantly in the aisle opposite my berth, their tops relaxed and 
wide open as if they had seen hard service. 

“What place is this?”’ came a voice from Number Five. 

There were several answers, purely speculative. No one 
knew what place it was. I could have told them, but the 
reply might start an inquisition more personal, 
so I remained silent. The train moved out and 
they changed the subject. 
It developed that every 
lower berth was occupied, 
some of them doubly so, 
and that every woman 
in that car was wide 
awake with the wakeful- 
ness women practice 
after they retire 
and continue to 
discuss those top- 
ics which they have 
probably been dis 
cussing together 
during the whole 
of the previous day. 
There was a perfect 
babel of voices 
representing all the 
tones and drawls 
in this country, 
from the quadru- 
pled burr of the 
West to the nasal 
note produced by 
the weather and 
strong character in 
the Northand East. 

Seated on the 
edge of my berth 
making some pre- 
liminary prepara- 
tions for retiring I 
had the sensation 
one sometimes has 
upon arriving at 
church after the 
text has been read 
and the minister 
has advanced too 
far in his discourse 
for one to know 
whether he took it 
from the Old or 


New Testament, whether it was designed to be a comfort- 
ing sermon or one founded upon the wrath to come 
Finally, however, I gathered that this was a delegation of 
women who had been somewhere on a constructive mis- 
sion and that they were going somewhere else now for a 
kindred purpose. My impression was that they were more 
anxious than hopeful, and that in a way it was near to 
being a matter of life and death. 

“‘Have you written to your senator?”’ a woman asked. 

She addressed no one in particular but she received a 
chorus of answers. Every one of them had written to her 
senator. The woman in Number Nine said she made a 
practice of writing to her senator when any issue came up 
about which a man needed a woman’s advice. This was 
a splendid idea. They applauded it. They quoted from 
letters received from these badgered senators, much as 
authors quote the encouraging replies from editors who 
have refused their manuscripts. 

This led naturally to a confidential discussion of sena- 
tors. It was enlightening and often drastic. They knew 
these temporarily great men as a merchant knows his 
stock, the votes they had cast for or against this or that 
measure. They took the Congressional Record and read 
it! It was appalling and profoundly disillusioning, the 
accurate and damaging information they had about the 
deeds of these men done in the Government. My belicf is 
that if the Congressional Record ever becomes a popular 
magazine this will be a very unpopular Government. The 
Record is, as a rule, the closet where political skeletons are 
buried. But these women ransacked it that night. They 
dragged forth quotat ions made by senators four years since 
which in the light of recent developments, especially along 
the lines of feminine developments, were as shocking as the 
sentiments of Savages. They spilled the blood of these 
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men. That coach became a shambles of political reputa- 
tions in Washington. They lay back exhausted from time 
to time, only to begin again when one of them would think 
of another senator who must be investigated and tried 
The military court-martial is not the only kind of 
court-martial effective in this country. I comprehended 
for the first time that women do not reach the full measure 
of their critical powers when engaged in personal gossip, 
but it is when they discover, define and mark up the larger 
limitations of men. Never again could I think with the 
same reverence of this august body of men. But if ever I 
saw them-—little dreaming how soon this would be my 
privilege—I felt that I could look down upon them with a 
certain regretful compassion. Even those who were not 
Ichabods had been Ichabods, and might be again. You 
never could tell what your senator would do. It depended 
upon the trade winds between party lines. This was the 
conclusion of the whole matter. The talk became fragmen 
tary. Remarks issued forth and met no reply with which 
to wrestle. Finally silence. It was the silence of litth 





voices, of young and ardent women who had something of 


too vast an importance upon their mind 


The Habits of Doves 


GLANCED once more through the parted curtains at 

those wide-soled, flat-heeled, capable shoes sitting stodg 
ily on the opposite side of the aisle. Not a sound had 
issued from this berth during the recent high wind of 
opinions that had swept lustily back and forth in the car 
But I was sure the occupant was not asleep, by the peri 
odie revolutions which took plac e behind the curtains, de 
noting a kind of large restlessness. 

“Are you awake, my dear? 

It was deep, feminine, but it rumbled with the resonance 


"came a voice, 


of years. UObviou ly it belonged to the owner of those 
comfortable shoe 
“Yes, of course! Who could sleep?’ was the reply from 
the next section. I discovered from the sound of it that 
this woman had reversed position, and that only the thin 
partition separated her head from mine 
“I was just thinking,” the other went on; ‘‘ we hear so 
much these days about the dove of peace But the dove 
has wings. Nothing with wings ever remains where it is.” 
‘There is to be the League of 
Nations to enforce peace, you 
know,” the other reminded her 
“We shall yet that and put 
some kind of contentious end to 
wars for along time,” the old lady 
answered, ‘“‘but it will be only a 
between nations; I 
doubt if it affect 


the internal peace 


flying peace 


ol peoples 

This opinion pro 
voked nocomment 
My impression 
from the irritable 
tossing of the 
woman in the next 
berth was that she 
preferred repose to 
conversation, But 
he did not get it 


Strange |! 
down with us from 


aye to age 


them i 


dove-of peace t 


tion belongs to 
the scriptures 
ke salvation, 


(Continued on 
Page 127 
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IOLA was a widow 
Often enough she had beer 
ed for that quality 
red an otherwise complete appear 


e of youth Her 


criti- 
which 
FLeEV 


and innocence 


t lav in the fact that she was a little too heavy in 
itures to bea good representative of the old family from 
hich she came. She was slender, but her lips appeared a 


ttle too affectionate and her eyes a little too 


ed for one who has reached the maturity of 


twenty-seven and has been married only once 


At about the time of 


columns had alwa 


oming-out the 


re ferred to 


her « 


wielty news 
her as the beautiful Viola So-and-So. She 
is just beautiful enough because of her 
brown hair and her dreamy manner of being 
ibout to do ore 
thing a charming 
effect of latent vivac 
ity overlaid with a 
veneer of reluc 
tance-—to make it 
impossible to tell 
whether her father 


had written these 
pre notiee 
or a ked his 
tar to doit 
He had been ric! 
Ile had been a 
He has beer 


and tw 


1 
nhimse! 


secre 


banker 

forgotten, 
bankers have sprung 
only one 


but Viola ha 


up where 
groveled before ome 


and wears good clothes 


of his money 
and something of the expression of 
those who sin not in spite of their 
wishes. She goes to high church, but wears earrings to 
make herself look as much as possible like a young woman 
who doea nothing of the kind 

No injustice is intended. Viola has a good heart, a 
ympathetic smile, and hands which stay warm in the 
coldest of taxicabs, She means no harm to anyone. She 


leeps late of mornings and consults specialists, who know 
ing her income try to anticipate the moment when she will 
turn her back upon the last consultation and pass on to the 
next medical fad. When the latest specialist sees this com 
ing he tells her that really nothing the matter 
As Doctor Brush, 
the Chinese phrase, “That’ 
Viola was a widow 
As a widow she wa 
means she was very interesting. 


there 
the throat man, says, quoting 
s the way I save my face.” 


As a young widow with 
Some men saw a chance, 
and all women saw a menace. Furthermore she was “in- 
tellectually flip" kind which 
make women odious to most men, but only the mental 


interesting. 


she had no “brains” of the 


machinery plus the manner which pleases the smart-Alecks 
among modern drawing In birtA control 
she had the same interest that attracts the childless, in the 
labor problem the same interest that holds those who have 


room thinkers, 


never labored, in reforms of any kind the same interest 
that enthralls all who like te pat the world on its troubled 
head as if it were a little boy. Being an “intellectual” pro- 
cured for Viola a free ticket to conversations which, had 


} 


they taken place in an honest tenement, would have been 
the basis for a raid by the police. 

Someone had told Viola that Washington was the place 
fomher., Theinformant wasasuccessful piano manufacturer 
from Michigan who during the war had been called to the 
Council of National Defense and left, by good intention, an 
overweight of better half in Grand Rapids, His was a 
cross between the club mind of a city broker and the sweet 


mentality of a rural poetess, He worked this combination 
all the time he was away from home among the war- 


working ladies of Washington in an attempt to get himself 
into the thrills of an adventure. When he hoped that a kiss 
for him had ripened on the full lips of Viola and like a ripe 
peach or cherry was about to fall, he tried to shake it loose 
by saying: 
A woman of your brilliance— like Mesdames de Staél and 
ought to come to Washington 
rhere is none at present except one 
an ambitious little reformer with a 
But a widow would have a 
little something on a bachelor—now wouldn't she?” 
Viola moved the black fox fur on her white shoulders and 
knocked the ashes off her cigarette with a perfectly mani- 
England blood 
when it goes off yearning for Balkan-countess personality 


Récamier and, er, others 
and establish a salon 
which is being held by 


rong streak of the feminine 


cured nail in the manner of good old New 


‘You, however, are the only woman I know fitted to 


hold salons in Washington,” said the bobo. “You have 
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You are Adorable,’ Said Ivan. 
an international mind. You are a 
America is so stupid—so provincial. 
will come a new world.” 

“IT vision a new world after the war,” said Viola archly. 
“It is a call for forward-looking leadership. I think the 
Young Opinion utters little cries across the chasms of 
American unregeneracy, n'est-ce pas?” 

She held out the kiss and dangled it a little and then 
withdrew it. 

“*T would ask you to have tea but I’ve lost another maid 
she said, yawning. “I’ve wanted to swear about the trou- 
bles I’ve had with servants. My doctor says that I must 
not take on any more troubles. I think I will go to Wash- 
ington—if Washington needs me.” 

Viola did not know how much she would intensify her 
life by going to Washington. 

She went down to lead the chorus which chants, “A new 
world is coming; we must meet its challenge.’” This chorus 
consists in part of those intellectual toreadors who wave 
red flags in the face of the great bull Mob while the decent 
world is engaged in gathering enough fodder to feed the 
critter. 

Viola found it amusing to talk of a new world and revolu- 
tions; it was a new form of self-expression. 

As remarked before, she did not know what was coming 
to her. 

“Always cooing about that thing, self-expression !"’ com- 
plained the dumpy little wife of the dumpy little lawyer on 
the Federal Board. ‘‘For my part I do not understand 
what she means. I suppose she means jumping from one 
thing to another; but jumping from one thing to another 
takes more money than I have.” 

“Jumping from what to what?” asked Mrs. Plusher. 

“Well, from art to literature, for instance,” was the 
answer, “I think she is quite conscious of being a siren. I 
have her record.” 

She had—in fact. Those who have seen it remember that 
in all its brevity it is the story of more than one modern 
young woman who has burst the golden chains of affluent 
conventionality, not by straining them in any one direction 
but by leaping every which way at anything in sight. 

“‘She tried marriage first,” the memorandum said. “ He 
a little heavy except in body, rich 


credit to America. 
After the war there 


was paté de foie gras 


“I Can Tell That You are One of Us 
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and too much. He swore off drinking 
eighty-eight times between his twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh birthdays, 
and died in a residence not his own 


just before taking the eighty-ninth 
oath. His friends called him Jimmy. 
—_ “Next vocation: Pro- 
1) fessional widow; 
4 | clothes. 
it ““NumberThree: Art. 
q ! Lessons in sculpture. 
i Six months. Bust of 
fox tt child followed by 
A 4 i ennui. 


“Four: Poetry. 
Blank verse. Excuse for 
a summer in a poet's 
colony. Result: Bobbed 
hair. 

“Five: Self-support. 
Six months—designing 
simple frocks. Sixty 
d llars. 

“Six: Magazine liter- 
ature. Tea table adviser 
for thestaff of the Young 
Opinion. 

“Result: A scenewith 
a book reviewer who 
had dodged the draft 
and who misunderstood 
soft-eyed flattery from 
a lady who in her turn 


did not understand 
his book reviews 
and therefore admired 
them, 


War work. 
Patriotism. Dancing 
with sailors. Caught 
cold and had to go to 
Pinehurst. 

“Eight: Liberalism. 
Has joined the Wash- 
ington Starch-shirt Bol- 
Still at it.” 

Viola was still at it, 
and Russia was her par- 
ticular interest. 

She had a small furnished house up Connecticut Avenue, 
for which she paid a rental equal to the appraiser’s 
valuation, and to her informal jolly dinners she invited 
everyone whom she could find who had returned from 
Russia. One or two indulgent senators, who for Burgundy 
in a dry town would listen to anything, found her lounges 
comfortable. A correspondent with a shock of yellow 
hair, prominent cuffs and noisy links, who would have 
liked to bring his Malacca cane into this salon, pulled a 
lavender handkerchief out of his sleeve and gave reminis- 
cences of Berlin in a grand manner—the manner of an 
automobile salesman getting an order. A millionaire who 
believed that he saw Bolshevism becoming stylish in 
America and wanted an anchor to windward contributed 
under the oak-paneled ceiling of Viola’s dining room toa 
fund to liberalize the backward population of our country. 
Things were said over the sparkling silver, glass and gold- 
luster coffee cups which would have challenged the Depart- 
ment of Justice if it had wanted to disturb the sources of 
party-campaign contributions. Viola’s uncle was still a 
banker who, to use a vulgar expression, “plays polities 
both ways”; and besides one can propagate in a salon that 
which may not be propagated from a soap box. 

Russia was represented on the conservative end by a 
former ambassador, now financed by a New York inter- 
national banking house and by a correspondent of Kerensky, 
because Viola said she wanted breadth of view. These men 
were never invited when the radicals were present, such as 
an American who had been indicted for saying a word in 
defense of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils and the 
Soviets and the soft-collared Russians. 

At last an evening came into Viola’s life the fruit of 
which was ripened by Destiny. 

The hour of midnight had cast its gloomy pall upon the 
snow-covered residence streets of the capital and the ciga- 
rette smoke of Viola’s departed guests was swaying in the 
heavy air, brewed like beer from the harvest of discussion, 
when the trill of the front-door bell interrupted the bored 
and weary yawn of the beautiful hostess, who had visioned 
the new world and by entertaining mouth revolutionists 
had been helping to solve the vexations of Russia and other 
free and democratic “peoples.” It was an odd coincidence 
that the particular thumb which pressed the bell should 


“Seven: 


cc ~ - shevists. 


One of the Free" 
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Viola was beginning to take an 
interest in psycho-analysis, which, if Fate had willed other- 
wise, next day might have supplanted Russia and liberal- 
ism and a world of words. 

The thumb was the thumb of Ivan Maricoff! 

Viola had become so used to the idea that men were not 
frightful even in their frightfulness that without a thought 
of waking the servants she herself opened the bronze and 
plate-glass door of the white-paneled vestibule and ad- 
mitted an extraordinary stranger. 

He wore a black astrakhan cap, and dilapidated gray 
astrakhan formed a wide collar on his long coat. In his 
hand was a bag made of cheap imitation leather. The 
absence of gloves on his large, long-fingered hands added 
somewhat to the atmosphere of poverty which trailed him, 
but this poverty appeared to meet eternal resistance in the 
pride of bearing of this young blond giant, whose eyes, 


have come at this moment; 


the golden-haired commonplace, were 

large, limpid, steady and hypnotic and almost black. 
‘My heavens!” said Viola to herself, under her breath 
and greatly pleased. ‘*‘ Hasn't he eyes just like those of the 


unlike the eyes of 


wicked Rasputin! 
‘‘l am Comrade Maricoff,”” he announced with a deep 
and resonant voice in which a trace of the Russian accent 


Exact!"’ exclaimed Viola, quite nonplused. “ Exact 
Maricoff 

~ linave ! yt heard of me?” 

“No.” 

I have come to America most direct—-I have left 
Moscow and have come most direct. It is Comrade Isen 
tein of New York who 

** Did he tell you to come at this hour?” 

Ivan blushed; though she could see that he must be 
more than thirty he had the air of an embarrassed boy. 

“I did not know,” he said. “‘I had the letter thanking 
vou for the money brought to Petrograd by Comrade 
Poposky. Comrade Isenstein has sent me to you. You 
are one of u Where I come from it is nothing of 
e between man and woman, nothing of differ- 





has sent me to you.” 





differenc 
ence between middle night and noon- 
day. Any hour will do. Time belongs to 


the people.” “ 







““No difference?” said Viola like a child receiving wel- 
come instruction. 

Maricoff dropped the bag on the t iled floor and bestowed 
upon Viola a kindly indulgent smile. It could not have 
broken out upon any face that was the mask of a mean 


soul. 





“reedom!” said he softly, as if he had remembered the 
password. 

Viola was entranced. Russian prince or impostor, Bol 
shevist envoy or burglar, it was all the same to her. She 
had tired of sculpture, self-support, dress reform, the Young 
Opinion, society, war work and doctors 

She said, ‘‘Come in—er—er—Comrade—er 

“‘Tvan,”” he prompted 

“Yes. Don’t wake the servants. Comein here. I'll put 
another stick on the fire.” 

He let her do it. 

Ivan was a most attractive young man. His young 
giant’s body was hung rather than clothed in a suit of 
homespun, he wore a brown shirt with a soft collar and a 
large black tie done in a drooping bow, suggestive of in- 
tellect and spirituality. His shoes were unpolished, huge 
and thick of sole; but this could be forgiven, even by 
Viola, if the wearer could so comfortably stretch himself 
out on a lounge, light a cigarette and regard her with dark 
and dreamy eyes and say to her, as he did say at once, with 
utmost freedom, ‘‘ Madame, you are charming.” 

No doubt Viola was charming. The light through the 
vellum shade of the single lamp fell softly upon her face 
so that youth and warmth rather than experience and 
artifice were emphasized, and her simple dress in peasant 
style of a material priced at many dollars a yard, combined 
a suggestion of a new and socialistic world with that of a 
world of luxury and check books. This of course is always 
a soft blend. 

Maricoff gazed at her steadily and dreamily. 

“You are adorable,” said he with calm. 
that you are one of us—one of the free.”’ 

Viola did not catch the rhythm of this Russian’s soul at 
once. It appeared to have some speed. He could say the 
word ‘“‘free’’ with an accent so agreeable that it sounded 
the way the cat feels when it is scratched round the ears 


‘I can tell 
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Nothing is quite so comforting to those who dassen’t as a 
philosophy which makes it dutiful to be scandalous not 
because one wants to be—that is neither here nor there 


but because to act free is a school of conduct, and because 


to act free is a duty to society, which w replace suct 
things aS paying taxe ind rendering military ser e and 
not waking the neighbors on the way home. It is the new 
world! Viola had visioned it. The world was to be made 
safe for breakfasts in bed and midnight suppe in cafés 
under the street and I don't care! 

‘I said you were adorable,” repeated Ivan with hi 
pleasant foreign intonation. “‘Who knows? You may be 
the one woman in the world It is midnight. Here it 


is warm—comfortable. You do not peak Russian, to be 
sure, but I speak your tongue It is midnight—the time 
for fellow creature to say great things to fellow creature 
The house is still. The wood on the hearth is burned low 
The smoke of fragrant tobacco hangs in a mist of lavender 
about us. No person watches us. What a moment! What 
a moment for strangers!” 

Viola was not alarmed. On the contrs 





in general agreement with this young man. If he had pro- 
posed marriage then and there it would not have angered 
her. She had to look at his heavy unpolished shoes to be 
sure that she would not have accepted him. 

**Do not stop,” she said cheerfully, clasping her jeweled 
hands over one knee and leaning forward. “I do not deny 
that we are alone. And besides there is somet! 1 
liciously like taking short cut 
the revolution in Russia.” 

“True,” assented Maricoff. ‘‘The day I left Petrograd 
my friend Paul Kavalof, who had had vodka to heart’ 
content —which is rare these days 
lady on the street, threw her over his shoulder and took he 








n flirtatior nee ince 


picked up a pretty 


home. Most unfortunately it turned out that he had not 
seen her with clear vision. She was a wife whom he had 
divorced, at the cost of fifty rubles, three months before. 


Rather a joke, I think.” 

Viola clapped her hands with delight. 

“Tell me more!” she exclaimed. “You have lived 
through glorious days. Sometimes we Americans with 
insight are inspired by the great vision of Russia. Some 
times, too, we are shocked by things we hear — things which 
must attend the great awakening of peoples everywhere 
and the safeguards set up so that « very man or woman 

all have the right to express himself or herself. Tell me 
something shocki: i 
Yes, I will tell,” said Ivan, running his great finger 
‘For have | not seen a hundred 

men and women tried and 








through his blond hair 





executed in one day for 
their willful refusal to a 
cept these principles 


these fundamentals of the 











Bolshevists 
He paused. 
“| remember a woman 
a young woman 1 
) 


ounter-revolutionist, they 


















Viola Sleeps: Late of Mornings and Consults Specialists 


he went on cheer- 


“psne kK nrieking 





I 
‘Freedom, freedom, free 
dom!’ As if trying to pre 


tend that she hi 





light at last wo lo her 

any good! Ther off 
her cries of I 
risy She vi a 
dangling lessor 
against tyranny ol 


monarchs and capi 


talsts She ore 
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NHE Ge ins have received two hun- 

dred isand tons of food already, 

hile have had only fourteen 
lred to How does that happen? Surely the Allies 


tter feeling toward Vienna than toward Berlin. 


At least the Americans have. And Vienna is in a much 
yorse condition than Berlin ever was!”’ 

lhe gentleman who said this to me in a very mournful 
ton an eminent Austrian physician, and we were 
tanding in the magnificent but empty kit« hen of one of 
he largest and finest hospitals in the world. It was built 


ommemorate the jubilee of old Francis Joseph and was 


completed in 1913; Just in time to become one of the finest 
nilitary hospitals in Austria, though it was intended for 

| purposes. We had walked a dozen city blocks or more 
through its immaculate tiled corridors and had visited its 
handsome private suites and its great wards still filled with 


The superintendent and a small 
had shown me with pardon- 


idier 


‘ 
ick and wounded 
lent doctor 


company of resi 
ible pride through its perfect operating theaters, its Rént- 
gen Institute, its anatomical museum, laboratories and 

plendid baths of every imaginable 
im equipped with every known device 


dissecting rooma, it 


variety, its gymnasi 

for correcting phy al defects, and its vast power plant 
designed to fu h light and heat to the widespread group 
of noble buildings that house five thousand people. 


And we came at last into an isolated pavilion surrounded 


by balconies and overlooking miles of gloriously wooded 


and splendidly kept park. Here were three hundred men, 
all ex-soldiers of the Austrian Army and all exhibiting 
of the advanced of tuberculosis. 


tag 
ive 


mark 


What the Doctor Said 


- THE corridors and out on a glass-inclosed veranda 
many of the © men were itting or lying round in hospital 
garment rei i r playing game while most of the 


h those who in the last stages of the 





wards were 


disease were merely waiting for death. That was what one 
of the young house surgeons said. He acted as spokesman 
and interpreter for all the others, exce pt the old doctor 


i 
| 
companied me 


wearing a long white hospital coat as 


who a 


The young man, 


though he had just come from the wards, had a kind of 
beaten look in his eyes, as so many have, and with almost 
every other sentence he ran his thin nervous fingers 


through his rumpled hair. He leaned against the glass door 
and gazed down the length of one of the long wards in 
which every bed was occupied 
‘Just waiting for death,” he 
whether they die of tuberculosis or starvation!” 
American rather 
than English, and 


“and a toss-up 
He spoke 


said, 
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or more ancient people who are taken care of by the city. 
Some of them are so old and feeble that milk is as necessary 
to them as to infants, but they have to get along on such 
food as we can find for them. Eggs—when there are any 
cost two to three kronen. In your money that would be 
forty to sixty cents each. A thin old chicken costs forty- 
five to fifty kronen; and I haven't seen a chicken for so 
long that I would look at one with positive curiosity. The 
fowls have mostly been killed and eaten long ago because 
there was no feed for them. What the cattle and the fowls 
and the hogs used to eat is now being eaten by the people. 
This week we have meat; one hundred and twenty-five 
grams for each person. Next week we are to have no meat 
at all. The food administration announced it this morning. 
But it isn’t depriving us of much. One hundred and 
twenty-five grams is a piece about the size of my thumb. 
For a week! And for that, if it is fit to eat, we must pay the 
equivalent of about two and a half dollars a pound at the 
normal rate of exchange; and even at the present value of 
the krone it is more than a dollar a pound.” 

We left the tuberculosis pavilion and he talked volubly 
as we walked along beautifully kept paths toward another 
building. We paused at a crossing over a roadway within 
the grounds to let a trolley train of three cars go by. The 
last two cars were smart-looking but peculiar. They were 
windowless and wholly unlike anything in the way of a 
street car that I had ever seen. With their polish and 
decorations they might be described as box cars de luze. 
The train slipped past us and down the slight grade toward 
the great gates at high speed. 

“And there go the afternoon dead wagons!’ 
young doctor with a most unpleasant laugh. 

““What do you mean—afternoon dead wagons?” 

“Those last two cars are full of corpses on their way to 
the cemetery. Rather smart system, isn’t it?” 

| indicated my bewilderment. 

‘* Well,” said he, “‘we have no horses and we have had 
no petrol for a very long time; we could not run hearses or 
motor wagons, so we built a tram line from the hospital to 
the cemetery and attached it to city power. Getting rid of 
the dead is now a very simple matter. And it is further 
simplified by the fact that we have no coffins.” 

“No coffins? Not for anybody?” 

“No, not for anybody, man, woman or child—that is, 
unless you are rich and can afford to pay nearly as much 
for a coffin to be buried in as you would for a house to live 
in. And that means people who die at home as well as 
people who die in hospital. All we have to do for the dead 
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is to wrap their clothes round them and put 
them in the ground. I should like to burn 
them but we don’t believe in cremation.” 

“Why haven’t you coffins?” 

“No wood in the city. No transportation to get it. 
And no workmen to make it into coffins if we had it. There 
are one hundred thousand workmen in Vienna drawing 
twelve kronen a day from the government as an unemploy- 
ment bounty. This is as much as most of them could make 
by working, so they refuse to work. We had a big snow- 
storm last week, one of the heaviest Vienna has ever known, 
and you can see for yourself what the streets are like. The 
city called for fifteen thousand men to clear it away from 
the principal avenues of traffic, and only six hundred men 
responded. And there it lies! I have never seen Vienna in 
such a filthy state. There is no authority, you see. Only 
citizens’ and soldiers’ committees. So what’s to be done? 
In such a time there is no dignity even in death. Coffins 
are of no importance!” 

“How many deaths a day do you have in this hospital?” 

“Thirty-five to forty; sometimes less, sometimes more.” 

“From what, mostly?” 

“Oh, from a little bit of everything. Though if I were 
telling the exact truth I would say that a great many 
deaths are directly due to malnutrition—otherwise star- 
vation. We can’t give the sick the kind of food they can 
eat, so they die—that’s all!” 


Superb Kitchens But Nothing to Cook 


ND we came then into the vast kitchen with its white 
tiled walls and floor and its rows upon rows of shining 
ranges, caldrons and utensils. A more magnificent place 
for the preparation of food I had never seen. I expressed 
my unqualified admiration. 

“Yes,” said the young doctor, ‘quite superb, is it not? 
But please observe also that it is quite empty. Only two 
cooks and a few caldrons of soup. This is a meatless day, 
so our patients—and we also—get a meatless soup and 
some sauerkraut. I can tell you one thing—this siege we 
are living through is going to cure us of our love for sauer- 
kraut. That is the one thing that has been plentiful 
throughout the war, and myself, I shall never eat kraut 
again unless it happens that I am half starving as I am 
now and am compelled to! 

“You must excuse that the walls of the kitchen have 
been allowed to sweat and become a little discolored. Our 
workmen are getting Bolshevistic and can’t be ordered to 
do things unless they wish to. They are letting the whole 
institution run down. I am ashamed that it looks so 
untidy.” It did not look untidy as a matter of fact, but the 

Germani¢ standard 
of cleanliness leaves 








liked to refer to his 
familiarity with 
the United States. 
“But good nour 
food i 


the 


ishing 
necessary in 
treatment of tuber 
culosis,”’ l replied 
“You can do noth 
ing for uch patient 
without it.”’ 
“Certainly not,”’ 


“Well, what do 
you do?” 

“Just what you 
Say nothing!” 

“What do they 


get to eat: 
* Thesamethings 
the rest of us get 


There is nothing 





else in Vienna.” 
“No meat, no 
milk, no egg: ina 
“Little meat, no 
eggs, no milk, Th 
hospital used to 
consume from 
twenty to thirty 
thousand liters of 
milk a day We are 
now reduced to sev 
enty liters. Not 


enough to give even 
the patients in the 
last stages of tuber 

culosis a small glass- 
ful. Then there are 


our three hundred 


most of us far in the 
rear. 

‘“*‘How many 
people do you em- 


ploy?” 

“Five to six hun- 
dred.” 

“How much do 


you pay them?” 

“For the labor- 
ers and attendants? 
Fourteen to twenty- 
five kronen a day.” 

**What would 
have been their av- 
erage wage before 
the war?” 

“Oh, two, three, 
five kronen a day. 
Ten kronen a day 
was a splendid 
wage.”’ 

“Yes, and suffi- 


cient for a work- 
man’s needs. But 
now _’”* 

‘*Yes, I grant 


you. No man could 
buy his food to-day 
for ten kronen.”’ 
And it was then 
that the elderly and 
eminent physician 
said: ‘‘The Ger- 
mans have received 
two hundred thou- 
sand tons of food 











The Demonstration in Vienna Celebrating the Capture of Lemberg 
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HE first time Bol- 
shevism was heard 
of was at the begin- 
ning of May—April 20, 
old style—1917, when an 
uprising of this ultra- 
radical group in Petro- 
grad threatened to over- 
throwthefirst provisional 
government and toestab- 
lish anarchy in the Rus- 
sian capital. The Bol- 
sheviki paraded the 
streets at that time with 
black banners on which 
threatening mottoes were 
printed large for all to 
read, and there was much 
shouting and street 
fighting with salvo firing. 
It was only after several 
days that the atmosphere 
again became quiet and 
normal; and then only 
by the sacrifice of Miliu- 
koff’s position in the 
cabinet and the accept- 
ance by Kerensky of the 
soldiers and workmen’s 
committee as part of the 
machinery of govern- 
ment. 
Such was the official 
birth of the ‘“‘ Bolshevik” 











or “‘Maximalist” Party; 
and its name came 
from the word “‘bol- 
shoi”’—-big— because this group demanded the biggest or 
maximum of concessions from the revolutionary adminis- 
tration. 

Since its first appearance Lenine was the declared organ- 
izer and chief of the party. He had come from Switzerland 
direct through Germany at the opening of the revolution, 
and had established his headquarters for propaganda in the 
charming little palace requisitioned by his staff from the 
frightened ballerine Kceschinskaia. 

An irony of chance placed this cradle of the new doc- 
trine exactly opposite the ancient Fortress of Peter and 
Paul, where in a secluded cathedral lie the bodies of all 
the Romanoff emperors, from the great Peter, builder of 
the church, down to Alexander III. I fancy the autocrats 
would have turned in their graves at the idea of their 
neighbors’ theories. 


The Poison Traced to Germany 


HE germ of Bolshevism, like much else which has hurt 

the world of late, came straight from Germany to us; and 
by the following facts this is absolutely proved: When in 
July Lenine’s headquarters were raided German gold was 
found there in large sums; also during various uprisings of 
anarchistic tendency German gold was found in the hands 
and pockets of those who were creating the disorders. In 
numerous places where specially violent demonstrations 
took place German official spies were recognized and 
caught, disguised as Russians; and all the organization of 
the Bolsheviki has been so thorough and their movements 
so carefully carried out as to preclude these being the result 
of an effort of only our benighted and uneducated or inex- 
perienced Russians of the extreme lower class. They might 
perhaps have been capable of some one crime, but were 
much too helpless to conceive and execute a long compli- 
cated and systematic program, such as this party has 
carried out. 

Petrograd was not alone in possessing German agents for 
this special work. All over the country such groups were 
at work. At Kieff my husband was fighting them, and had 
in hand Austrian and German papers and gold, while he 
arrested several of their spies who in the Ukraine posed as 
local nationalists. At the great staff headquarters of 
Moghileff, when came the last mutiny before the provi- 
sional government’s final breaking up, the commander in 
chief, General Doukonine, was killed by an Austrian officer 
disguised in Russian-sailor uniform, whom the general 
recognized and called by name before he fell. In many a 
village such as our own Bouromka months after the March 
revolution—when we were still living quietly and on good 
terms with our village peasant committee —a new group of 
five or six men appeared from outside, bred discontent and 


UMT BY THE INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


A Demonstration of the Red Guards in Front of the Boishevist Headquarters 


Long before the open- 
ing of the great war there 
were hundreds of thou 
sands of Germans in Rus- 
sia, as elsewhere. Some 
few had intermarried 
with Russians, and their 
children bornand brought 
up in our country be 
longed to the Orthodox 
Church and were good 
subjects of the Czar; but 
the vast majority—mer- 
chants, professionals, 
colonists—had remained 
loyal to their real Father 
land; spoke German, 
lived as they had in the 
old country, and became 
very prosperous at the 
expense of their sur s 
roundings. Technically 
they took out naturali 
zation papers in our em 
pire, and they were of 
course allowed to move 
about, observing freely 
They were of the great 
est service to the enemy 
before and all through 
the war. 

Afterward, during the 
revolution, they also did 
everything to further the 
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trouble, bribed the people with gold, excited them with 
their speeches, and finally fed and inflamed their brains 
with vodka, till they could successfully lead the crowd to 
excesses that were quite beyond belief. Then the foreign 
committee members diplomatically disappeared, leaving 
our peasants to face consequences that have been hard to 
bear. 

An instance of the unnecessary destruction, which was 
the work of such agents, is Bouromka’s. When our main 
village was abandoned by the group of outsiders one of the 
richest estates in all of Little Russia—consisting of thirty 
thousand or more acres of intensely cultivated farm land, 
in the black-earth section, with meadows and woods, herds 
of oxen, studs with both work horses and thoroughbreds, 
dairy farm and forges, shops, buildings, a mill and a 
distillery, not to mention the value of the chateau and park, 
with their rare furniture, plants, hothouses and colle 
tions was all by degrees destroyed completely, together 
with all the farming implements and machinery. This was 
done in the course of a few weeks, while the outside com 
mittee men resided at Bouromka. 

When they had finally gone, the frantic desperate pea 
ants came to their senses sufficiently to realize not only 
that they had done us great wrong but also that they had 
harmed themselves by making it impossible to cultivate 
the land, which they had annexed in total by the 
committee’s advice, since the wherewithal to work the 
place had been completely ruined quite beyond repair. 
Later the peasantry’s “elders” helped our own intendants 
to make out the lists and estimates of our losses, and the 
latter reached the sum of eight millions of rubles, of which 
one and a half millions—in livestock and implements 
were found and returned by some of the less headless peas- 
ants. 

And Bouromka estate is but one of many hundreds 
which in Russia have suffered from the conditions created 
and kept going by German organization! It suited the 
enemy’s policy perfectly almost to abolish us and our 
peasantry together, and then to step into the richest part 
of Russia and reéstablish law and order, trying thus to 
put the nobility under obligation and to crush and exploit 
the humbler classes, but drawing on them for grain and 
men to replenish their own losses in food and labor. 

This has succeeded in many parts of Russia, where Ger- 
man overlords in command of everything are drawing on 
our resources either quite openly by requisition or through 
their secret agents, the Bolshevik red-guardsmen, or even 
by the cunning of politicians. 

When a province or a city is crushed and trampled to 
complete exhaustion the conqueror’s agents at once retire 
and leave the place to recover itself as best it can or to die 
out entirely, 


plans of their head men 
in Petrograd in Berlin. They were 

those who largely pre- 
pared the ground for the revolution, and who both in the 
laboring classes and in our army made all the propaganda 
Sefore the first movement of the revolution, in early 
March, 1917, these agents in the barracks of Petrograd 
sowed disloyalty and indiscipline among the recruits and 
reserves who made up the garrison of our capital; and 
when the crash came during the first wild days it was found 
by officers attached to the Duma’s committee that the 
Catherine Hall de legates of the workmen and soldiers had 
produced spontaneously and without thought, in the ter 
rible period of general amazement and panic at the turn 
of event both the famous ‘“‘Order Number One to the 
Army,’’ introducing committees into all military units and 
thereby destroying discipline completely on the firing line, 
and also the proclamation to the garrison of Petrograd 
which permitted its members to remain permanently sta 
tionary within the city without ever being sent forward to 
the Front 


The Sick Officer's Story ¢ 


MMHESE two measures were brought te the provisional 

cabinet for signing, almost in the first hour of the revolu 
tion; and our ministers, either troubled by the many dan 
gers they and the whole country must face, and therefor 
anxious to placate SO powerful a group as were the work 
men and soldiers of the empire, or else merely dazed with 
surprise, affixed their names without resistance. Where 
these two papers came from and how that seething ma 
of half-crazy humanity in the Catherine Hall could pro 
duce two such clear logical orders at such a time was at 
inexplicable mystery, except perhaps by inference, since 
both these papers were immensely use Oo 





enemy's causé, 

But the positive fact was that one -oflicer—a persor 
friend of ours who chanced to be in the capital 
from the Front, and who had rushed with others to the 





parliament to offer his s« es in the cause of law and 
order—testified that the only t pograp! cal plar t or} 
ing in the town during those early revolutionary days were 
run by German workmen, who had taken posse m of 
them under German-speaking master printer He, our 
friend, was unable to obtain service from them to type 
papers which Rodzanko had wished printed quickly for 
immediate distribution, because they were so busy pre 
paring the Number One Order. This Captain K 
heard and saw himself, and he said that as fast as the thou 
sands of sheets were ready they were packed off direct 
by special messengers, to be delivered to our soldiers at the 
Front, without the knowledge of the officers, and these J 
messengers were German al Oo, or men in German pay 


Continued on Page 61 








NWO RIG are these time tal, that our emotions can 
S not keep pace with then On armistice night in Paris 
h | , ither imed to find myself quite languid of 
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Historians of all ages have seemed hazily to assume that 

when a people is conquered by some barbarian race or 

other the conquerer is not only the superior in war but 
inherently the superior 
race. 





text to the represent 
ative of twenty na 
tior whenatorch ha 
heen lit which, please 
God, shall not go out 
we who make up the 
representative Amer 
ican crowd about the 
lobbies of the Hotel de 
Crillon he 
tally unable to grasp it 





ive been to 
with our emotion In 
tellectually we know 
what it may mean 
But it is too great for 
our hearts to hold 
Myself, I have had 
all day one phrase run 
ning through my mind 
Last December, Maj 
Willard Straight died 
in Paris of influenza 
That plague which 





took from many of us 
as much love and 
friendship and admira 
tion as have the balls and shells of the great war put out no 
more promising young life Be fore the fever dulled his 
mind an acquaintance of mine went to see him. “The war 
is over ves,”’ said Straight. ‘‘Now we Americans must 


ail be good oldiers of peace - 


A Misleading Comparison 


YOLDIERS of peace! And yet in the past few days we 
bw) have been hearing some disquieting reports, whose basis 
we cannot exactly determine over here. We know that the 
new Congress, which will reject or ratify what our commis- 

ioners have done in Paris, is politically hostile to President 
Wilson. Every day the cable brings us news of an attack 
upon his present foreign policy. In the negotiations prelim- 
inary to this Covenant, President Wilson has occasionally 


heen obliged to lock horns with some of the foreign govern- 
ments. Inthe course of those slight waves of ill feeling and 
misunderstanding which arise, and always will arise, during 
prolonged and intricate negotiations his European oppo 


nents have always whispered Yes, but perhaps he has no 
iuthority to act. It is uncertain, very uncertain, if he can 
command a majority of his Senate. They won't ratify 
anything he do« 

Indeed, we have had among us certain Americans who 
made a practice of sneering at his every move, and for no 
other reason, as | see it, than that Woodrow Wilson is the 
head of an opposition party Hence, perhaps, the neces 

itv of such sermons as this which I now propose to deliver 
on the text “Soldiers of peace For the great war is now 
over, virtually; and one may now call himself an advocate 
of peace without being misunderstood—without being 
recused of opposing the war to the bitter end against that 


devilish power whose false creed had for a major canon the 
anctity of war 
Let us first consider what war is rhe militarist 

General Bernhardi, for example, and some of his tin-plate 
Anglo-Saxon imitator has said that it is a struggle for 
existence, part of the biologic struggle \ superior species 
of mammal drives an inferior species from the feeding 
range, and the inferior species becomes in time extinct 
through starvation A superior species of fish wifter 
tronger, bigger eat up ar nfe rior species ‘You see!" 


ives the militarist, “all Nature does it © must man or be 
nnatural,.” 
A child should be able to answer that argument, though 
few children have r} 
| 


‘illing on a large eale occur in animal life between the 


truggle for existence, this general 





As a matter of cold 
fact the conqueror 
has proved himself su- 
perior only in war. 
Carry this thing out to 
its logical conclusion, 
and the race fittest to 
survive isthe most war- 
likerace; whereforethe 
chief end of humanity 
is perfection not in in- 
dustry nor art nor 
learning nor religion, 
nor in the sober enjoy- 
ment of life, but only 
in the practice of arms. 

This habit of the spe- 
cies became ingrained 
in our institutions. 
Warfare in primitive 
society involved the 
loosening of all moral 
bonds. The victor 
slaughtered the men of 
the vanquished, car- 
ried off his women and 
children into slavery, 
stole all his property, 
seized his territory. 
Even before Christian- 
ity, moral philosophers 
and philanthropic 
statesmen were trying 
to limit the horrors of 
war to “strict military 
necessity.”” Christian- 
ity took hold of the 








species, not inside of the species. General fighting between 
large bodies of the same species is unknown among the 
higher animals. They do fight as individuals, in their love- 
making or over some bit of prey—but individually and 
seldom, very seldom, to death. All of us who take an 
interest in animals understand that. Who ever knew a 
bull, fiercest of domestic animals, to kill another bull? 
They meet with a clash of horns, lock foreheads, push 
until one is pushed backward; the loser breaks ground and 
runs; the victor gores him once or twice, and stops. We 
all know how dogs fight. Only the bull breed, in which 
man has artificially exaggerated the instinct, fights another 
dog to the death. When we take fish for food, when we 
exterminate the rabbit herds which are destroying our 
crops, we are performing the act parallel to that struggle for 
existence among the lower animals of which the militarist 
makes so much to-do 

Somewhere along the line of early human progress when 
we were founding society it seems that we got into a bad 
habit. We had begun to kill each other in our individual 
fights; with the invention of weapons that was perhaps 
inevitable. Then we began to form groups, and for some 
collective purpose of the group, usually immoral, to go out 
and fight to the death with another group. Probably at 
about the same stage of human progress the primitive man 
of Europe and Western Asia found that certain juices and 
grain liquors, left standing and exposed to air, developed 
into a beverage which produced a strange and pleasing 
exhilaration. So was the alcohol habit born. 

No one can say whether war antedated alcoholism or 
alcoholism war. Probably war was the first. However, 
they both go back to the very beginnings of human prog- 
ress and are discernible as established institutions when 
European humanity begins to emerge from the mists of the 
past. Both are simply habits, having no real relation with 
the course of evolution in other species. 

Of these the habit of war became by far the more wide- 
spread and pernicious. Far from assisting, on the whole, in 
human progress, it was probably a great deterrent. In 
the fifth and fourth centuries before the Christian era the 
little town of Athens burst out into a brightness that might 
have illuminated the world. The spiritual and intellectual 
greatness of Athens lasted but two generations; then war 
snuffed it out. In the third century of the Christian era 
Alexandria had its hand on the door of exact science, the 
mother of progress. That door was never opened. More 
warlike people prevented. The world fell back into the 
I Jark Ave s 


problem, though tim- 
idly. It seldom if ever 
attempted to strike at the basis of the institution. It 
merely tried to limit it by humane rules, like the Truce of 
God of the Middle Ages. 

By the eighteenth century the sporting rules of war were 
pretty well worked out. The professional soldier must, 
so far as possible, limit his killing to armed opponents. He 
must not kill an opponent who had honorably surrendered. 
He must keep certain agreements with the enemy. Above 
all, he must spare civilians. 


Halfway Measures Against War 


N ALL the Christian ages most men of good will regarded 

warfareasacalamity. But it was to them acalamity like 
pestilence, sent by God for His own inscrutable ends; as 
with pestilence, nothing really could be done. You could 
only mitigate it. Then, in the eighteenth century or there- 
abouts, men seem to have conceived the hazy dream that 
war could be stopped. It was an age when rhetoric passed 
for exact reason, when the cool spirit of scientific inquiry 
was still in embryo. Mostly we took it out in poetry. 
Perhaps the only incident of action was a nebulous agree- 
ment—not between people but between kings—in the 
Congress of Vienna, after the Napoleonic Wars. 

Yet the idea persisted, coming near action now and 
again, reachirtg a kind of half action in The Hague conven- 
tions, which merely carried out the old idea of mitigating 
the effects of war—drew the professional rules more 
strictly. These agreements never strutk at the root of the 
habit. It was like trying to cure a drunkard by limiting 
a little the amount of his drink. 

In the meantime the current of military affairs was run- 
ning counter to the purposes of The Hague Convention. It 
has seemed to me that the Creator, to save the race, put a 
special and hampering trait into the mind of the military 
clan. One and all, they tend toward conservatism both in 
opinion and in method. Great as was the energy which 
kings, governments and armies put into war, the invention 
of means for killing had lingered far behind the invention 
of means for supporting, saving and improving life. 

At the beginning of the great war an eminent engineer, 
speaking of the munitions failure in England, said to me: 
“And the munitions of war are so childishly simple, so easy 
of manufacture!"’ As is the bow and arrow to the modern 
three-inch rifle, so is the three-inch rifle to the typesetting 
machine that will put these words into type, the press that 
will print them. Warfare was at that moment using, it is 
true, such fairly complex machines as the automobile, but 



































































































only as auxiliaries; and for the first time. The aéroplane 
was the only exception; and those early aéroplanes of 1914 
were few and primitive. 

Every advance in the art of killing seems to have been 
invented by a civilian, usually as a by-product to more 
useful work, and adopted only reluctantly by the military. 
Gunpowder was discovered for Europe by a monk working 
toward the theory of chemistry. The machine gun, the 
submarine, the aéroplane were the work of civilians. The 
modern battleship is “‘a floating watch,”’ but its parts were 
not invented by men of the profession of arms, nor yet for 
the uses of war. Civilians working toward the ends of 
peace applied steam to navigation, showed that steel ships 
would float, worked out the screw propeller, multiplied 
speed by turbines, perfected electric dynamos and wireless. 
All these devices except perhaps wireless were long used 
for commercial ends before navies reluctantly adopted 
them. And all these parts and powers of a battleship are 
only auxiliary to the function of killing. The actual deadly 
weapons—the guns—are perhaps the simplest and most 
primitive machines abroad. 


A People Without Chivalry 


N JUSTICE to the military clan one must add that con- 
siderations of humanity held them back from full, candid 
investigation of the means for destroying life which modern 
scientific progress offered them. The chivalrous limitations 
on warfare imposed by Christianity and by the sporting 
spirit were with them a creed. Modern science might have 
suggested surer and neater ways of ending human life than 
by hitting a man with a piece of metal blown from a tube 
by the action of a chemical. But the happy warrior, “he 
who every man in arms might wish to be,” shrank from 
the responsibility for introducing such methods. 
However, there had arisen in the nineteenth century a 
power and a people whose service to the race may be that 
they rendered warfare merely absurd. Able, efficient and 
especially talented in applying cold logic to a false premise 
they were also—in that period at least—a little calloused 
of soul and more than a little blind to finer values. The 
modern Spartans holding as most of the world had ceased 
to hold that war was in itself a worthy and beautiful thing, 
they forced upon the rest of Europe universal conscription, 
in peace as in war. Now had the nation become almost 
synonymous with the Army. As German militaristic 
ilosophers truly said, the Army was the kernel of the 
nation; all else was built about this institution. Civilians, 
in sympathy with the military caste but outside of its 
conservative influence, began to put their brains to work 
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upon the meat 








And for this people chivalry was not. With their logical 
illogic they persuaded themselves that the more terrible 
the war the more humane; that all considerations of honor 
fell in face of the interests of the sovereign state. With the 
dangerous German in this mood it was a certainty that 
other nations would have to follow, if not in the abolition 
of chivalry at least in the adoption of intensive methods of 
killing. 

That first gas attack at Second Ypres, in April, 1915, was 
a landmark in military history. It may be a landmark in 
universal history —the moment when the evil race habit of 
warfare took the turn toward reform. The Allies, of course, 
had to follow the method. From this moment the lid was 
off. Almost any method of killing armed opponents which 
science could suggest was now fair game. 

Another current ran back toward barbarism—here, as 
perhaps heretofore, I tell what everyone knows, but it must 
be recalled to make the record complete. It became a war 
of munitions. The side which piled up the most guns, 
shells, aéroplanes and means of transport would, other 
things being equal, win. Europe drew its old men, its spare 
women, even its children into the business of making 
munitions. 

Now that they had suppressed chivalry the proper 
course of procedure became apparent to the German mind. 
To kill civilians in most cases made toward winning the 
war—especially to kill civilians in industry. Again: The 
German had discovered psychology in war. The civilian 
population must hold firm; its failure in courage, almost 
equally with that of the army, might lose the war. So it 
became useful and “necessary ”’ to raid with aéroplanes, to 
bombard with cannon from a great distance, towns not in 
the range of military attack. Except for the slaughter of 
prisoners warfare was back to its barbarous beginnings. 

In the war so happily perfected, between ten and eleven 
million people including perhaps three-quarters of a million 
women—the Armenian massacres are included in this 
score—died by the sword. At least as many died of 
epidemic diseases engendered by the conditions of war. 
When the score is finished—alas, it is not finished yet 
we shall find that still more than this have died from 
starvation. 

Everyone appreciates that. But probably not everyone 
in America, which saw the war only with the eyes of others, 
appreciates what the next war may be—almost, I might 
say, must be—provided we go on as we were going before 
1914. Applied science has hitherto paid little attention to 
perfecting methods for killing human beings. But the 
laboratories have been at work for four years, and they 
have done wonders. The chlorine gas cloud of Second 
Ypres was a mild affair compared to the gases used in the 
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attacks of last summer. These gases are mild compared 
to the possibilities in the method. The problem of invisible, 
instantaneously deadly gas was solved by at least two na 
tions before the end of the war; in the campaign of 1919, 
had such oecurred, these gases would have been used in 
enormous quantity. 

Aircraft bombing was working from uncertainty to cer 
tainty. Only to-day the newspapers record the testimony 
before our Senate Committee of John Hays Hammond, Jr 
He declares that by his invention of wireless control a 
torpedo can be launched from an aéroplane soaring many 
miles away from a town, and guided to the target with the 
certainty of a pilot steering a boat. The offensive power of 
aircraft is at this moment immeasurably superior to the 
defences against them. They have three dimensions in 
which to maneuver instead of two; and they work in the 
dark. The answer to the night raid has never been found 
I am not so bold as to say, in this age of invet.tion, that it 
will not be found; but it looks as unlikely as anything in 
military science 


The Possibilities of Air Attacks 


| bp us stop for a moment and consider this point. Ina 
new war between France and Germany the sudden de- 
struction of Paris at the beginning of hostilities would just 
about win the war for Germany. The entire confusion of 
the greatest national railway center; the destruction of the 
seat of government, finance and commerce; the general 
panic—would so delay and confuse mobilization that the 
French Army would be easy prey. Mobilizing aircraft 
fleets and torpedoes behind the Rhine would be no very 
difficult'task as compared with that of mobilizing any army 
From there the fleets could be above Paris, at present 
speeds, within two or three hours. An advanced squadron 
of skirmishers would drop upon the roofs of Paris a multi 
tude of small, nonextinguishable phosphorus bombs to set 
the roofs on fire and give the main fleets sight of their 
target. Infact the Germans, when the armistiee came, were 
planning to use this method in their next raids on Paris 
It is not at all unlikely that by the time for the next war 
aircraft attack will be so perfected that a week of such 
raiding would finish off a city like Paris—or New York. 
Of course the old, hampering, chivalrous rule that a city 
about to be bombarded must be notified in order that non 
combatants may be removed went by the board long ago 
Such notice would ruin the element of surprise, which is 
half the battle in such an attack. Besides, in modern war 
fare there are practically no noncombatants. In a new 
general European war the destruction of nearly all the 
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IV (Continued) 
4s HURSTON returned to the hotel and went to bed 
to think and think, and get nowhere. From darkness 
to darkness; all! 

At breakfast Thurston decided that he find her 
She must be near her portrait. Therefore he must return 
to the house on the Via di Pinti and inquire; but not of 
Vespe 

He spent the forenoon at the Uffizi and in the Accademia. 
After the noon meal he read Politian’s La Giostra. How 
wonderful Simonetta was! 


that was 


must 


A goddes 


At four he went to Vespe's house, The old manservant 


He recited the stanzas aloud s indeed! 
in faded livery opened the door 
Churston instantly put a hand in his trousers pocket and 


asked in a low voice: “‘Have you eyes? 

“Signore?”’ 

“Do you see well?” 

He pulled out his left hand and held a bank note before 
the old man’s eyes The old man nodded. He saw it 
quite pla nly. 

It is for one hundred lire,” 
chances 

st \ es, And 
respect before the note 

‘This is one of a family of ten, all brothers, exactly 

like.” Thurston wa 


said Thurston, taking no 


signore the servant bowed with great 


using the glacial tone of voice in 
vhich Anglo-Saxons do their bribing. 

then regretfully 
Alas, he should not have allowed the bird 


The old man looked about him quickly; 
hook his head 
of hope to alight on his heart and begin to sing so shrilly! 

“Ten of them,” cold 
It made the old man instantly realize that there 
would be sleepless nights 

‘Not here, signore; not here!"’ he said feve rishly , ae 
which inn, Limplore you?” 

‘The Grand Hotel de’ Medici on the Lung "Arno, above 
the Ponte Vecchio.”” Thurston spoke with indifference. 
““Any morning before nine. Any evening between six and 
or after nin 


repeated Thurston in the same 


voice 


eight; 


“Ten of them, you said?” The shining eyes volleyed 


greedy interrogations. Thurston nodded. There was a 


sound somewhere within the house 


Instantly the servant, in a voice that dripped profes- 
sional respect, asked: ‘‘ You wish to see someone, signore?”’ 

“Simonetta!” 

Thurston whispered the name. Why, he could not tell. 

The old man shook his head violently. 

“There is no one here by that name, signore.” 
shrugged his shoulders despairfully. 

“Is there a signorina?” asked Thurston. He shook the 
one-hundred-lira note in the air. Receiving no reply he 
chanted musingly: “Ten, ten, ten of these! Like the 
sacred commandments! As many as a man has fingers! 
One could play wonderful tunes ona piano with one hundred 
lire wrapped about each finger.” 

“The within, signore,’ 
servant. 

Thurston gave him the note he had taken from his 
pocket. The old man put it away so quickly that the eye 
could not follow his hand. 

‘Nine fingers still has the foreigner. 


And he 


master is volunteered the 


Nine!”’ Thurston 
eminded him. 
“To-night!"’ whispered the old man. 
the acceptance of an order to do murder. 
**Do you observe that the thumbs are twice as thick as 
Thurston did not wish the old man to forget 


It sounded like 


the fingers? 
his duty. 

“The Lord in his wisdom thus made 
Excellency.” And he nodded with eager comprehension, 

‘**But the thumbs came last.” 

“To-night!’’ The old man’s lips moved scarcely at all. 
Then in tones that could be heard by anyone in the next 
room: ‘Pray give me the pleasure to follow me, signore.”’ 

Thurston held up nine fingers and followed the old man, 
who ushered him into Simonetta’s salon. 

He looked at her. 

She had the eyes of a child who still finds very little 
difference between her dreams and her realities, a child to 
whom everybody speaks pleasantly of that love which does 
not frighten children. 

She, also, must be looking down from the gold bar of 
heaven 

“From on high I beheld thy good deeds!’’ she had said 
in that far-away voice that more than anything else had 


men’s hands, 


thrilled him, the voice that seemed to have come down 
astride a star beam from 

“*“Ah-h-h! Signore, I am grateful for this compliment 
Let me hope that you are as well as you look. Youth! 
Youth!” 

Thurston turned to greet Vespe. He said: ‘‘ Your health 
I trust, is also - 

“He has all ailments who suffers from old age,” inter- 
rupted Signor Vespe. ‘‘Sometimes I carry the weight of 
centuries on my back. But such as you feel only the sky 
above you. Mea culpa! Mea culpa! I confess to envy! 
An ugly sin!” 

“*Signore—I—I—should like to ask you a question.” 
And Thurston looked at the portrait. 

“Is it a question that ignorance would ask of greater 
ignorance?” asked Vespe quickly. 

Thurston said very earnestly: 
Simonetta?” 

The old man, whose eyes like Thurston’s were gazing 
at the portrait, turned. Then he said, with the smile that 
encourages confession: “I do not understand.” 

‘“‘T mean Simonetta herself.” 

Vespe smiled paternally. ‘In the springtime, young 
sir ——”’ 

“IT thought I saw her,” interrupted Thurston. 

‘*Where?”’ asked the old man, so curiously that Thurs- 
ton had an access of his broker instinct to hold for higher 
prices. He therefore looked very wise and said with a 
highly significant calmness: ‘Oh, not so very far away.” 

“‘Signore, I am not so lucky as you. I can see her only 
in this house.” A subtle envy was in his voice. 

“‘She looked like the panel. That is why I would buy it 


“Could I have seen 


and 

“I warned you it was not for sale.” 

“That was before I had seen her.” 

“Seen her!’’ repeated Vespe. ‘You persist. 
you jest or - Oh!” 

The old man put his hand to his heart, staggered and 
sank to the floor. 

He propped himself against a huge armchair and mut- 
tered faintly: “‘The decanter! Quick! In—yonder 
credence! Quick! I die !” 


Is it that 
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He was looking 
Gothie credence in 


and poured some of the | 


American set the decanter down on the floor and put his 
right arm about the old man’s shoulder. 


He watched the 





lips, a noble brow. 


Presently the lips moved 


“Do } 
** Are you better?”’ 
“Yes” 

He turned his eye t 

Thurston. 

The color was coming 


sighed; then he sat up straight with an effort. 


After a moment he 
tranquilly: ‘‘It is the tl 


some capsules of nitrogly 
I have never used them.” 

‘Perhaps I should call a physician? 

Vespe spoke coldly. “If I must have 
creditors I prefer one eagle to thirty mosquitoes. 
signore. 


time. 
“To enrich him?” 

you have saved my life, 
He nodded several 

} 


times; then, as by 


an afterthought, 
crossed himself while 
his lips moved 
oundlessly. 
‘“*Nonsense!”’ de- 
nied Thurston vy 


the Ar 


1O- Saxor 





polite impoliter 
and helped his } 
to rise 


“Twice,” persistec 
Vespe from the arn 
ehair. “Twice 
Must I wait for 

before | be 
) 


é Signore, Ww 


death 


word one may ex 


pre love, hatred, 
friendship, anget 


as | give to sucl 

ou, who have yout} 
health and 
and there 


and 
wealth, 
earth and 


? What 


ore the 
the heaven 
What?”’ 
He looked about 
the room in searc! 
f something. H 
eyes rested on the 
Botticelli panel 
““Ah-h-h!” H 
customary long 
drawn exclamation 
expressed satisfac 
tion, pleasure, relief 
He rose to his feet 
and with a gesture 
asked Thurston for 
his arm Leaning 
on the young man he 
walked slowly t« 
ward the portrait of 
Simonetta. 
“*Ah-h-h!”’ he ex- 
laimed again. He 
irned to Thurston 
ind said: “She is 
yours!” 
Thurston 
his head. 
‘I understand,” 
aid Vespe. ‘Pride, 
the bride of yout} 
ful strength! I w 
lerstand! But after 
my death, yes. 
No?” 
“No,” said Thurs- 
ton. 
“* Ah,” said the old 
man, with a finely 
ironical smile, ‘ be- 


shook 


toward a thirteenth-century French 
a corner. 
arafe full of a pale-yellow liquid. He rushed for it. 

“*I— pray * groaned the old man. 

Thurston knelt beside old Vespe, whose mouth was open, 
as though the lower jaw had fallen from its own weight, 
iquor down his throat until Vespe 
feebly tried to push Thurston away. 


pale wrinkled face anxiously 
of a patrician, sharp-cut 
f 


not call—servants.” 


ne eyes ol a 


looked at Thurston and observed 
ird attack that I must fear. 
is only the second. It was worse than the first. 


Thurston saw on it a small 
dispose of it for five lire and a flask of wine. 
race, the Americans! Always the shadow, 
substance! And this 


York 





Whereupon the the feather’s weight of my gratitude.” 
‘I would prefer to buy it. 
ticelli 3 

the face 
features, sensitive nostrils, fine “T think it is.” 

“I do not!” said the old man very positively 
not see him paint it. I have no document 
copy of a copy of the lost portrait 1 

“You know it is not a copy 


“No? 


Thurston bent closer. 


Perhaps you know that experts did not 


ick animal—toward 
original 
panel I know only this 


but this in my lifetime. 


back to the cheeks. Presently he 


This 
I have 


cerin, but I did not remember in 


is not of much value 


belongs to you 


Twice 


Twice! It is a token!" pause. The gifts of gratitude he usually found 


, my Simonetta, must not go te 


“Perhaps you will tell me how you know the painter 
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cause we speak English and see with ultramarine eyes 
the picture must pass to some thieving servant who will 
A practical 
never the 
» New 
, but to some unspeakable beast, perhaps a pig of a 
Berliner, because you who saved my life would not tolerate 


But I cannot buy a Bot- 


‘I did 


It may be a 


know 


which portrait of Julius II was the copy and which the 
that in the Pitti or the one in the Uffizi? Of this 
that it has not been in any house 
Perhaps it was brought here when 
Sandro flung other paintings into the fire in the Piazza della 
Signoria at Savonarola’s bidding. If it is not Filipepi’s it 
, and therefore it fully pays for a life so 
cheap as mine. Since I owe the one to you, the other also 


Thurston’s longing to possess the portrait was so intense 
that he really wished to take advantage of the old man’s 
gratitude; but he obeyed some instinct that bade 


nim 
vi ry 


expensive in the end 


And yet the 





portrait certainly spol 


to him in the unforgetable voice of the woman in black 


the voice that seemed to come 


from as fa i 


“It is too valuable a gift. 1 cannot accept it,” said 
Thurston regretfully 
“Ah-h-h! What you wish is to exchange me your 


American gold for all of my gratitude, thereby 


both the poorer.”’ 


No, I would purchase the panel 
estimate my services to you.” 


You assuredly over 


“It is your habit, as the oldest creditor nation 


‘Il am an American.” 
‘You speak English,” 


retorted the old mar 


fore you must see the coins pass; 


wherefore must I sell the 


portrait; wherefore if the signore will have the goodness to 


give me ten pounds sterling 


“Suppose,” interrupted Thurston wit 


speak as friends true and tried? 


The old man bowed. 


“How much,” asked Thurston seriously, ‘do y 


that panel is worth in money?’ 


**In the open market 


ismile,’* that we 


lo whom?” asked the old man quickly 


“There is always the question of buyer and seller, there 


fore of the buyer’s pocketbook and the 
labor 





>» represents one thing 
represents two things 


labor and divine fire 


seller’ 


need \ 
A great t 


work of ar 


Y ou therefore 


cannot use labor units to measure its rate of exchange, as 


you would with bread or bricks or 


or Morgan find o 


many 














“You Will Tell Mariuccia That the Man From the Highest Mountain Has Come to Give Her 
That for Which She Has Prayed So Long!"’ 











bullet Your great 


pleasure unit 


in a 
hundred thousand 
lire, and so many 
Luini 
Hence he profits if 
Luini 
with the lire 1 sell 
youtwothing thi 
portrait and the 
pleasure of having 

I receive two 
prices —ten guineas 
and freedom from 


debt. I] 


dcdie owing any 


would not 
man,” 
Thurston saw the 


old man was in ear- 


nest He did not 
quarrel wit! ich eec- 
centricitie in ger 


eral,and particularly 
he wanted the paint 


ing. But he wished 
to buy and he 


friend ontingent 
ler 

Perhap h« 
wronged old Vespe 


vould ‘it fetch if 
offered fo tie toa 
lector } made 
i pe uit 1 the 
hlorentine Rena 
wnce? 
io a ver } 
e, perhaps as muct 
I ! iIsand 


But i » ne 
id ! f iM 
ver int 
Or le ned 
enough tokr y j 
) 1 I 
il 
hurat 
i 
head a d 
an pu 
‘ 
| Zz P art 
{ 
f 
nad 
isand 
| would giv 
nterjected ‘J 
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Page 141 
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xVI 
WEN’! j t ind | wandered, dazed, often 
i I e or twice even overturning 
‘ is | le through those horrid crowded, 
i eel I i when I cared to look, I 
f ly elf on the far East Side, well toward the East 
I ‘ nd | i ompelled to turn back and retrace n 


the Third Avenue Elevated in 


ind 


} ntense heat. Iw ill but exhausted when I reached 
and the hl wled my searlet face and reduced my 

an | e beat omewhat in the breeze of m 

nsit uptown, yet when I finally reached my quarter 


I " prostrated. A raging headache held me, with 
nnatural fear of heat exhaustion. Try as I would 
| could neither think nor act There was but one thing for 
‘ lo: J yn bed, and finally sleep intervened 
pont physical misery It was night before I awoke 
ya nd leaned out of my window to see a city asleep 
or st ying » sleet pin the heat I went back and, falling 
heavily on my disheveled bed, passed once more into a 
half tu r 
It was midmorning before I awoke a second time, rather 
veak, but now free at length from my intolerable headache 
And I started up, alert in an instant, realizing, as one often 
does upon a sudden awakening, my situation with a cruel 
clarity 
It is now Thursday, the very day before Red Friday. 
The country hung teetering above a financial and social 
it If anything could be done, any warning sounded, 
t must be at once And by a strange irony of fate it 
wit udden and unaccustomed task to do it—I, the 
lea executive of men! 
llow should I proceed?—that was my question. Lit- 


tle as | knew, I saw that any warning must be given 


properly or not at all, for clearly any general public 


irm of approac hing disaster would produc e exactly the 
fect Plangonev wished by just so many hours earlier 
| thought and thought, but I 


could not devise a 


practical plan or reeall any proper adviser as to 
one In the older days, before the vanishing of the 
dwellers in the houses of Fifth Avenue, there would 
have been many to whom I could have turned for 
yuidance on such matters of finance; but just now, 
with the disappearance and scattering of the great 


I could not think of one person to ad- 
‘that I could locate 

It came to me finally 
where the 


Il might tind the 


then, as a last resort, that 
Plangonev’s amateur 


After 


those among them who had been 


orn ran} : of 


aVior to assistance. 


all, there 


way 
were 
ealthy men, Ww 


than acquaintance, at least, among 
and, with so many of them express 


the financier 


ing their ideas in writing, some must certainly have 


acee to and acquaintance with government offi 
cials, both national and local, to whom they could 
direct me for assistance and advice 
10 I seized the telephone, and called up at his 
new quarters the one whom I could feel fairly cer 
tain to find at home -the Man With the Spats. 
“Why not,” his attractive and resonant voice 
called over the wire —‘“‘why not come down this —_ 


d go over it with us at tea?” 


afternoon an 


“But this,” I 


iid, “is a matter for immediate 
ae 
action 
“Oh,” said the amiable Man With the Spats, 
willing alwas to act if he only could. ‘Oh, I 
didn't know. But the crowd will not be in until then, and 


I can't get to them earlier: What would you suggest?” he 


queried 
Advice being what | was seeking at the moment, I was 
not especially competent to give a suggestion. 

‘Very well,” I said at last, “‘ I will be down, unless I find 
er means of working out my problem.” 


ome ott 


Glad to see you anyway,” said the agreeable Man With 
the Spats 

And I sat back, trying to conjure up some other way out 
of n ditticulty; some proper means of denouncing and 
preventing Plangor final consummation of our plot of 


debt, and its certain harvest of violence upon which he 


Wi ounting 


lephoned several persons, but—it being the height 


of the midsummer season—without.locating them. And 
fina after a considerable expenditure of nervous energy, 
was nothing so practicable, in my sight at least, as 


to wait for the aviors’ gathering, naturally now 
tation of solving my problem. They 


refer me to someone whom I could see 


amateur 
with diminishing expe 
might, perhaps, 
that evening 


‘Yet, after all,” | asked myself, in an access of physical 


weakne ind pes what could anyone do to pre- 
vent the disaster t 
And so finally in the afternoon I turned toward Wash- 


ington Square, 


THE 


She Dragged Herseif to the Hallway, Shutting Shudderingly Behind 


Her the Great Door Into That High Room 


They were gathering now, these people, I have neglected 
to say, in a different section of the city than previously. 
The income of the wealthier ones having very largely 
declined—if not almost disappeared—with the general 
downfall of large wealth in the country, these had now 
adopted the habits and the residential section of the less 
wealthy of former days. The meeting place was still in 
the quarters of the Man With the Spats, but these were 
now in the vicinity of Washington Square, in an old house, 
where several of them lived, in a sort of semi-coéperative, 
semi-studio housekeeping. 

A large dark room, with large pieces of furniture pre- 
served from the former mansion, a large table for the cur- 
rent unillustrated periodicals, a large fireplace, about which 
to talk on winter evenings, and brackets upon one wall for 
the display of the host’s unique collection of cigarette 
holders—these formed the salient features of the new 
quarters of the Man With the Spats. 

When I arrived I found already there a fair-sized gather- 
ing for the usual afternoon tea, and the young observer of 
Russia with his horn glasses, again talking upon the social 
influences and characteristics of the Russian mir. 

“Tt is crude, of course, as might be expected of a crude 
and wonderfully naive people,” he explained, ‘but I hold 
and always have held that the mir contains potentialities, 
a possibility of fundamentals, which has been missing in 
our hurried, thoughtless, rapacious Western civilization!” 
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TLELUSTRATE DO 


Br F. R. GRUGER 


While he was speaking I noticed some lack of attention 
and sympathy. Some members seemed merely distraught, 
as if reverting to their financial troubles—which practically 
all now had; some seemed impatient—chief among whom 
I noted the rather plump woman, the formerly very 
wealthy wife of the man with the longish hair. She was a 
stoutly built, rather determined woman, whose father had 
made much of his fortune as a contractor in railroads; and 
I could see, the speaker went on, she was in small 
sympathy with him, her foot tapping nervously on the floor 
as she busied herself with her sewing. 


as 


I felt myself almost as much impatience, awaiting the 
opportunity to speak to different ones about my problem. 
My plan had been to detach one and then another of the 
better informed and ask for their advice as to persons I 
might see to help me to head off the disaster of the next 
day. 

This, I could see more and more, was going to be diffi- 
cult, as | heard the young speaker go on engaging the 
attention of the small company with the possibilities of the 
mir—the chances of that ancient communistie scheme of 
landholding offering possible hints of a solution to our now 
acute and angry situation among the Western and South- 
ern farmers. 

Then any privacy of discussion on my part with any one 
member of the company was finally rendered entirely 
impossible by the Man With the Spats, who announced in 
an interlude of the discussion of the mir that I had a 
matter of great immediate interest that I wished advice 
upon. I was unable now to avoid, no matter how much 
I desired it, making my mission common property. And I 

explained in outline then our plot of debt. I had not 
gone far before I saw I had excited one sympathizer. 

“That is it,’ said the man with longish hair, with 
his hand again at his temple. ‘‘ That explains it all—I 
could not doubt some hidden influence was at work. 
I have said so many a time, have I not, Adelaide?”’ he 
asked his wife. 

She looked up at him, but did not answer, merely 
tapping with her foot. 

He was almost overenthusiastic. On the other hand, 
I could feel an atmosphere of skepticism gathering 
about me. The wife of the man with the longish hair 
continued tapping with her foot on the floor, in a dis- 
concerting and hostile manner. Several questions of 
doubt were asked me as | proceeded, and finally the 
man with the warlike beard, who was there that day, 
interrupted in his usual somewhat brusque manner. 

“Do you believe this?” he inquired, looking me di- 
rectly in the eye—‘‘this story you are telling us?” 

“T would scarcely be at the effort of relating it to- 
day, in my condition,” I said with some resentment, 
“if I did not!” 

“Then you have been deceived, imposed upon,” he 
exclaimed in his usual positive manner. ‘The formula 
of Marx would certainly not work in that way I am 
sure of it. I have known Kautsky well; I have spoken 
with Bebel, I have seen Frederick Engels and I believe 
I understand Marx’ expectations as well as any man— 
in this country at least.” 

“Possibly,” I said, ‘‘but I am telling you now of 
what actually happened.” 

“You're telling me,’’ he stated firmly, “of what you 
mow expect. Of what this man has told you. I have 
known men of this kind all over the world. You can- 

not trust them. They are charlatans. And as for this 
Plangonev ” he said, when I stopped him. 

“‘I came here,”’ I said, ‘‘not to ask your contradiction. 
I came to ask your coéperation—about whom to see to 
stop this thing, what stock-broking authority or political 
agent. It is not worth while,” I said, ‘‘for me at this time 
to enter into debate upon what I know.” 

There was, when I said this, a most disconcerting silence, 
during which the Man With the Spats, with his usual 
amiable intentions, came over from where he had stood, 
selecting himself a new cigarette holder. 

“‘Do you really mean this?”’’ he asked me in his kindly 
voice. And I was struck cold by this further proof of 
disbelief of my story. ‘‘Because if you do,” he said 
heartily, “I accept it—and agree with you.” The rest 
were stolidly silent. ‘And you expect, I take it, great and 
immediate violence,”’ he went on. 

“TI do,” I said briefly. 

“Yes,” he nodded, smiling, “I can see. 
to find some authority to prevent it?”’ 

“There is none—possibly!”’ said the 
martial beard. ‘“‘How could there be?” 

That struck me sharpiy. For, of course, that had been 
iny great problem—that I could not seem to solve. 

“No government authority, certainly,” said the man 
with the longish hair, “could interfere against such a 
hazy, indirect, indeterminate threat of violence!” 


And you wish 


man with the 
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“There might,”’ I said in desperation, “‘be some financial 
authority.” 

“And yet,” said the Man With the Spats, thinking, 
there could scarcely be any prevention of your man’s 
selling his securities, except by the closing of the Wall 
Street Security Exchange—and that, I gather from the 
general situation as you describe it, would in itself give a 
shock severe enough to cause the disaster that you are 
trying to avoid.” 

And he fitted another Russian cigarette into his holder. 

I sat forward suddenly, and buried my head in my hands 
in a final gesture of despair. 

There was far too much against me in this thing; in 
fact, the entire logic of the situation. And I could also 
see, by their respectful but unresponsive silence—I could 
see only too well that, with the exception of one man, my 
story was not credited here, or if it were, that there was no 
real sensing of the danger. 

They sat silent, watching me pityingly and understand- 
ingly. Extreme nervous eccentricities of manner or even 
nervous breakdowns were not unknown among them, of 
course. I gave up finally. I saw that I was done. 

“Tf these do not believe it,” I said inwardly 
emotionally unemployed—how long would it take me to 
persuade other more slowly moving beliefs into action? 
It is hopeless!’’ I said to myself. ‘Hopeless! Even if any 
action were really possible,’”’ I told myself finally. 

I gave a groan and got up. 

“IT am through,” I said. ‘“‘To-morrow we shall see what 


” 


“these 


we shall see. 
The man 
assurance 
“‘Don’t worry,” he said, striking me reassuringly upon 
the back. ‘You have been imposed upon. I know. I have 
You are overwrought. Go home 


with the military beard laughed with full 


seen it too many times. 
and Zo to bed.”’ 

I went out without answering him, and passed, angry 
and despondent, through the exhaustion of a city summer 
evening tomy own rooms. My physical condition showed 
me I could do no more. 

I knew now that in any case Red Friday was inevitable. 
I passed it all over in my mind that night, between my 
broken bits of sleep the plot of debt, the subtlety and 
indirection of the whole movement. 

“It is so indefinite, so intangible in its essence,”’ I told 
myself. ‘“‘What could About what tangible 
material thing could any practicable defense gather and 
crystallize?” 

There was nothing then to do but wait in fear upon that 
inevitable to-morrow. 


resist it? 


xvil 
ND now, having come to Red Friday at last, I shall 
scarcely take your time to do more than recapitu- 
late in broad outlines, and give briefly my own personal 
impressions of that great 
matter, so recent, which 





ince the event so many 
skilled writers in finance 
have done little else but 
explain. 

Plangonev’s plans 

here, as in all 
things, well laid. The 
Liow, it will be remem- 
bered, could scarcely 
have fallen upon a 
security marketless 
prepared. Asom- 
nolent August 
morningin themid 
vacation period 
held the financial 
center of the coun- 
try in a dullness 
augmented by the 
great physical ex- 
haustion following 
the extreme heat of 
the two days be- 
fore. It was a full 
half hour after its 
opening that the 
market grasped the 
danger that was 
upon it. 

Plangonev, of 
course, in this 
move, as in all else, 

did not appear. 
Taking a leaf, it 
seems, from the 
book—the custom- 
ary practices of 
Black—which, of 
course, he had-¢ 
studied and by this 
time knew well, the 
Russian divided his 


were 


“Oh, No,"’ She Said, "*Piease! I Cannot Have You Go Now. 


selling between a large number of brokers, each one of 
whom was ignorant of the other, and indeed of the real 
identity of the seller. So the selling in any one broker's 
hands—though large—was not sufficiently large to indi- 
cate the purpose which was behind it. 

On the other hand, in the aggregate it was enormous 
so great, in fact, that it could not be doubted that some 
huge agency was selling, both directly, it was thought, and 
upon a short account. And by eleven o’clock even many 
of the brokers who were selling would have gladly stopped, 
for they could not now help but see what was coming. 
They could not withdraw from the transaction, however, 
being now greatly concerned to protect their principal 
from loss by the failure of other brokers, and being anxious 
to secure for him as much as they could for his securities. 
The Government Railroad Sixes—against which especially 
the drive had been made—fell straight from the lower 
90’s to 70, and wavered there, supported in some hurried 
degree by the banks, until, upon their breaking 70, it was 
seen that another sheer decline was inevitable. Then the 
Security Exchange, the established stock market in Wall 
Street, suspended operations. 

Upon this the secret seller promptly continued his selling 
in the Consolidated Exchange, and when that also closed, 
switched his operations into the shrieking street market 
of the curb. It was not now, of course, one man’s selling, 
it was a city’s. 

By one o’clock it was claimed that some order, with the 
closing of the two main markets, was about to be estab- 
lished. But at quarter past one it was announced that 
not one but three of the leading banks had gone. The 
greatest and strongest, of course, still stood outwardly 
firm. But there was great concern for the credit activities 
of the afternoon. 

Meanwhile the outcries upon the curb mounted higher 
and higher. The hard-faced younger men in the street 
stood howling and working their faces and their fingers in 
frantic signals to the windows in the dingy blocks above 
them, in a mad frenzy of nervous excitement. But by 
one-forty-five this clamor too was hoarsening to its close. 
The Government Railroad Sixes were last at 52, with now 
no bidders. There was scarcely a broker in New York 
solvent—unless the sellers for Plangonev; and these in 
many cases retired to their rooms and bar- 
ricaded themselves, afraid of the violence 
of the frenzied well-dressed men, the other 
members of their profession, who were about 
their doorways denouncing them as traitors 
to their country. 

For it was a nation that was selling now 
not man or one interest or one city. 





one 





Now, Especiatly, I Must Know Where I Stand!" 
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The debt of four years, held up for months with bated 
breath by the codperation of the whole financial structure 
of a nation, now crashed down and carried all credit with it 

And when, before three o’clock, it was officially stated that 
the greatest of all the banks in the country were closing one 
after another, it was seen by every casual observer that 
without a miracle intervening the end of Capital had come 
and that the country was financially paralyzed. For it wa 
not these banks alone that would be involved, but their 
correspondents all over the country; they were gone, a 

the banks, quite certainly, with the utter collapse in salable 
value of the securities, of every kind 
as private—which since the war had come to form directly 
or indirectly such a great proportion of their assets 
tal in America was gone, exactly as Plangonev had planned, 
and with it, without doubt, Capitalism 

I, myself, unfamiliar as I was with either the operation 
of the financial district or the district itself, could not resist 
going down into the section and joining the crowd, which, 
gathering from all over the city, filled the marrow confines 
of Wall Street to its edges and spilled over into a great 
pool on Broad Street. 

There were, of course, many interesting, strik ng and 
melancholy scenes in the crowd, among the tens of thou 
sands who were drawn that day into the district by curios 
ity or alarm—threats, violent complaints, and even suicide 
of individuals stricken and ruined by the disaster. But 
curiously enough—I could not, of course, but think of 
this—in all that Red Friday of Plangonev there were very 
few demonstrations by socialists. It was simply that the 
formula of Marx had worked itsel end. Capital 
and now socialism, or government control, 


} 


governmental as well 


Capi 


f out to its 
ism was dead, 
or general anarchy 
by mere default, 

I saw few socialists, yet there were 


whatever was upon us—must come 


some. I do recall 


some few red insignia upon the influx of folk that came 
later in the day out of the East Side of New York. They 
arrived, the foreigners of the East Side at first in small 
numbers, then in greater and greater crowds. As the hour 
went on they came for the first time in their lives under the 


arches of the huge bridge whose shadows had 

of this se 
more unfamiliar to 
most of them, both 


high empty 
marked the unpassed outer boundarie tion 


not more than a short mile away, but 














physically and men 
tally, than the deep 
interior of Russia 

I will recall one 
ingular cene, as 


the day passed to 
ward twilight. For 
| was still there, re 


{ olved, in spite of 
exceeding weari 
ness, to witness the 
whole dr ima 

It wa mn Pine 
street, that narrow 
lane in that stone 
maze—on Pine 


Street, not very far 





from Nassau An 
old woman, appar 
ently, | should say 
from her dres a 
scrubwoman from 
some office build 


ing 
haps to her night of 


Starting pe 


ugly toil was pa 
ing 
in her right hand a 
document 


i. 


east, clutching 


which 


coming, inginy 
for the street wa 


we ll é 





and they were 

oung and 
life singing one ol 
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Men, Women and Events During Eight Decades of 


MONG the many 


mis oncep 
tions and mischances that befell the slavery 
agitation in the United States and finally led a kin 
dred people into actual war the idea that got afloat 
after tl war that every Confederate was a Seces- 
onist best served the ends of the radicalism which 
sught to re duce the Southtoa conque red province, 
and as such to reconstruct it by hostile legislation 


pported wherever needed by force. 
Andrew Johnson very well understood that a 
yreat majority of the men who were arrayed on the 
yuthern side had taken the field against their 
better judgment through pressure of circumstance. 
nen who had opposed secession 
and clung to the old order. Not merely in the Bor- 
der States did this class rule but in the Gulf States 


They were Union r 


it held a respectable minority until the shot fired 
upon Sumter drew the call for troops from Lincoln 
The Secession leaders, who had staked their all 
upon the hazard, knew that to save their move 
ment from collapse it was necessary that blood be 
print led in the faces of the people Hence the 
message from Charleston 


With cannon, mortar and petard 


We tender you our Reauregard 
/ } 


with the response from Washington precipitating 
the conflict of theories into a combat of arms for 
which neither party was prepared 

The debate ended, battle at hand, Southern men 
had to choose between the North and the South, 
between their convictions and predilections on one 
side and expatriation on the other side— resistance 
to invasion, not secession, the issue. But four years 
later, when in 1865 all that they had believed and 
feared in 1861 had come to pass, these men required 





no drastic measures to bring them to terms, Events 
more potent than acts of Congress had already 
reconstructed them. Lincoln with a forecast of this 
had shaped his ends accordingly. Johnson, himself 
a Southern man, understood it even better than 
Lincoln, and backed by the legacy of Lincoln he pro- 
ceeded not very skillfully to build upon it. 

The assassination of Lincoln, however, had played 
directly into the hands of the radicals, led by Ben Wade in 
the Senate and Thaddeus Stevens in the House. Prior 
to that baleful night they had fallen behind the marching 
van. The mad act of Booth put them upon their feet and 
brought them to the front. They were implacable men, 
politicians equally of resolution and ability. Events 
quickly succeeding favored them and their plans. It was 
lack of temper and tact that gave 
them the whip hand. His removal from office would have 
opened the door of the White House to Wade, so that 
strategically Johnson's position was from the beginning 
beleaguered and came perilously near before the close to 


not alone Johnson's 


being untenable, 

Grant, a political nondescript, not Wade, the uncom- 
promising extremist, came after; and inevitably four years 
of Grant had again divided the triumphant Republicans. 
This was the situation during the winter of 1871-72, when 
the approaching Presidential electian brought the country 
face to face with a most extraordinary state of affairs. The 

suuth was in irons. The North was growing restive. Think- 
ing people everywhere felt that conditions so anomalous to 


our institutions could not last, 


uu 

J' )HNSON had made a bungling attempt to carry out 
@ the policies of Lincoln and had gone down in the strife. 
The Democratic Party had reached the ebb tide of its 
disastrous fortunes 

It seemed the merest reactionary. A group of influential 
Republicans, dissatisfied for one cause and another with 
Grant, held a caucus and issued a call for what they de- 
cribed as a Liberal Republican Convention to assemble 
in Cincinnati May 1, I872 

A Southern man and a Confederate soldier, a Democrat 
by conviction and inheritance, J had been making in Ken- 
tucky an unequal fight for the acceptance of the inevitable. 
Che tine of cleavage between the old and the new South 
i had placed upon the last three amendments to the Con- 
stitution, naming them the Treaty of Peace between the 
Sections. The negro must be invested with the rights con- 
ferred upon him by these amendments, however mistaken 
and injudicious the South might think them. The obsolete 
Black Laws instituted during the slave régime must be 
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Colonel Watterson’s Residence in Louisville in 1869 


removed from the statute books. The negro, like Moham- 
med's coffin, swung in midair. He was neither fish, flesh nor 
fowl norgood red herring. For our own sake we must habili- 
tate him, educate and elevate him, make him, if possible, a 
contented and useful citizen. Failing of this, free govern- 
ment itself might be imperiled. 

I had behind me the intelligence of the Confederate 
soldiers almost toa man. They at least were tired of futile 
fighting, and to them the war was over. But—and espe- 
cially in Kentucky—there was an element that wanted to 
fight when it was much too late: old Union Democrats 
and Union Whigs who clung to the hull of slavery when 
the kernel was gone, and proposed to win in politics what 
had been lost in battle. 

The leaders of this belated element were in complete 
control of the political machinery of the state. They 
regarded me as an impudent upstart—since I had come to 
Kentucky from Tennessee—as little better than a carpet- 
bagger; and had done their uttermost to put me down 
and drive me out. 

I was a young fellow of two and thirty, of boundless 
optimism and my full share of self-confidence, no end of 
physical endurance and mental vitality, having some polit- 
ical as well as newspaper experience. It never crossed my 
fancy that I could fail. 

I met resistance with aggression, answered attempts at 
bullying with scorn, generally irradiated by laughter. Yet 
was I not wholly blind to consequences and the admoni- 
tions of prudence; and when the call for a Liberal Repub- 
lican Convention appeared I realized that if I expected 
to remain a Democrat in a Democratic community, and to 
influence and lead a Democratic following, I must proceed 
with caution. 

Though many of those proposing the new movement 
were familiar acquaintances—some of them personal 
friends—-the scheme was in the air, as it were. Its three 
newspaper bellwethers—Samuel Bowles, Horace White 
and Murat Halstead—were especially well known to me; 
so were Horace Greeley, Carl Schurz and Charles Sumner, 
Stanley Matthews being my kinsman, George Hoadley 
and Cassius M. Clay next-door neighbors. But they were 
not the men I had trained with—not my “ crowd’’—and 
it was a question how far I might be able to reconcile 
myself, not to mention my political associates, to such 
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ceding that they pro- 
ceeded under good fortune with a good plan, offering 
the South extrication from its woes and the Demo- 
cratic Party an entering wedge into a solid and 
hitherto irresistible North. 

Nevertheless, I resolved to go a little in advance 
to Cincinnati, to have a look at the stalking horse 
there to be displayed, free to take it or leave it as I 
liked, my bridges and lines of communication quite 
open and intact. 

mi 

LIVELIER and more variegated omnium- 

gatherum was never assembled. They had 
already begun to pour in when I arrived. There 
were long-haired and spectacled doctrinaires from 
New England, spliced by short-haired and stumpy 
emissaries from New York—mostly friends of 
Horace Greeley, as it turned out. There were brisk 
Westerners from Chicago and St. Louis. If White- 
law Reid, who had come as Greeley’s personal rep- 
resentative, had his retinue, so had Horace White 
and Carl Schurz. There were a few rather over- 
dressed persons from New Orleans brought up by 
Governor Warmoth, and a motley array of South- 
erners of every sort, who were ready to clutch at 
any straw that promised relief to intolerable condi- 
tions. The full contingent of Washington corre- 
spondents was there, of course, with sharpened eyes 
and pens to make the most of what they had already 
begun to christen a conclave of cranks. 

Bowles and Halstead met me at the station, and 
we drove to the St. Nicholas Hotel, where Schurz 
and White were awaiting us. Then and there was 
organized a fellowship which in the succeeding 
campaign cut a considerable figure and went by 
the name of the Quadrilateral. We resolved to limit 
the Presidential nominations of the convention to 
Charles Francis Adams, Bowles’ candidate, and 
Lyman Trumbull, White’s candidate,.omitting al- 
| together, because of specific reasons urged by White, 
; the candidacy of B. Gratz Brown, who because of 

his Kentucky connections had better served my 
purpose, 
The very next day the secret was abroad, and Whitelaw 
Reid came to me to ask why in a newspaper combine of 
this sort the New York Tribune had been left out. 

To my mind it seemed preposterous that it had been or 
should be, and I stated as much to my new colleagues. 
They offered objection which to me appeared perverse if 
not childish. They did not like Reid, to begin with. He 
was not a principal like the rest of us, but a subordinate. 
Greeley was this, that and the other. He could never be 
relied upon in any coherent practical plan of campaign. To 
talk about him as a candidate was ridiculous. 

I listened rather impatiently and finally I said: ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, in this movement we shall need the New York 
Tribune. If we admit Reid we clinch it. You will all agree 
that Greeley has no chance of a nomination, and so by 
taking him in we both eat our cake and have it.” 

On this view of the case Reid was invited to join us, and 
that very night he sat with us at the St. Nicholas, where 
from night to night until the end we convened and went 
over the performances and developments of the day and 
concerted plans for the morrow. 

As I recall these symposiums some amusing and some 
plaintive memories rise before me. 

The first serious business that engaged us was the killing 
of the boom for Judge David Davis, of the Supreme Court, 
which was assuming definite and formidable proportions. 
The preceding winter it had been incubating at Washing- 
ton under the ministration of some of the most astute poli- 
ticians of the time, mainly, however, Democratic members 
of Congress. 

A party of these had brought it to Cincinnati, opening 
headquarters well provided with the requisite commissaries. 
Every delegate who came in that could be reached was laid 
hold of and conducted here. 

We considered it flat burglary. It was a gross infringe- 
ment upon our copyrights. What business had the pro- 
fessional politicians with a great reform movement? The 
influence and dignity of journalism were at stake. They 
were imperiled. We, its custodians, could brook no such 
deflection, not to say defiance, from intermeddling office 
seekers, especially from broken-down Democratic office 





seekers. 
The inner sanctuary of our proceedings was a com- 
mon drawing-room between two bedchambers, shared by 
























ind myself. Here we repaired after supper to smoke 















| the pipe of fraternity and reform, and to save the country. 
What might be done to kill off ‘‘D. Davis,” as we irrever- 
ently called the eminent and learned jurist, the friend of 
f Lincoln and the only aspirant having a “‘bar’l’? That 
was the question. We addressed ourselves to the task with 
f\ earnest purpose, but characteristically. The power of the 
, pre ust be invoked. It was our chief if not our only 
ipon. Seated at the same table each of us indited a 
4 ' 1ding edit al for his paper, to be wired to its destina- 
and printed next morning, striking D. Davis at a 
y ; prearranged and varying angle. Copies of these were 
; q made for Halstead, who having with the rest of us read 
; 7 ind compared the different screeds indited one of 
y his own in general commentation and review for Cin- 
cinnati consur or In next day’s Commercial, | 
f blazing under vivid headlines, these leading edi- 
torials, dated ‘‘¢ cago”’ and ‘“‘New York,” | 
4 Springfield, Ma and “Louisville, Ky.,”’ ap- 
; peared with the explaining line “The Tribune of 
, 4 to-morrow morning will say * “The Courier- 
| the Republican “will say to-mor- 
4 , 
sensus of public opinion! The Davis 
* before it. The Davis boomers were 
, | earth seemed to have risen and hit 
them midshiy The incoming delegates were arrested 
} ind forewarned. Six months of adroit scheming was 
) t at naught, and little more was heard of D. Davis. 
We were, like the Mousquetaires, equally in for fighting 


point with us being to get there, no 
end— the defeat of the rascally machine 
and the reform of the public service— justifying 

I am writing this nearly fifty years after the 
t be forgiven the fling of my wisdom at my 
that of my associates in harmless crime. 
Some ten years ago I wrote: ‘‘ Reid and White and I the 
j ivors; Reid Ambassador, White and I the 
: | virtuous ones, still able to sit up and take notice with three 
| 


and foot-racing, the 


matter how; the 





politiciar 
the means. 
i 


event and mu 


own expense and 


: 
) 


igreat 





recalcitrant. We were wholly serious— maybe 
ipright and patriotic in our inten- 


| 
\ meals a day for which we are thankful and able to pay; 
\y no one of us 


j a trifle visionary, but a 





tions and as loyal to our engagements as it was possible for 
| der and maybe better men to be. For my part I must 
}' ‘ iy that if I have never anything on my conscience worse 
N than the massacre of that not very edifying yet promising 
{ mbine I shall be troubled by no remorse, but to the end 
Ih s!:all sleep soundly and well.”” Alas, I am now the sole 
' irvivor. In this connection an amusing incident throw- 
i ing some light upon the period thrusts itself upon my 
| memory The Quadrilateral, 
i ing Reid, had just finished 
i it onsolidation of public opin- 
y ion before related, when the 
\ cards of Judge Craddock, chair 

man of the Kentucky Demo- 


i cratic ¢ ind of Col 
Stoddart Johnston, editor of the 
Yeoman, organ 
of the Kentucky Democracy, 
were brought from below. They 
that 


ommittee, 


Frankfort the 


had come to look after me 


no chance 





was evident. By 
could they find me in more 
equivocal company. In addi- 
tion to ourselves—bad enough, 
from the Kentucky point of 
view—Theodore Tilton, Donn 
Piatt and David A. Wells were 
in the room, 
When the Kentuckians 
' 4 crossed the threshold and were 
' presented seriatim the face of 
each was astudy. Even a proper 
ind immediate application of 
4 whisky and water did not suffice 
| to restore their lost equilibrium 
nt and bring them to their usual 
#) state of convivial self-possession. 
| Colonel Johnston told me years 
after that when they went away 
i" they walked in silence a block or 
two, when the old judge, a model 
of the learned and sedate school 





of Kentucky 


rists, turned to him and said: “It 


politicians and ju- 


1) is no use, Stoddart, we cannot 
" keep up with that young man 
| or with these times. ‘Lord, now 
) lettest thou thy servant depart 


in peace!’ 

The Jupiter Tonans of reform 

, in attendance upon the conven- 
tion was Col. Alexander K. 
McClure. He was one of the 
handsomest and impos- 






most 





Henry Watterson About 1870 


personally unknown to the Quadrilateral. But this did 
not stand in the way of our asking him to dine with us 
as soon as his claims to fellowship in the good cause of 
reform began to make themselves apparent through the 
need of bringing the Pennsylvania delegation to a realizing 
sense. 

He looked like a god as he entered the room; nay, he 
acted like one. Schurz first took him in hand. With a lofty 
courtesy I have never seen equaled he tossed his inquisitor 
into the air. Halstead came next, and tried him upon 
another tack. He fared no better than Schurz. And 


ig 


NSW itt. 


—_ FF 


ge 


oa 











ing of men; Halstead himself 


scarcely more so. 





McClure was 





The House in Washington, D. C., Where Henry Watterson Was Born February 16, 1840 
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hurrying to the rescue of my friends, McClure, looking now 
a bit bored and resentful, 
ceiling 

It would have been laughable if it had not beer 


landed me somewhere near the 


gnomin 


ious. | took my discomfiture with the bad grace of silence 
throughout the stiff, formal and brief meal which was then 
announced, But when it was over and the party, risen 
from table, was about to disperse | collected my energies 


and resources for a final stroke. I was not willing to re- 
crushed nor to confess myself 
disguise from myself a feeling that all of 
overmatched 

said I with the cool and quiet resolution 


what in the 


main so 0 beaten, though 
| could not 
is had beer 
McClure,” 
of de 
do you want anyhow? 
He looked at me with swift intelligence and a sud- 


and then over at the other 


pair, drawing him aside, 


den show of sympathy 
with a withering glance 
‘What? With those cranks? Nething.” 
Jupiter descended to earth. Iam afraid we actually 
took a glass of wine together. Anyhow, from that 
moment to the hour of his death we were the best 
of friends 
Without the inner circle of the Quadrilateral, which 
had taken matters into their own hands, were a num 
ber of persons, some of them disinterested and others 
simple curiosity and excitement seekers, who might be 
described as merely lookers-on in Vienna 
afternoon before the convention was to meet we, the self 


lhe Sunday 


elect, fell in with a party of these in a garden “over the 
Rhine,” as the German quarter of Cincinnati is called 
There was first general and rather aimless talk Phen 
came a great deal of speech making. Schurz started it 


with a few pungent observations intended to suggest and 
inspire some common ground of public opinion and senti 
ment. Nobody was inclined to dispute his leadership, but 
every body was prone to assert his own. It turned out that 
each regarded himself and wished to be regarded as a man 
with a mission, having a clear idea how things were not to 
be done. There were Civil Service Reform Protectionists 
and Civil Service Reform Free Traders. There were a few 
politicians, who were discovered to be spoilsmen, the un- 
forgivable sin, and quickly dismissed as such. 

Coherence was the missing ingredient. Not a man jack 
of them was willing to commit or bind himself to anything. 
Edward Atkinson pulled one way and William Dorsheimer 
exactly the opposite way. David A. Wells sought to get 
the two together; it was not possible. 
his head in diplomatic warning. Horace White threw ina 
chunk or so of a rather agitating newspaper independency, 
and Halstead was in an inflamed 
state of the 
serious-minded 

It wa tothe Washington 
correspondents 
and satirist 


Sam Bowles shook 


jocosity to 


more 


nut 
story writers 


who were there t 





make the most out of an occa 
ion in which the bizarre was 
much in excess of the conven 
tional--with George Alfred 
lownsend and Donn Piatt to 
et the pace Hyde had yme 
from St. Louis to keep especial 
tab on Grosvenor. Thoug! 

editors facing our way, they had 
not been admitted to the Quad 


McCullagh and Nix 
with the 
The lesser light 


guild were innumerable 


rilateral 
arrived earliest [ron 


( hicago 


might have mistaken it for an 
annual meeting « {the Associated 
Press. 


Iv 
sembled. It 


5 ganargr nage sae as 
was in Cincinnat great 





Music Hall. Schurz presided 
Who that was there will ever 
forget his opening words: ‘* This 
is moving day.” He was just 
turned forty-two; in his ph 
ognomy ascholarly Herr Dokto 

} trim little figure a gra 
ful athlete; in the tone f hi 
voice an orator. 

hive tl bespectacled d 
i iire f the East hence 


ert, Wisdom and wise men have 
had their emanation, 
moved to something like enthu 
isl [he rest of us were fervid 
nd aglow [wo da and a 


ght and a half the Quadri 
f 


\ ' 
he worid in a sling 
It had 
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lateral had 
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and thing 
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Slandering Washington 


HE Father of his Country was one of the most sagacious 

of men. Common sense was developed in him, as in 
Franklin, to a point that amounted to a sort of genius. 
But some distinguished persons nowadays are trying to 
make him out a blockhead 

A century and a quarter ago the United States was new, 
mall, weak. The Atlantic was a great gulf whose passage 
required several weeks. Europe was a set of monarchial 
states constantly embroiled in the intrigues of kingcraft 
and in wars of dynastic ambition. Predominantly it looked 
with no friendly eye upon republics anywhere. Washington 
advised his fellow countrymen to let it alone and avoid 
entangling themselves in its greedy broils and wars. 
Sounder advice, on the body of facts which then existed, 
was never given 

But to infer, as many critics of the League of Nations do, 
that because Washington advised a given course to meet a 
given set of facts more than a century ago he would advise 
the same course to meet an entirely different set of facts 
to-day is to imply that he was one of those rare blockheads 
who think in a vacuum by rule of thumb. If he had been 
one of those blockheads he would have been as much op- 
posed to American independence in 1776 as he was two 
years before, when the facts were different. 

When a nation has just sent two and a half millions of its 
sons to fight on European battlefields warning it to eschew 
the affairs of Europe is about as useful as warning a man 
who finds himself in midocean in a leaky boat to stay on 
dry land. The choice before us is between throwing our 
weight to make those affairs least dangerous or most 
dangerous to u 

Washington never in his life gave a counsel of cowardice 
or of that little, pennywise, miserly selfishness which would 
refuse to put out a fire next door lest it get its clothes 
mussed. A big, courageous man who saw far, he took the 
best available means to the ends he had in view and did 
ot sit down to quibble and complain because means that 
he thought ideal were not at hand. No fair reading of his 
utterances and actions leaves a doubt that he—and 
Lincoln too would have been exerting himself for world 
peace and not pettifogging or playing party politics with it, 


The Alternative 


N 1898 a small French force occupied Fashoda, in the 

Sudan, and raised the French flag over it. Soon after- 
ward Kitchener appeared with a superior English force, 
claimed the territory for the Khedive, and demanded that 
the French flag be pulled down. For nearly six months 
France and England were at the verge of war, and very 
likely would have fought but for France’s internal troubles. 
Any accidental collision between the two forces lying side 
by side in far Africa would pretty certainly have touched 
off the European powder mine. 

In 1908 there would pretty certainly have been war over 
Austria’s annexation of Bosnia but for Russia's internal 
troubles, In 1911 Germany and France clashed in Morocco, 
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England gave notice that she would stand by France, 
French bankers called their loans in Berlin, German 
bankers told the Kaiser the country was in poor financial 
condition for war; and war was averted—by a hair. 

That is a fair picture of Europe’s chronic state prior to 
1914 and of what her state will be again, unless a régime 
of international law supplants the old anarchy. 

How does that concern the United States? 

We are building a great merchant fleet; but unless a 
régime of international law supplants the old anarchy it 
is only a question of time until we find there are no free 
high seas to operate that fleet upon. England could make 
her own definitions of contraband of war, determining her 
own rights to search and seize merchant ships; to say 
what they should carry and where they should go. Ger- 
many or some other power would be loosing submarines, 
staking off forbidden zones in the ocean, and sinking at 
sight! 

The United States would either keep its merchant fleet 
within its own territorial waters or fight for its rights to an 
open sea road. 

Any future big war will mean immediate foreclosure of 
theseas. As one invention has given power to foreclose the 
seas, another invention may give power to foreclose the 
air. The choice is substantially between a League and 
the old anarchy. 


Grubstaking Them 


(i food to Germany is so right from every 
rational point of view that the delay in arranging it 
was exasperating. But if the hell-raisers in Germany had 
had their way it would have been out of the question, for 
there would have been nobody to arrange with and no 
means of distributing food. 

Food is only the beginning. France has sufficient food, 
but her spokesmen continually emphasize her helplessness 
to get the industrial machine going again on an adequate 
scale. The fact is, a good part of Europe cannot get to 
producing this current year, on a scale that will meet the 
minimum needs of the population, without outside help, 
which mostly means help from the United States and 
England. 

They must have credit and raw materials. But they can 
get no help from the United States and England unless 
they maintain orderly, responsible governments that want 
to live in peace with other nations and to respect other 
nations’ institutions. 

Bolshevism shuts the door. 

The hell-raisers simply stone away the firemen when 
the house is ablaze. If there was ever treason to a nation 
or to a population, every Bolshevist in Europe is a traitor 
now; for he is trying to doom his fellow countrymen and 
women and children to such conditions as prevail in Russia. 

There is no question of interfering with other people's 
internal affairs or of denying the right of self-determination 
or of imposing our ideas on them; but if we are to give 
credit we have every right to prescribe the conditions, and 
Bolshevism cannot meet the conditions. It can get no 
American credit or copper or cotton or machines, because 
it has nothing acceptable to give in return. A bank robber 
might as well ask the cashier to lend him a gun, or, going a 
step farther, to oblige by shooting himself. 

If any formal notice is necessary the United States and 
England might give such notice now—that any nation 
which goes Bolshevist will get no benevolent considera- 
tion from them. 


Easy to Destroy 


ESTRUCTION of property is the trade-mark of the 

Bolshevists. Their simple economic formula is: “ Pri- 
vate property is bourgeoisie, and bourgeoisie be ——” 
By destroying private property they destroyed the indus- 
trial organization of Russia and promptly lapsed into a 
welter of ragged starvation. 

The thing is easily done. No economically idiotic Slavic 
idealism, or reigns of terror, or any other disturbances of 
public peace, are necessary. It does not at all require the 
red flag of Socialism or any extreme doctrine of social 
renovation. All it requires anywhere is some well- 
intentioned bungling. It can be accomplished right here in 
the orderly, unrevolutionary United States—and rather 
easily at that. 

Without growing a whisker or waving so much as a red 
handkerchief or violating a letter of the Constitution, 
operating expenses of the railroads, exclusive of taxes, 
have been raised to ninety per cent of their gross receipts. 
That would mean, as the case stands to-day, and except 
for the government guaranty of a minimum return, eight 
or ten billion dollars of private property invested in rail- 
roads practically wiped out; for a share of railroad stock 
that can never pay a dividend, or a bond that can never 
pay interest, is of very dubious value for anything save 
decorative and memorial purposes. 

It is not necessary to pass any confiscatory decrees. Put 
capital in a position where it cannot earn a return and the 
capital is practically destroyed. Courts may be appealed 
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to for rates that prevent confiscation; but even that is not 
a satisfactory condition. Considerable private property 
invested in public utilities has already been made useless 
to its owners-—-for the time being at least. 

A Bolsheviked railroad system is the last thing the 
United States wants. Congress is not in session, but 
the railroad situation needs the best constructive study 
the country can give it, every day. 


The Test 


~~ DAKOTA is now comprehensively committed 
to State Socialism. Prospective assets of the state 
bank, as custodian of all public funds, are figured at a hun- 
dred and thirty-five million dollars. There will be state 
flour mills and mines and warehouses; a state rural-credit 
scheme; and the state will assist worthy persons, under 
prescribed conditions, to build homes and buy farms. 
Eventually there will be a state or official newspaper in 
every county. 

Commenting upon this, a North Dakota banker observed: 
“There is no reason why it should not succeed if the right 
men run it.” 

A more exact statement would be: ‘‘ There is no reason 
why it should not succeed if the right men are put in charge 
and permitted to run it.” 

Certainly a Hill or a Harriman or a Cassatt could man- 
age a railroad for a state just as efficiently as for a body of 
private stockholders if the state would let him. Judging 
by experience the state would not. It would immediately 
begin to swathe him in red tape, limit him by cast-iron 
rules, put his ability in a strait-jacket and impose political 
considerations upon him. The value of a Hill or a Cassatt 
to arailroad, or to any other business, arises precisely from 
the exercise of his initiative and judgment; and the first 
thing Government aims at is to restrict initiative and judg- 
ment. It tends constantly to lay down a fixed rule for 
everything. 

Any business is a question of management finally. The 
whole argument for private ownership is that it is the best 
method of getting competent management. It must get 
competent management, because that is a question of life 
or death for it. 

For a privately owned flour mill incompetent manage- 
ment means death. For a state-owned flour mill it means 
simply a draft on the public treasury. 

The managers of these various North Dakota enterprises 
will be political appointees, selected by a governor who has 
nothing more vital at stake than the possible loss of a 
political office that he expects to hold only a few years, any- 
way, and in whose mind, with the best of intentions, politi- 
cal considerations are bound to be uppermost. 

If these enterprises were privately owned the managers 
would be selected by the various bodies of stockholders, 
for whom the penalty of making a wrong selection would 
be bankruptcy. 

Which, by and large, is the more apt to pick competent 
managers? When the manager is picked by private stock- 
holders he knows that if he manages capably there will be 
no question of his keeping the job as long as he wants it, 
that he will be given a free hand, and that his rewards will 
be in proportion to the results he gets. When he is picked 
by the governor he knows the next governor may throw 
him out, that the legislature is apt to interfere at any time 
and to any extent, and that he will be working for a rather 
niggardly paymaster. 

Finally, it is a question of management. Which scheme 
is more apt to get good management? 


A Good Place to Stop 


DISTINGUISHED economist has been telling the 

country that this generation will never see pre-war 
prices again, because the enormous inflation of credits and 
currency throughout the world can be got rid of, if at all, 
only by a slow process extending over many years; and 
until this inflation is got rid of prices will not return to the 
old level. 

You know we were complaining a good deal about high 
prices and high cost of living in 1914, for commodity 
prices in the United States were then about fifty per cent 
higher than they had been eighteen years before. Every- 
body who bought a steak or built a house thought that was 
some climb. According to figures collected by the Monthly 
Labor Review of the Department of Labor, wholesale 
prices in the Untted States, from July, 1914, to last fall, 
advanced one hundred and nine per cent. In the same 
period British prices advanced one hundred and forty- 
three per cent; and to April, 1918—since when no report 
is available—French prices had advanced two hundred and 
thirty per cent. 

The British advance was greater than ours by about 
two-fifths and the French advance was more than double 
ours. 

But ours is enough. This is a good place to stop. The 
Victory Liberty Loan must be taken by the public without 
a further great inflation of bank credits. Do your share. 
Subscribe early for all you can possibly pay for. 


—— 
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F THERE is anybody in these 
United States who does not feel 
that he could direct a motion 
picture better than we do let him 
stand up now or hence forever keep 
his seat. . . . I thought so; not one! 

This is proof conclusive that in 
this otherwise happy land of ours 
there live more than a hundred 
million movie directors, who, with 
no one to direct, must express their 
urgent art through the vicarious 
avenue of criticism. And so they 
write to us to tell us how pictures 
should be made or to ask us why we 
make them as we do. 

“Why do you permit Eskimos to 
wear wrist watches?” ‘“ Why is the | 
candle longer at the end of the scene | 
than when it was lighted?” “Why 
does the hero leave home in a lan- 
daulet and arrive in a bolshevicle?”’ 
“How can the cashier change from 
gray pants to black while entering 
the bank?” 

“Il can understand,” writes one 
whimsical critic, ‘how a maiden fall- 
ing into the North River and being 
rescued on her third time down 
might with perfect film propriety appear quite dry 
on the next picture, showing Gerald carrying her 
aboard his ‘yachet,’ but when a lady swims a 
mile—a mile, mind you—I insist that she will be wet 
quite through. Yet in the film called The Kiss 
That Killed you show *” And so on. “Why 





do you do it 


Embarrassing Questions 


_ does the calendar on the wall announce 
'Y the month of June, while without a blizzard 
rages?"’ ‘* How does the murdered miner pull on his 
boots after he was left to rot alone upon the desert?” 
“How did G. Washington know there were to be 
forty-eight stars in the flag, and why did Paul 
Revere ride a horse when he could have telephoned?” 

“In the name of beauty, tell us how we can keep 
our hair brushed while sleeping in a stuffy bunk, 
and how do the pretty ladies of the movies keep their 
nighties fresh and unmussed after tossing restlessly 
the long night through?” ‘‘ How is it the wronged 
wife will leave suadenly in great indignation; toss a 


few things into a hand bag; tear for the steamer, catching 
it just in time-—and then for the next week appear on deck 


in clothes that would fill a moving van?” 


“Dear Sir: In your film play, The Hapsburg Hell 
Hounds, the horrid Huns squeeze the hand of the hero in a 


letterpress, crushing it until the poor boy faints; 
we see him escape over a high picket fence, using two per- 
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Til BONERMEADS 


By ROB WAGNER 





ev 
Feeding the Ani 


mats is One of the Dietary Duties of an 
Assistant Director 
Above —Even When We Use Real Troops the Fans Wilt 
Quarrel With the Equipment and Technic 


} 


fectly good hands; click, we now see him with his ladylove 
while she pets the poor wounded member hanging useless 
and limp by his side; click, the arm and hand are well 


» 
~ - « 


Every Morning the Assistant Director Must Count His Chickens as Well as 


click, and 


His Roosters 
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again. Marvelous! But why in the 
name of ai 

Not only do these letters come 
from that large and at present very 
harassed class known as the bour 
geoisie, but the nobility and capital 
ists wish to know why we do it, and 
the lowly—though anything but 
meek prowling terriats have terrifix 
opinions. When the aristocracy 
grows indignant and even Re pub 
lican senators take their pens in hand 
we can truly claim to be indulging 
in the great democratic art 

That the so-called legitimate 
drama deals with unrealities is shown 
by its accepted gs) mbolism When 
the drinking chorus pretends to quafl 
brown October ale from wooden gob 
lets waved recklessly on high no one 
writes to the manager complaining 
of the silly make-believe. And should 
the casters on the gondola squeal 
while the romantic barge is towed 
across the stage the audience accepts 
this jerky motive power as a perfectly 
satisfactory device. But let us of the 
picture stray from the path of strict 
reality by a hair's breadth and we 
call down the deluge. This responsibility is made all 
the harder for us by the fact that in every audience 
there sits a rich man, a poor man, a beggar man and a 
collector for a fake installment house. Every man is 
an expert at something, and he notices instantly a 
degradation of the technic of his craft or graft. We 
are up against the collective wisdom of the universe 
and even though I am on the job, yet I'm not omnip 
otent, and mistakes are bound to occur. When they 
do, the studio hears about them in the first mail 
Here is the amusing consequence to the epistolary 
interest of one of these critic 


Fixing Mr. Franklin 
N CINCINNATI there dwelt a fellow named 


Thomas Franklin, who bombarded the studios with 
the most colossal indictments of their rotten technic, 
but for two years he received no reply, thou 
kept up his cannonade for the fun he was hay 

Then one day this letter came to him 

*‘Dear Mr. Franklin: You seem so very observ 


ant, so very, very cocksure and all that stuff, that 


j 





we have come to the conclusion that you are the infallible 
boy we are looking for. So if you are willing to start at the 
top and work down we will 

“Ah,” said Mr. T. Franklin when he had read thus far, 
“they are spoofing me.”’ 


But the joke of it was the letter 

















ended } ‘ er of work as a third [ 
t ector And now 
afte ‘ ‘ Mr. Franklin finds himself 
f ed bonel 1 a. d., responsible for 
© VE t that used to excite his ridicule. 
he vet t pietu of t ponsoring con- 
i eventee er four of them so fla- 
it retakes were necessary. And now 
Mr. Thomas Franl ndeep! imility isabout 
‘ " ittempt to explain—why we are 
ech illy stupid and aggressively ignorant 

it f entertaining the world. 

You st i “I Kdgar goes into the 
elephone te W 1 suit of cheviot and 
‘ ye twee You ill be let in on the 
r i ect hat permit the he-dolls to 
| ke colla even through cataclysmic 
ave ‘ You | lear But why 
t bewin the elling 
First let me define my status; it will explain 
much that follow me great observer has 
iid that while the Presidency marks the 
bright spot in our political sun the Vice Presi- 
dency strikes the darkest depths of civic 
oblivion. But this is a modest hiatus com- 


pared to the gulf existing between a director 


and an assistant director. I doubt if the world 
at large ever heard there was such a creature 
as the inglorious a. d 

I would be prone to quarrel with our official 
title were it not for the fact that some of my 
brothers fulfill that designation by assisting 


the direct 


wr to the point of running his per 


onal errands and holding his huge hat, though 
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these men are not assistant directors but 
directors’ assistant In his true place the 
assistant director has as distinct a job as the 
camera man or location hunter, and it is quite 
as tar remo’ it tirom directing 
This movie busine is so highly socialized 
that if the director had to think of his set 
props, continuity or cast he would have no 7 
time or mind for directing the action, and the 
iob of the d. is to see that these minutiz# of 
picture making are arranged or accounted for. In many 
tudi t! unsung martyr hires the cast-—-excepting the 
lead ‘ mates costs; times the action; arranges the 
ting edule ‘ kK the sets: edits the prop SCCS 
to the proper typing of the extras; inspects the ward 
bye ind then la out the scenes for the next day 
In the morning his first duty to round up his cast, cal 
roll, and then minutely inspect every costume. ‘“ Did 
u ever see a trained nurse, Miss Gatz?” ‘“ Yes, sir 
Why? ‘Because they don't wear high-heeled sho 
Now beat it quick and get yourself properly shod.”” Blake 
juad wa ned up in front of the dressing rooms yesterday 


morning, 


hoping the 


would pa hi ilert 
pectior but when he 
came out ! eugie eyt 
immediately rested , 
two damsels dressed in 
deep blue 


Do it Over 


‘| ERE, mud ughnut 
queer he cried, 
“if you think Salvation 
Army lassies wear their 


hair like shimmy dancers 


V ou'll never 


this game 


“Now make your dre 
ing rooms in about two 
jumps and report to me 
in ten minute 


Tom?” 
asks the head of the dress- 
ing had to 
borry that melodeon over 
at the Climax.” 
“That's all right, 


you had better ask the re 


*How’'stheset, 


squad a 


but 


earch department about 
the fireplace 1 don't 
think they had gas logs at 
that time,” I reply 
Besides ind 
sets it is ourduty to O. K 
that 
the 


grease 


costumes 


all make-up —to sec 
18 
number 





eve rybody 
right 
paint for the light we are 


using 


shooting in, and to take 





’ artes VARAM nT hones a at x 
The Romance of the Final Fade-Out is Somewhat Edited by the 
Hard-Boiled Audience Behind the Camera 


When the director comes on the stage all must be in 
readiness. ‘‘Tom, are the props correct?” “Yes, sir.”’ 
“The lights ready?” “Yes, sir.” “‘What scene do we 
shoot first?’’ “‘Twenty-seven; the one where Miss Flopit 
has the jam with the nurse who has won her husband. It’s 
the big hospital interior.” “Is everybody here?” ‘No, 
sir; Miss Flopit is not here. I’ve telephoned her four times 
and have sent ars for her.” “Well, for the love of 
Mike, ou suppose we are going to shoot without 
the lead? Get her! Get her, I tell you!” 

If the 
runn 


two ¢ 
how do y 
director is called down because the picture is ni 


chedule time he tells the office: ‘‘ Well, if that 


noe 
ing on 
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} pinhead assistant of mine had arranged the 
. outside locations for Wednesday instead of 
to-day we'd have had some sunshine.” 

Thus it will be seen that the assistant direc- 
tor is thé o. b. r.— official buck receiver — of the 
moving-picture business. He is responsible for 
the lady’s good health, all barometric disturb- 


ances, and even the artistic temperature of 
the director, for it stands to reason that sensi- 
tive artists should not be upset by piffling 


details. 

The night before we went off on location up 
in the Big Bear country I checked over every 
prop and detail of the scenes, and then went 
home and worried my head off. Just before we 
left in the morning I checked them all again, 
so | left in fair spirits, and looked forward toa 
good time up in the snow. 


Miss Duveen’s Noble Fib 


ONG trips from home are trying for those 
responsible for the cost of production, be- 
cause the absence of an essential garment, prop 
or what not may cause delays that will cost the 
company thousands of dollars. Macy would 
never let me take an actor’s word for anything; 
I must see it.. This is what I had done, and 
felt carefree as a boy on a picnic. I think I 
sang all the way up in the big machine; not 
very well, but still it was indicative of my 
spirit 3. 

Sut oh, There was one point in the 
continuity I had entirely overlooked. In 
previous scene a close-up had registered some 
open-work stockings on the well-shod feet of 
the leading lady, and later when she is seen 
sitting before the fire in the ranger’s cabin the 
hero recognizes her by her hose—a very impor- 
tant bit of action. I had utterly overlooked 
these dainty props. 





woo! 


a 


I never even thought of them until we began 
Sut when I heard Macy 
say ~ Miss Duveen, why haven't you on those 
stockings?” I thought the bottom had dropped 
out of the set. 

Don’t tell me women are not good sports and quick 
under the hat. Miss Duveen glanced sharply and appeal 
ingly me, but my face a 
woman’s pity for a man condemned o’ercame her, and she 
stammered: “Why, why, Mr. Macy,I thought I had them 
on. Tom told me to wear them and I had them laid out. | 
must have become confused and put on some others in 
the hurry.” 

“But that’s no excuse!”’ shouted the director excitedly. 
“Tom, why didn’t you see that Miss Duveen had on the 

stockings before you left? 


to rehearse the scene. 

1 
open-Work 
the look on 


at when she saw 


iieiiiaiacinaiaee —— How many times have I 
F 24 #. told ft 

hg ef ‘“‘But, Mr. Macy,’’ 

: % broke in our heroine, 

4 “4 “Tom asked me about 

- them just as we were leav- 

ing, and I told him I had 

et | them on I thought I 

had—and—well, Tom 


was just too nice to ask 
to see them.” 

It was a beautiful lie 
especially the part about 
my being too nice to 
ask—but it probably 
saved me my job, for the 
whole works was delayed 
for a day while a messen- 
ger from the city was dis- 
patched with the latticed 
hose. I think that blunder 
cost the company close 
to a thousand dollars. 

Some directors would 
have tried to fake the 
scene by cutting the inci- 
dent short and putting 
over the point in a sub- 
title—but not Macy. 
Thus it will again be seen 
that, besides justifying 
the title of o. b. r., the 
a.d. is also mostly respon- 
sible for the things that 
have driven a nation into 
letter writing. 

Though in no way at- 
tempting a defense of 








care that they have got it 
on the back of their necks 


or THe METH ‘ ts 


and behind the ears. 


AATION 


While the Big Chief Awaits His Boxer Hordes, His Assistant, at the Left of the 


Picture, Urges the Allied Troops te Victory 


many of our more outra- 
geous blunders I hope to 
(Continued on Page 77 
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HERE is no other tread like the Re- 
public Staggard Tread. 


It is a patented design; a really scientific, 
really effective non-skid. 


It does get maximum grip with minimum 
friction. 


The long oval studs roll with the road— 
not against it. 


They are always headed in the direction 
of the wheel's travel. 


Like a properly dressed belt on a pulley, 
they set up the least resistance; but they 
grip in a way that utilizes all the power. 


The full length of at least three whole 
studs is always in contact with the road. 


That is sufficient to overcome the tendency 
to skid or side-slip, although the brakes 
might be unequally adjusted. 


It serves to keep the car on a Straight 
track, even in slippery mud. 


The toughening of rubber by the Prodium 
Process makes Republic Tires last longer. 


It also makes the big, sturdy Staggard 
Studs last longer; and they preserve their 
anti-skid effectiveness to the very last. 


Republic Inner Tubes, both Black-Line Red and 


Gray, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber 
Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 


Republic 
STAGGARp 
MP S£A 16-22 (908 
Tread 
Maximum Grip with 
Minimum Friction 





IEPUBLIC 
TIRES 


With STAGGARp Studs 








LARGE bla oman and a little brown 
mat ittled from the colored waiting 
reom amid a shower of rice and old shoe 

Che Amazonian bride took the lead and held it 
Phe \ t di 1 
tive g B eatled 
tiiantl ith tw 
erlarge litcase 
he erstwhile wed 
d yuests howled 
th delirious joy and 
mparted advice 


loudly and liberally 
Che score of white 
had been 
aiting long and im 
patiently at Opelika 
for the arrival of the 
northbound Seminole 
Limited delayed 
boarding the train 
that they might miss 
none of the bridal hi 
Even the con 


fol who 


larity 
ductor forgot that he 
had time to make up, 


ind a grin sup 
planted the harried 
expression he habitu 


The bride was first on 
the colored coach She stood on 
the platform and beckoned im- 
sly to her lord and master 


ally wore 


periou 
C'm on, heah, you Lazarus! 
The 


eyes to 


Dawg'd if'n you ain't the hesitatin’es’ man! 
puffing, panting bridegroom raised docile 
his mammoth wife 
“Ise comin’, honey; but these suitcases is pow’ful 
he ivy S 

Huh!" 
The woman was on the ground in a stride. She 
wized the suitcases and whirled them lightly to the 
platform, Then she strode triumphantly down the 
aisle of the coach, followed by her meek and adoring 
The Afro-American passengers, roused mo 
mentarily from the lethargy begotten of a tiresome 
journey northward from Jacksonville and intermedi- 
ite points, turned grinning faces toward the couple. 
The revelers from the wedding feast ganged out- 
side the window and chorused unintelligible advice. 

Came the raucous “ Bo-o-o-ard!"’ of the conductor; 
the iron monster at the head of the train puffed, snorted and 
The cars trembled and forged toward the 
open country. The honeymoon of Mr. and Mrs, Lazarus 
Posey had begun 

The bride and groom occupied a seat amidships 
splendent in an Opelika-bought coat suit of turquoise, a 
gayly plumed hat of navy, and heavy black shoes topped 
modestly by near-silk checkerboard stockings. The shriv- 
eled groom was lost in the folds of an enormous overcoat 


Deo 
} Int 


got under way 


she re- 


wedding gift from the bride 
The train gathered speed. The bridal couple stared 
painfully conscious of the fact that they 
But, as they gave no imme 
of matrimonial affection, the 
quickly ‘ost interest, abandoned hope, 
gazes once again to the sear autumnal 


traight ahead, 
were the center of attraction 
diate overt demonstrafior 
other passengers 


and turned their 
landscape 
Despite the crisp snap of late September, the atmosphere 
oppressively Virgie, maternally 
al well-being of her recent matri- 


oft eyes upon him and gave 


within the car was close. 
olicitous for the physi 
monial acquisition, turned 
advice 

Whyn’'t you take off that they ov’coat, Lazarus?” 
sed her large powerful hand. 


Virgie, ‘cause’n you gave it to 


He surreptitiously pre 
I'd ruther keep it on, 


mie 


rhe rattle of the wheels settled into a rhythmic clackety- 


clack-clack-click; the bridal couple relaxed their self- 
onscious rigidity and leaned back against the velvet 
ishions. Instinctively they inclined toward each other 


until their shoulders touched and hands clasped warmly 
Lazarus shivered deliciously 

“We is ma’ied, Virgie!" 

“Sho’ is! Is you glad, Lazarus? 

*Q-o-oh! Hon!” 

“| mean hones’-to-Gawd sho’-'nufl glad = 

‘You is the foolishest woman 
ma‘ied to you!” 

‘You ain't answered ontil yet. 

‘Lain’t nev’ thought a man could be so glad, sweetne 
I reckon I is the gladdes’ +4 


I glad I is 


astin’ me | 


man what i 
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The Precious 


His Skinny Knees Wabbied. 
Wallet Had Disappeared! 


She sighed. For thirty-two years she had awaited this 
moment; waited for it with a decreasing supply of opti- 
mism. And now it had come. That morning she had been 
Virgie Goree, spinster; now she was Virgie Posey, bride. 
More, she felt reasonably certain that she was adored by 
the shrimpy little man at her side. The future appeared 
roseate indeed —especially since there was no argument as 
to the potential ruler of the home that was to be. 

Love and marriage had occupied a very small portion of 
Virgie’s thoughts in the past, largely because of the fact 
that she had been too busy. She was accounted the best 
cook in Opelika and for years her culinary services had 
brought a fancy price; yet always she had dreamed of the 
day when some doughty knight would ride up to claim her 
heart and her large and muscular hand. Against that hour 
she had hoarded her earnings— every penny over and above 
the bare necessities of life. Two months previously she had 
let it become generally known that she had a balance of 
nearly a thousand dollars in the Opelika bank. To her 
horror she was not immediately besieged by suitors. 

No silver lining showed itself until Lazarus Posey drifted 
into action—timid, retiring, awkward, diffident, afraid of 
his own shadow, and hopelessly inexperienced in love. He 
paid timid court to the massive Virgie and his suit was 
blessed with success. Much to Virgie’s surprise, she found 
that the runt of a man seemed to care for her even more 
than he cared for her fortune, and she responded with a 
passion that fairly terrified him. The epochal evening 
when they found themselves in each other’s arms had been 
a wonder hour for the pair. 

‘You ain't nev’ kissed another woman, Lazarus?” 

“Nary one!” 

She nodded. ‘‘ Don’t hahdly reckon you has 
ac’ ve'y ‘spe’ienced.” 

“No; Lain’t nev’ kissed no gals 
befo’?”’ 

Virgie hung her head in virtuous shame. 

“Lis a hones’ woman, hon.” 

His eyes narrowed with jealousy ‘You was engage’ 
oneet to Dolphus MeQuarter, wa'n't you, befo’ he went to 
Bummin’ham?” 


You don’t 


Is you ev’ been kissed 
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“Uh-huh! 
sweetness, not hahdly eighteen yeahs ol’ 
Dolphus was a pow’ful han’some man.” 

“Yeh!"’—bitterly. “ Diff’ent from what I is.” 

“Now, honey, that ain’t 
noways fair. Me’n Dol- 
phus wa’n’t on’y jes’ chil- 
lun, an’ we di’n’t know no 
mo’ ’bout’n love an’ sich- 
like than what you does 
now. But you ast me an’ 
I ain’t never been no 
woman not to tell the 
truth.” 

‘“*Reckon you ain’t 
hahdly love me much, like 
you was lovin’ him 


But I ain’t been on’y a gal then, 
an’ 


40 


in them days?” 
‘*How come 
not?” 


“T ain’t nothin’ 
on’y a li'l’ shrimp.” 

**You is the 
grandes’ man, Laz- 
arus! |] 
plumb fo’got that ol’ 
Dolphus McQuar- 


is done 


ter.” 
Her voice rang 
with a nuance of 


deepest sincerity; 
but Lazarus was too 
devoid of ego to be 
thus easily con- 
vineed, 

“Where Dolphus 
is at now?” 

“Bummin’ham.” 

“What he doin’ 


there?”’ 
“T dunno, Ain’t 
hea’d nothin’ on’y 


tha’s where he isat.” 
“‘Runnin’ roun’ with wimmin like what he useter do 
when he lived in Opelika, I reckon. Dolphus always did 
have a winnin’ way with ladies.” 

**He ain't nev’ had no way with me, Lazarus. You is the 
on’ies’ man I ever really did love—sho’ ‘nuff, that is.’”’ 

Thereupon they embraced again and were content. But 
the specter of the Adonis-like Dolphus McQuarter refused 
to remain unnoticed. It reéntered the stage two weeks 
later when the suggested a honeymoon. 
Lazarus shook his head thriftily. 

‘I ain’t got no money fo’ no honeymoon.” 

“That don’t make no diff’ence, hon.” 

““How come not?” 

““T is got money.” 

“‘Reckon we is gwine need that fo’ sumthin’ mo’ ’portant 
than what a honeymoon is.” 

Virgie set her teeth and shook her head; and those who 
knew Virgie understood that when she set her teeth and 
shook her head events in the immediate future were pretty 
certain to develop as she willed. 

“Lis’en heah at what I is sayin’, Lazarus. I is thutty- 
two yeahs ol’, come August, an’ I ain’t never had no hus- 
ban’ ontil yet. Fo’ the pas’ six or seven yeahs they is been 
uppity niggers in Opelika which is been sayin’ I wa’n’t 
never gwine git married. An’, now that I is gittin’ me one, 
they ain’t nobody gwine say all the trimmin’s what a young 
gal has ain’t comin’ with him. I is got ’mos’ a thousan’ 
dollzrs all save’ up—cash money. An’ I is gwine spen’ 
some of it right —so these Opelika niggers’ll shut up fo’ever 
an’ mo’. We'll have a weddin’ they ain’t never gwine foh- 
get, an’ then we is goin’ to Bummin’ham on a reg’lar 
sho’-’nuff honeymoon. Fo’ one month Virgie Goree is 
gwine have the bestes’ time a woman ever did have. After 
that ” Virgie sighed expressively; it was plain that 
the dim and distant future held few worries. 

But Lazarus had perked up. The pale yellow of his eyes 
tinted a jealous green. ‘“‘Whyn’t you pick out C’lumbus or 
Atlanta or Mobile or N’Yawleens? Why we is got to go to 
Bummin’ham?” 

“‘Because,”’ responded the practical Virgie, “I is been to 
all them other placesan’ I ain’t never been to Bummin’ham.” 

“N’r neither I ain’t,”’ he persisted doggedly; ‘‘but Dol- 
phus McQuarter has!” 

She shook her head, vastly pleased with this display of 
jealousy and not at all averse to encouraging it. 

“Huh! I ain’t mindin’ bout Dolphus McQuarter.’ 

“Well, Lis! An’ I ain’t hankerin’ to spen’ no honey- 
moon ‘long with my wife’s ol’ fiansay.”’ 


bride-to-be 


, 


Continued on Page 28 
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- STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


| How do you put such 
4 values into Styleplus ?” 






~~ 














This question is often asked. 
\ The answer is our “‘different’’ manufacturing 
method. 
\ We have a big volume and we concentrate it. 
| The substantial saving thus made in materials 
ro and labor goes to the public in the better clothes. 
This explains why Styleplus values stand out so 
y strong —why thousands of America’s well dressed 
f men buy Styleplus regularly every season. 
, If you are the kind of man who expects every 
( dollar to do its duty, you are a Styleplus man. 
\" Styleplus have the correct style that gives the 
right touch to the smart young fellows and the smart 
older fellows. 
‘= Styleplus reputation is built on quality—the kind 
\ that comes from good fabrics and sound tailoring. 
h Styleplus prices are in the medium range— open 
to every man’s reach. 
} Styleplus give you style, service and a big money’s 
worth. 
Visit your local Styleplus store today! 
\ 
} 
\ Sold by cone leading clothing mer hant in most cities and 
town rite for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer 
ASO HRC ARIES ATTA TE AN eu! 
Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35-$40 
Pe 
, “The sleeve ticket tells ihe price” 







Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc Founded 1849 Jaltimore, Md 


AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES 








Continued from Page 26 


Sho’ ne Lazaru I ain’t been lovin’ Dolpt us fo’ the 
nye ‘ 
*Meblhe« int it tha’s jes’ "cause you ain't sav 
hir e returned sage hey ain't no tellin’ what'd 
i ! i e¢ again.’ 
“You ain't got no cause worryin’ "bout Dolphus, hon, 
An’ Lis go min’ entire ot on Bummin’ham.” 
Herr 1 re ed s¢ Birmingham; and now every 
turn of the wheels whirled them nearer the Alabama me- 
pe ile edded and happy beyond the most de- 
' ents of the lest dream 
Ihe t pe the door of the coach. 
| ets! Have ir tickets ready!” 
Virgie ed. The e was set and her great moment 
1 at last arrived he moment for which she had waited 
neealed impatience She was about to demon- 
ate il way that her love was of the gloriously 
i rie 
he opened her new rav iitcase and extracted there- 
fr i shiny leather wallet. This she handed to her hus- 
hand. “The tickets is in there, da’lin’,”” she murmured. 
l better | vou to give ‘em to the conductor 
Lazaru infolded the wallet and stretched forth tenta- 
tive fingers for the long green ticket Then he paused and 
} eve eemed aLout to pop from his head 
Virgie,” he whispered reverently, “they’s a lot of 
twer dollar bills in heah!’ 
lhey’s five hund’ed dollars in that wallet, honey. You 


gwine keep it!’ She squeezed his hand 

He was left gasping by this display of regal genero ity. 

You is givin’ it to me?’ 

It’s our’n. You is gwine keep it, ‘cause it don’t 
good fo’ a lady to be payin’ out the money w’en she is on 
her honeymoon % 

“Virgie! You is the sweetes’ gal 

*You hones’ think so, da’lin’?”’ 

I ain't think so I knows it!” 

Five hundred dollars! He covertly counted the crisp 
new yellowbacks. He had never before seen so much 
money, save on those gala occasions of his retiring small 
town life when he visited the bank. 

Five hundred dollars—-and he was custodian and part 
owner thereof! What small doubt of the fullness of his 
wife's love he may have retained was banished instanter 
He handled the wallet gingerly and extended 
the tickets to the smiling conductor, receiving in 
exchange two celluloid checks, which he placed 
meticulously in his hatband 


” 


‘Just married?” queried the railroad official 


‘Reckon so Lazarus grinned proudly 

“On your honeymoon, eh?” 

‘So’t of.” 

The conductor waved his blue-sleeved arm 

‘THlave as good atime as you can while it lasts, 
Honeymoons don't oceur often, 
Good luck to the pair of you!” 

He moved slowly down the aisle. 
Lazarus folded the wallet painstak- 
ingly and placed it in an inside 
pocket 

some white folks sho’ is gran’ 
ain't they, Virgie?”’ 


ITh-huh!"’ she breathed He’ 
u elegant conductor.’ 
Ten minutes later she again turned 
to her husband 
This car is awful hot fo’ that 
ov’ coat, Lazarus.” 


Kinder.” He mopped a pro 
fu ely perspiring fore head 
*Whyn’t you take it off? You might ketch 
col’ if'n you keeps it on.” 
Lazarus met his wife’s eve They flashed 


the message “IT am bo Of came the 


overcoat He folded it respectfully and placed it 
beside him on the eat, nece arily moving closer to 
hi irve wife a he did so 


For the balance of the journey the bride and 
groom spooned unblushingly, exhibiting a vast in ne 
lifference to the beauties of the hilly topography of 2 
Northern Alabama. The train was lat 
! 


Darkness came 
upon them long before the tall buildings of Birmingham 
ippeared to view Virgie produced a succulent lunch, eare- 
fully wrapped in a copy of the Dothan Eagle; and they 
feasted revaling themselves at the water cooler between 
essions with crisply fried chicken 

At seven o'clock they rounded the base of Red Mountain, 
ind the thousand fire f the coke ovens came into view 
“*Golly Moses!” he ejacu- 
lated. “They is bu’nin’ out all they fiel’s.” 


Lazaru at up very straight 


\ native of the city, passing down the aisle, paused to 
laugh raucously and derisively 
*Huh!” he proffered. ‘‘Them’'s coke ovens.” 





Virgie cowed the derider with a stare of wicked hostilit 
and he moved sheepishly away. ‘“Co’se them is cook 
yvens,”” explained Virgie, secretly wondering what monster 


; ] t ’ ' 
hotel required so many fire 





“They's Sumthin® Wrong,"* She Dectared; 
Whyn't You Tell Lazarus I Been in Heah to See You Sat'dy?"’ 
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“Sho’ ‘nuff,”” returned Lazarus passively. ‘‘ You sho’ 


does know ev’ything, sweetness.” 

The long train paused in the yards and the honeymoon- 
ers gazed interestedly down First Avenue, where the lights 
in the big buildings glowed like a sprinkling of stars in the 
clear sky. La 
was the largest city he had ever visited, and he was op- 
pressed by the massiveness of Birmingham—the ring of 
flaming furnaces and blazing coke ovens; the grim cordon 
of steel mills and fire-spurting pipe plants. 


zarus was excessively nervous. Montgomery 





The brakeman came through and announced Birming- 
ham. The tired passengers whose destination had been 
reached rose, stretched their cramped limbs and collected 
luggage. Lazarus reached for his overcoat; but Virgie 
sLoppe d him. 

“*Tain’t col’ outside. You don’t need that heavy ov’ coat 
now.” 

“But it looks so swell, hon.”’ 

“Looks good ain't gwine he’p you any if’n you catch a 
0’ th’oat.”’ 

Lazarus laid the coat over his thin arm and tentatively 
reached for one suitcase. Virgie grabbed the other, and 
they rose to join the procession that surged slowly toward 
the forward platform. 

The train snorted under the shed of the handsome Ter- 
minal Station. It Je rked, quivere d, and then stopped with 
a hissing of air brakes. Virgie and her husband followed 
the crowd to the platform, then descended a stairway to an 
underground passage that led them eventually to another 
flight of stairs. This they mounted and entered the high- 
domed colored waiting room. The immensity of the place 
awed them; the bride was slightly uneasy, the groom 
frankly so. 

“What we is gwine do now?” he asked. 

“Go to a hotel,”” was her practical solution of the prob- 
lem. 

“Which hotel?” 

“Dunno; I ain’t never been to Bummin’ham befo’.”’ 

*N’r neither I ain’t been there.” 

“Then you knows jes’ as much 
*bout it as I does.”’ 
‘Less’n that. Mebbe we'd bes’ 


take a look roun’.”’ 













They passed through the waiting room and emerged on 
Twenty-sixth Street. The lights of many restaurants and 
second-class hotels winked at them from across the street. 
Before their eyes the somber quiet of Fifth Avenue was 
plit by a giant Tidewater car, which shot to the surface 
from the three-blocks-long subway and rattled on in the 
general direction of Ensley. A Norwood bus, bound for 
Chestnut Hill, stopped at the opposite corner to discharge 
and take on passengers 

A Boyles car, inbound, and a Gate City car, outbound, 
paused brietly before the depot. Half a dozen taxicabs 
thrummed to the curb and took on fares for the city’s lead- 






ing hotels. Everybody seemed to be going somewhere, 
and, what was more to the point, to know just where they 
were going 

The newly married pilgrims were gripped with vague un- 
certainty. Virgie shook her head. 


“an’ You Knows All 'Bout 
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“They mus’ be some nigger hotel near heah,”’ she vouch- 
afed. 

“Sho’ mus’.” 

“We is got to fin’ it. 
“Uh-huh!” 

“You is got to fin’ it,” she qualified. 
spo’ ontil you gits back.” 

“T ain’t know where to go,” he faltered. 

““Co’se not! If’n you did you woul’n’t have to look. 
You c’n fin’ some hack driver an’ ast him where some re- 


” 


I’ll wait in the 





spectful nigger hotel is at.” 

“‘Ha’n’t you better go with me, hon?”’ he queried nerv- 
ously. 

**Sho’ now, Lazarus, that woul’n’t be ladylike 

Resignedly he picked up suitcase and overcoat, and she 
lifted her burden. 

They retraced their steps to the brilliantly illuminated 
waiting room. 

“You wait heah,”’ he said. 
few minutes,” 

“‘Fin’ a good one, sweetness. An’ git the bridal soot.” 
She beamed pridefully upon him. 

Lazarus watched his chance and scurried across the 
broad thoroughfare like a little brown beetle. The evening 
was warm and he felt grateful that he was unencumbered 
by the heavy overcoat his bride had presented him with 
that day after the nuptial feast. Once on the opposite side, 
he stood uncertainly teetering on the balls of his overlarge 
elegantly shod feet. Fate solved his problem. An anti- 
quated seagoing hack rolled insinuatingly to the curb and 
an ebony driver leaned forth. 

“Hack?” 

“Don’t wan’ no hack. I wan’s adwice.” 

The driver promptly alighted and stood close beside the 
seeker after information. 

“Tse a specialist in that line too.” 

“What I wan’s to know is this: Where c’n I fin’ a fust- 
class nigger hotel?” 

“T e’n take you to one for fo’ bits. 

“Far from heah?” 

“Not s’ve’y.” 

“Tell me where ’tis at an’ I'll give you a quarter.’ 

“Where's the two bits?” 

Lazarus produced a pair of dimes and a slick 
nickel, which the hackman carefully examined and 
por keted. 

“Right roun’ that corner yonder yo’ll see a place 
marked Hotel—-Colored Only. Tha’s it.” 

The lobby of the hotel was 
far above the Opelika average 
Two or three men sat huddled 
about an asthmatic stove de- 
spite the fact that asudden rise 
of the mercury bid for open 
doors and windows. The atten- 
uated clerk bustled behind the 
counter as the prospect entered 
and stood awkwardly inside the 
door. 

“‘Sumthin’ you wants?” 

“This a colored hotel?” 

Bes’ in Bummin’ham.” 

“Tl is heah with my wife. I 
wan’s the ve’y bes’ what you is 


‘I ain’t gwine be gone on’y a 


on.” 
The clerk smiled knowingly. 
He knew the symptoms 
“ Big fine room with bath?” 
“Uh-huh! How much?” 
“Dollar’n a half a day.” 
Twelve bits! The price was steep, 
but 

““T’ll take it.” 

“Register heah—jes’ write yo’ name 
an’ wife.” 

That formality attended to, Lazarus turned to de- 
part, but the efficient clerk stopped him. 

“Rules of the house is cash in adwance.” 

“Huh!’’—grandly. ‘ Don’t make no diff’ence to me 
w’en I pays. You got change fo’ a twen’y-dollar bill?” 
**Reckon yeh, I got it.” 

Lazarus felt the admiring eyes of the lobby loungers 
upon him. With the gesture of a millionaire he flipped 
back his coat and placed his left hand in the inside pocket. 
His lips were expanded in a broad triumphant grin. 

Slowly the grin faded. A sickly, worried, pea-green ex- 
pression superseded it. His skinny knees wabbled. The 
precious wallet had disappeared! 

At first Lazarus was too stunned by his loss fully to com- 
prehend its magnitude. He flapped with limp hands at 
every pocket. He turned each inside out. He divested 
himself of his coat and groped frantically at the lining. 
His frenzied search was fruitless. Lazarus Posey wrung 
his hands in an excess of misery. 

“Oh! My Gawd!” he moaned. “isin bad, sho’ ’nuff!”’ 

““Sumthin’ wrong?”’ asked the clerk solicitously. 

Lazarus raised pitiful eyes. 

Continued on Page 30 
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| HE Cadillac Company has never, without warrant, 
‘\ cautioned the public to guard against possible dis- 
\t appointment 1n delivery. 


, . . . . 

| Such a word of warning is imperative at this moment. 
rr Production has now reached its normal volume and will 
A . . 

( continue at that point. 


Sut it will not be safe, even for those counting on obtain 
ing a Cadillac as late as mid-summer, to defer placing 
\ their orders. 


(! The reasons for this are plainly apparent. 
« 
The normal, natural, Cadillac market has always absorbed 
! each year’s progressive increase. 
This stable, steadfast demand has now been greatly 
accelerated. 


The hosts returning from France are spreading everywhere 
the gospel of Cadillac precedence the world over. 


The Cadillac army of old and faithful friends has been 
augmented by a second army of admirers who will be 
content with no other car. 





If your Cadillac dealer cautions you to lose no time in 
placing your order, his motive is sincere. 


He is acting in your interest, and we ask you to iccept 
his suggestion in the spirit in which it is offered. 
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Not sumthir he re rne ( ‘ thin’! I beer 
1 outen five hund’ 
I e hund’ed! Y ‘ moutt 
A ea crashed J The illet 
et friendly ha f ha eit I at te npart 
r Probal the illet had been about to fall from 
his pocket and the hackmar 1 noticed. He emitted a 
ld shrill shriek and darted through the doorway. He 
ide the first hundred yards in nothing at all and clipped 
ee seconds off that in the next hundred. He pulled up 
panting before the ancient shooting gallery where he had 
‘ ‘ ted by the hackman. Hack and man had disap- 
ad 
| irus stared through the traffic maze at the mammoth 
lerminal Station. Then abruptly he seated himself on the 
rb. Lazarus was exceedingly ill. There wasn’t a doubt 
he had come to the city fresh and verdant and 
id been taken In with neatne and dispatch, 
Ninny what I is! . . . Oh! Lawdy! What’ll 
\ writ i yr 


Hen 


ditated sadly over that phase of the matter for a 


few minute What would Virgie say? Knowing Virgie 
is he did, he fancied she'd say a plenty, and say it loudly; 
ind she was very likely to be more comprehensive in her 
inger than mere words And Virgie was very capable of 
iking thing phy ically unple asant, once she set her 
d to the tash 
I oul shriveled at the prospect. The ultimate had 
irred--all in a bunch. Circumstances had altered |} 
case considerably, and then some. Twenty minutes pre 


vusly he had desired nothing quite so much as the feel of 
} bride’s muscular arms about his elongated nech Now 
he had a sickening suspicion that the embrace would be of 
fingers instead of arms, and that their efforts would be con- 
fined largely to the windpipe 

What he particularly liked about his bride at the mo 
ment was her lack of proximity to his grief-shrunken form 


Ile knew how hard she had worked for the missing five 
hundred dollars and how scrupulously she had saved. That 
his error was of omission rather than commission would 
weigh little with her he was terrifyingly liable to act 
first and argue the merit of the case later And Lazarus 
was congenital opposed to physical combat. Too often 


had he been the combatec 


purred b aw in and forlorn hope, he earched through 





She harkened to the u tent voice Virgie Emitted a Bloedcurdiing Yow! and Threw Strong Arms 
’ About the Neck of Deiphus McQuarter 


his pockets once again Barring a secondhand postage 
tamp, nothing escaped | quivering inquiring finger 
Then he rose from the curb and moved awa directly 
vay from the Terminal Station and the waiting bride 
lle desired distance between then distance ind plenty 
{ lie wa firm di ple of arbitration ar he had an 
erpowering hunch that Virgie would bn in arbi- 
trating mood when she first learned of the | of her five 
hundred d i 
lie made his way down Fifth Avenue in the general di 
rection of the center of towr The street looked long and 
wide and quic and, a ea ale It offered sanctuary 
to one who sought quiet and ftorgettulne 
Meantime Virgie Goree Posey glued her eyes to the face 
of the big clock and wriggled uncomfortably on her bench 
it the station. Being bridally enamored ‘of her snipelike 
husband he experienced a vague uneasiness at h long 
ibsence he knew that Birmingham was very large and 
Lazarus very ma he knew, further, that he had an 
swcutely mit u p of that superfine quality which 
is genera known as gumption, and didn't know much 
i l g what he had 
he envisioned the ariou a ister that might } ive 
befallen him, and eventually ¢ led herself with the two 
titea the he ercoat before sallying forth on 
went x strese ither fir in the belief that she 
would confront a crowd, an ambulance, and the limp form 
f her hu ind 
Rut traflic was a ial There was noa lent, nor any 
‘ lence of one She paced the dewalk before the two 
block wide statior taring acro the crowded thoroug! 
fare for i linking nmrinking fnhyure She made her way 
finally toward Fourth Avenue everal taxicabs were parked 
there At th heel of cl it a gentleman of color 
She paused le i gt One of the idle 
chaulfe 1 large | N I ildered yellow 
t ‘ mat ed at he ng and earnestly 
Then he ired } i 1 bound and 
! } , ‘ ' ne hat n | ‘ | 
I'm daw ii uin't \ ety ee! 
rl Li t i2A \ ve he lelir 
‘ \ ‘ lashed to re 
i i l 1 t ‘ t she 
ered a iv om n Opelika, a 
ny} ed three hack, fronted | 
arc t ea izaleas | ed 
! ‘ rhe Hl I a SeVE ee! ear 1 
weg! but {t i 1 dappe ‘ h of plea 
Nd ‘ wi vowed ruly it she was the 
! t ar laise ha he would be the " 
Virmie Gores 


““Dolphus McQuarter!”’ 
‘Large as life an’ two times as happy! 


Her hand clasped his 


n't plumb pleased to see you. What you is doin’ heah, 


Her cloud of trouble again obscured the sun. 
,’ she responded darkly. 


Not Lazarus Posey from Opelika? 
that skinny li’l’ half-borned runt what useter work in the 


“Dolphus McQuarter,” she interrupted, with dignity, 
“T’ll have you know that my name at presint is Missis 


Dolphus curbed his speech and remained silent 
while her meaning filtered through his intellect. 


Me’n Lazarus always was 
well, he is skinny.” 


“Skinny ain’t never done nobody no hurt.’ 


gal, name of Elnora Phoenix.’ 
a pow’ ful pretty hame, fs 
* Pow’ ful pretty gal 
in Bummin’ham 


“Oh, "bout two weeks. We is on our honeymoon.” 


departing for Bir 
of free-lance taxicabbing 


vered their engagement by 
mingham and his eventual caree 


She wound up with their arrival and Lazarus’ search for : 
pau ed for breat! 
Birmingham, 

Dolp! us shook 


jes’ wait, I reckon.” 


lowed the advice 
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her ex-fiancé. By nine o’clock they had resurrected and 
reinterred the romantic past. By nine-thirty they were 
frankly bored with each other. When the big dial over the 
exit pointed to ten o'clock Virgie exploded with a detumes- 
cence of righteous wrath. 

“He sho'ly ain’t los’!’”’ she declared 

“Not hardly. They ain’t nobody coul’n’t designate him 
to the Te’minal Station.” 

Her brows puckered in deep thought. 

“Dolphus,” she announced, “I is got sumthin’ to ast 
you.” 

“Yeh?” 

“Ain’t hahdly no man gwine fall really-truly in love 
with me, is they?” 

The question was a poser and Dolphus diplomatically 
dodged the issue. 

“You useter be pow’ful pretty, Virgie. 

“Useter ain’t is. What I means is this: If’n I had lots 
o’ money an’ a man ma’ied me, ought I should think he was 
in love with me or the money?” 

“Tf'n ’twas me r 

“*Tain’t you— it's Lazarus.” 

*You—er—is got money?” 

“No,” bitterly. “‘I had money!” 

“What you mean—had?” 

“‘T mean | give Lazarus five hund’ed dollars what I had 
save’ up. He had it in his pocket w’en he went out huntin’ 
a hotel fo’ I an’ him.” 

Dolphus let loose a long significant whistle. 

“Five hund’ed dollars?” 

“Uh-huh! Cash money.” 

“Suff’rin’ Solomon! 








he is a’ready been gone two 
hours an’ a ha’f?” 

“** Mos’.”” 

Dolphus rose. 

“I knows of a nice respectful hotel you ec’n put up at 
t’-night—an’ t’-morrow mawnin’ I'll take you to see a 
lawyer.” 

“What you mean?” 

‘You wan’s the truth?” 

“Yel 

‘lis gota hunch Lazarus Pose y is spendin’ his honey- 
moon with yo’ money ‘stead of with you.” 

Virgie’s large bony fists clenched. Dolphus had put 
into words her thoughts of the past half hour. She heaped 
contumely upon her own head for the surge of liberality 
and trustfulness that had prompted her to give Lazarus 
the custody of her money. All men were alike, but she had 
rather flattered herself that Lazarus was different: that 
his virtue would be fright-insured 

She was stung, and she knew it. And hell hath no fury 
like a woman stung. With conviction of his guilt, her 

passionate love for the half man she had wedded be- 

came an intense hatred. She fairly reeled under the five- 
hundred-dollar blow. Anything else she might have 
forgiven. She | t him, to tell him in 

graphic English her opinion of him and then give a 

practical demonstration. All this she told Dolphus 

this and a little more. 
**An’ now,”’ she wound up. “What is I to do?” 
“T’ll take you to Sally Crouch’s hotel an’ t’-morrow 
mawnin’ you ¢ *n have a warrant swore out against him, 


ged to me 


case’n he ain’t a’ready lef’ Bummin’ham. Is you got 
any money lef’ a-tall?”’ 

*** Mos’ th’'ee hund’ed dollars. 

“C’m on!"’ He glanced questioningly at the lug- 
gage. “All that your’n?” 

“No!” She fairly spat the word forth. “On’y this 
heah straw suitcase *Tother one an’ the ov’coat be- 
long to Lazarus. An’ I ain’t got no min’ totin’ ’em 
roun’ Bummin’‘ham. I isgot enough remembrances 
of him without I got to look at what I give him fo’ 
a weddin’ presint.” 

The practical Dolphus picked up suitcase and 
overcoat. Followed by Virgie, he crossed the wait- 


ing room and checked them, paying a dime on 
each. He handed the checks to Virgie. 
“Lazarus cain’t git °em, anyway,” he commented. 

“Lot he cares!”’ she sniffed, dangerously close to tears 
of rage and smashed pride. “Ain’t he got my five hund’ed 
dollars?” 

“I got my taxi outside,”’ suggested Dolphus. “I'll drive 
you down to Sally Crouch’s an’ lef’ you there. T’-morrow 
mawnin’ I'll take you to see Lawyer Evans Chew.” 

The three-hour vigil had seemed interminable to the 
deserted bride; but her agony of apprehension was a wild 
orgy of joy in comparison with the racking Lazarus Posey 
had undergone. He had tramped the streets of Birming 
ham like a man possessed—furtive, slinking bullet head 
shaking from side to side on his skinny neck. A large and 
juicy blob of grief had descended to deluge him with 
hopeless misery. He was the walking personification of 
concentrated gloom. 

And the worst of it was, he was sincerely distressed at 
the sudden and highly unsatisfactory termination of his 
wedding journey. He was in love with the massive creature 
who had won his heart and hand, and his envisionment of 
Continued on Page 115 
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“No ring? Here’s your Life Saver” 


The man who can hand out Life Savers is best man to go to for holesome candy. Eat one of these little 
pure-Sugar rings and you will be wedded for life to the dainty, delicate quartet of 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


Each of the Life Saver flavors is as sweet as a June bride 


PEP-O-MINT is full of delicious pep. CL-O-VE is warm with the spice o’ life. 
WINT-O-GREEN is cool and refreshing. LIC-O-RICE will make every moon a honeymoon. 





When you buy substitutes, you take a chance for better or worse. You pay the Life Saver price and look in vain for Life 
Saver quality—this is breach-of-promise. Once you know these pure sugar-and-spice tidbits, nothing can alienate your affections. 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York Montreal ‘Taig 
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300,000 Friends Now 


The New Light Weight $1395 Enduring Car 
Wins Friends Because of Its Performance 








Advertise the Essex 


apie il ppeagaaaa Mitel ail tad Essex Qualities Not 
and ride in the cat ~ 
depstoes Comparable to Any Car 


ve found no way to d ribe it that is half 
| mon e, fic) . ° ° - 
V asa at . No other one car 1s like the | sex nn degree ot 
was announced with th atement that beauty, comfort, performance or endurance. Other 
o be advertised by those who would rid cars closely match it in some of these particulars. 
he car would not be advertised as other But those who attempt to describe the Essex use a 

been advertised. dozen different well-known makes for comparison. 

' e made for it oonl: ( 
would be Peoy bath Its lightness and cost are com ipared to the cars 
_ Lride and we would rety best known for ther class. Performance comparisons 
ju fo speak for | I. o into the high-priced car field. Essex speed, 
ww how the Essex has won its place by Essex acceleration and Essex hill climbing are al 
» w about tt. most invariably stated in terms of such performance 
first dav the Essex was shown—Januat as are made by cars best known in those particulars. 
uN MOUSANCL PCo] » all parts I The finest and costliest closed cars are re terred 
ntrv ? | | to the invitation to ride mn to as being the nearest to Essex in riding quality. 


: Cars that have proved their leadership in_ the 
Had Been Expected field of endurance are the standard by which the 
1 


Two Y ars ong life of the Essex is measured. 
And the appointment detail of the Essex is ex 


\W | il | | ( hac ’ 
r pressed in terms which describe the most desirable 
Wi \ i ’ oney | ' ‘ . . 
, - l, h permitts i makes In that particular. 


igh any ap Note How People Agree 
on the Essex 


wal he interest of all who realize 
} ! 
ol W , ) mica operation, . . 
: hese facts are merely suggestive of the Essex. 
\ } }™ for Inc? ridin ca 
ther attractions heretofore obtain People who know the Essex understand how com 
vy cars. pletely it meets their idea of motor car value. 
ATS enthusia V ‘ch Essex The interesting fact about what one hears among 
et } ‘ oO raf se fo y ‘ ‘ r 
ley Nave foun } le very motorists 1s the practically universal approval every 
‘ . 1 9» ’ , ' oO e | P 
prized 1 the ea icy perate and one has tor it. 
t vin n « t and expense of operation, 
; There is no middle ground endorsement. It is 
of good light weight cars are the most 
f che I nearer to being a unanimously accepted car than 
ppo ! { f 1¢ ex . 
; any we have ever known. 
in tt all the advantages they know in 
arieks oh FAT “< tl c ; 1 with the Esse It: lue will 
\\ } © a onal qualities of cars that met acquainted W 1 the ssex. ts value l 
and three times as much as thev have pal prompt vou to say such nice things about it as will 
at ! biles. richly reward us for advertising to you to go sec it. 
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EFORE Leagues of Na- 

tions and armistices and 

prohibition, before uni- 
forms and panoplied flags of 
the Allies on Fifth Avenue, be- 
fore Over There, and before 
even It’s a Long, Long Way 
to Tipperary—before all the 
splendid trappings that ac- 
company the horrors of war 
and the reactions which follow 
it there is no exaggeration in 
saying that some of the finest- 
looking men, physically, in 
New York were the chauffeurs 
and footmen of the rich. 

To particularize at once, 
Henry Binks, of Springfield, 
Vermont, when he stood upon 
a New York curb, clad in the 
bottle-green livery of the 
Channing-Cholmondleys, with 
a priceless sable robe over his 
arm, was a sight to fill the 
eye of anyone who cares for 
beauty. A rhapsody of mas- 
culine attractiveness Henry 
waited with his rug until what- 
ever moment it should please 
Miss Edythe Cholmondley to 
come forth from the latest 
haunt of fashion, where she 
had been undergoing the terp- 
sichorean and bacchanalian 
torments of a thé dansant, 
and step languidly into her 
limousine and allow Henry to 
lay the sable over her chiffons. 
Then drawing her pretty little 
chin down so that it touched 
her neck, and looking up at 
him from under her penciled 
eyebrows— penciled by both 
Nature and Edythe—she 
would murmur in the tired 
sweet voice of one who is com- 
pletely rested and care free: 
** Home, Henry!” 

Henry Binks’ heart always gave an immediate answering 
hop, and a deeper color flooded his already rosy cheeks as 
he closed the door and took his seat beside Fiske, who 
drove for the Channing-Cholmondleys. Then when they 
had reached home—it was usually almost six blocks away 
Henry, again unsteady in cardiac localities, would get 
down from his post, open the door, remove the robe, go up 
and ring the bell in order that Joseph, despicable snob that 
he was, might open the door for Miss Edythe. And when 
Joseph had forbiddingly closed the door behind her Henry 
would go back to the car, climb up beside Fiske and sigh 
heavily. For a long time Fiske thought it was either 
foiled ambition which caused these exhalations from Henry 
or else some of those socialist notions which always got 
everyone concerned into hot water. 

“You don’t want to get thinking you’re as good as Miss 
Edythe, because you aren’t, and nothing will ever make 
you,” commented Fiske after a particularly unbearable 
heave from Henry. “Her old man earned every dollar 
he’s got, honestly, and he spends nothing on himself and 
family compared to what he could spend if he didn’t know 
it was wicked. Old man Cholmondley likes to help people 
help themselves. It’s his hobby. It was him that induced 
me to let my Matilda go to college. ‘There’s just one 
aristocracy in this country,’ says he to me, ‘and it’s the 
aristocracy that’s open to everybody the aristocracy of 
education.’ He was right, Henry Binks; but only part 
right, and I tell you why. If you think my Matilda with 
her A. B. and going on to an A. M. is anything like Miss 
Edythe —" 

“I don’t!” interrupted Henry Binks, who knew Matilda 
well. They drove along in a sort of silence, until Henry 
unconsciously sighed again. 

“It certainly gets on my nerves—the way you sit and 
sigh,” fumed Fiske. ‘‘Why can’t you be contented? You 
were crazy to be mechanician of the Cholmondley cars 
and you've got five of the best boats in any private garage 
in the city to fuss over. It was your own notion being a 
footman, and though I must say that you perform your 
duties in a way that does me credit I don’t see why you 
keep on if it riles you so to see the Cholmondleys put on 
dog.” 

“Have the family complained of me?” inquired Henry 
with his first show of animation. 
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SIRL WITH HENNA HAIR 


By Rebecca Hooper Eastman 


“Our new man of whom you 
» so jealous.” 

“wat; Peaches, of course!” 

Miss Loring immediately 
darted to the door and looked 
out, but found the corridor 
empty. 

All through the second act 
of the premiere of the new and 
beguiling French opera Nanny 
and. Peaches whispered and 
were whispered to by their 
chaperon and the men of the 
party. Every now and then 
Peaches, who had occasiona! 





qualms about talking, would 
settle down demurely and try 
to listen to the prima donna, 
but nobody had any mercy on 
her. 

Meanwhile, from below 
Henry Binks sweltering hor 
ribly in the tight dress suit 
surveyed her with wistful long- 
ing. He liked music, too, and 
the opera was making havoc 
of his lovesick wits. The more 
he looked at Edythe, up above 
him in her little private ex 
pensive heaven, the more pa 
sionately miserable he became 
And when a certain supremely 
gorgeous and melting tenor 
voice hushed even the 
Channing-Cholmondley — box 
into poignant ilence Henr 
Binks, feeling that he could 
stand unrequited love and 
high life no longer, r 
seeingly forth to the icy air on 
Broadway. The reason he 
didn’t immediately rush int 
an adjoining building was that 
though he could swallow a 
drink if anything dep nded on 
it he hated the stuff. Not 





ished un 





“Not much! They’re stuck on your style.” Fiske stole 
a predatory look at the perfect specimen of manhood 
beside him. ‘‘Won’t you come round to the flat to-night?” 
he asked with wheedling hospitality. ‘“‘The Cholmondleys 
are having a dinner for Baron von Blentz, and we won't be 
needed. Matilda’s going to make a rarebit about half past 
ten on her new electric chafing dish.” 

“No, thanks,” said Henry Binks in the tone of one who 
has another engagement. “I’m going to the opera.” 

“Hey?” 

“Oh, I'm going to stand up. Between the acts I intend 
to roam round and see how New York society looks after 
it gets off its evening coats.” 

“You won'tlook fit. That checked sack suit of your 

“T hired a dress suit. It isn’t quite big enough, but it 
will do if it doesn’t give way.” 

Henry Binks didn’t think it was necessary to inform 
Fiske that he had seen in the social notes that the Channing 
Cholmondleys had given their parterre box to the Loring 
that night, and that Miss Edythe would go to the opera. 
Had he done so Fiske, who had annoying intuition, would 
have guessed the real cause of those sighs. 

No one who had any right to call Miss Edythe Chol 
mondley Edythe ever called her Edythe. She went by 
the unoriginal appellation of Peaches and Cream, because 
that combination perfectly described her complexion and 
general sweetness. And it happened that when the Loring 
and Peaches drifted into the Metropolitan the magnificent 
figure of a young man in a dress suit which pinched, but 
which had not yet given way, lurked in the quiet low pas 
sage outside the parterre boxes. 

Miss Edythe Cholmondley swept Henry up and down 
with one of her caressing glances. It wasn't that Peaches 
was man crazy; it was simply that she loved life and 
everything about it—never having had any cause to do 
anything but love it. Her eyes caressed any flowers in any 
shop window, any pretty slum child, and any young man. 
After optically caressing Henry Binks she gave a little 
start and looked back at him half questioningly before she 
entered the box. ‘‘ Who is the enormous Adonis?” inquired 
Nancy Loring with a giggle in her ear 

‘I don’t know—except that he is the image of Henry 
Binks.” 

“Henry Who?” 


caring therefore to di pel the 
thought of Peaches with alco 
hol there remained only the movies and Matilda. Hay 
ing flipped up a coin to see which it should be, the film 
lost. 

Matilda Fiske, A. B., dressed exclusively in shirt waist 
and skirts, wearing striped silk waists at night and striped 
madras ones by day. She wore tortoise-shell glasses both 
daily and nightly, she used the Western r, and she wa 
always asking you if you had read some book which wa 
neither a novel nor a detective story. And she was pained 
when you hadn’t read it. Positivel) 
Matilda, though, was her hair. There was a great deal of 
the hideous dark red tuff, and it color always made 
Henry feel slightly ill. 

Matilda had been about to mix the rarebit with beer but 
when Henry Binks came in she substituted milk. She 


- 4h 
y the worst thing about 


wasn’t going to have Henry’s corruption on her head! 
Among those present at Matilda’s this eve ning were a girl 





chum of her also in a striped silk waist and unron 
shoes—and an underling lecturer on economies, who 
one of those peo] le who are oO extreme! polit that the 
inspire everyone else with the desire t be rude, 

“Lord Robert iys, Int! Evening Post to-1 yr} t, that 
Germany has been preparing for war for years and intend 
to fight England,’ remarked Matilda by way Of simul ta 
as she cheerily stirred the rare! 

“I'd like to see a real good old-fa ( ‘ 
lated Henry. 

“Well, you never will see another wa eae : 
the polite professor of econom \ ) t ul 
economicall IM po ble, because 

“*Nummy, nummy!” interrupted Mat i had 
just sampled the rarebit, 

“Too bad!"" mourned Henr \W vould be a ¢ 
forme. I can shoot easier than 1 can breathe!” This | 
statement had especial significance at the moment 

“*T must uy, Mr si! that I’) lattered that 
should have put Liowt tt ome to my rare 
bit,” ren ‘ M i {ter the re had g ( Ku 
you needn t next time The profe or didn’t 
y She favored Henry with one of her annoying superior 
smiles, and Henry gazed fixedly at her dreadful hairs It 
was the most objectionable mahogany red, and behind 
those tortoise-shell glasse he had meanish designing 


green eye 
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remarked 
hair, eyes and 


“That professor looks like a licked cur!” 
Henry heartily by way of adieu; Matilda’ 


clothes being entirely on his nerves by now 


Looking at Matilda, he decided, was about as pleasant 
is listening to the teet! of a comb grating on a window 
| ine 

The next da late in the afternoon, when Miss Edythe 
Cholmondley— her hair was straw yellow and fluffy 


ame daintily down the red-carpeted steps from her thé 
dansant she found her Henry waiting as usual, superb in 
hottle but no limousine and no Fiske 


“Excuse it 
ipologized Henr << ke is ver 


green 
, 


of gas,’ 
He 


almost out 


much ashamed. 


miss, but we were 


i didn't look disturbed at Fiske’s 
he had for some time been looking for a 
nce to ask Henry Binks a leading questior 

W here you born, Henry?” she asked, propound- 
it, and at the same time burrowing her neck deliciously 


were 


vith her chir 


“Springfield, Vermont, miss 


Henry?” 


‘Is it a pretty place, 

“‘Sometimes in the year it’s pretty. The homeliest time 
is the muddy season, when the mud comes right up to 
the hubs.” 

‘And I suppose it’s prettiest of all at apple-blossom 
time For of course you do have apple trees in Vermont, 
Hlenr 


na kind of apple we haven't got 
on our farm ck of the barn orchard of 
Maiden’s Blush Henry warmed to his subject. ‘ You 
should see that orchard round the last part of May, with 
over the stone wall.”” He 


‘You couldn't menti 


there’s an 





lilacs growing round the edges, 
paused and panted 


“I suppose the sky lool oclose that you could almost 
reach up and pull down a little piece of white cloud 
for a pillow 

“T never thought of it before, but the sky is awful close 
in the spring.” 

“Just like a mother bending over all those cunning little 
new things bending over them and watching them, 
Henry.” 

The car having rolled noiselessly up to them Henry 
Binks opened the door in ecstasy, laid the sable robe across 
Georgette knees, and heard the music of those sweet 
tired words, “Home, Henry!” as in a beatific dream. 


‘Hlome, Henry!"’ Adorable phrase! 
Unfortunately for the purposes of a fiction writer Henry 


Rinks was not afflicted with ambition. He liked automo- 
biles, and he liked tinkering with them, and he always 
would Maybe some day if it came handy he might own 
a garage, but he really didn’t care much who owned the 
garage as long as he could fuss round the latest thing ina 
yasoline engine. New engines and “Home, Henry!” 
those two things were all he needed to satisfy his poetical 
erTay igt 

Chat night, late, as he sat in his room alone, staring at 
the front page of his evening paper, he rehearsed again and 


few short words they had had about mud and 


blossoms 


again those 
apple 

‘Society Girl Elopes With Her Chauffeur!"’ he read at 
last and a crimson blush consumed him. It 
made things so common, it lowered Edythe Cholmondley 


in headlines, 


indescribably somehow to have the fact so flamingly an 
nounced that it was at all possible for a society girl to 
elope with her chauffeur. If Henry had been a little more 
worldly, and much more ambitious, and a little less decent 
and sincere, he would have thrust out his chest and said: 


This other man got away with it. Why not I?” 
Indeed he might and said many other 
things to himself if he had not been too modest and per 


haps too slow Hle 


have gone on 


could perfectly well have argued, for 
good looking of the 
Indeed, I'm better looking 


instance 1 am every bit as as any 


young men she dances with 


than most of them, because I live in the fresh air and don’t 


drink too many cocktails,’ 
Henry Binks could also have said if he had happened to 
remember it ‘There isn't anything better in the corpus« le 


the old New England blood that 
Wasn't my grandfather a gover 
Uncle Henry te 


line in this country than 
flows through my vein 


nor of Vermont? Didn't my Binks 


But because he found contentment in the machinery of 
motor cars and was happy in his content Henry Binks 
didn’t trouble himself to think he was better than he was 
or even to estimate exactly how good he was All the 
estimating he bothered with was considering how far short 


the rest of her 


ex fell when compared with Edythe Chol- 
but he 


mondley. He loved her oh, yes, he realized that 
could see her every day and worship her from afar; and 
what more did he want? 

Edythe Cholmondley’s life was so full of pleasant hap- 


eem odd to her that she always felt 
away from those afternoon dances in 
Bink Neither did she think it 


she looked at his back steadily all the while she 


penings that t di 
in a hurry to get 
order to see Henry wat 
queer that 
car, and never gave Fiske’s shoulders even a 
passing glance, She wasn’t often stirred by any longing to 


tulk to Henry; it was enough to see him or to know that 


was in the 


she could see him whenever she wanted to merely by call- 
ing her car. Whenever she wanted to see Henry she saw 
Henry. No wonder Henry was satisfied, for Miss Edythe 
never missed a day. 

Blissfully they both thought that everything would 
always go on just as it was going, forever; or at least as 
long as they wanted it to. Rather abruptly, however, the 
Channing-Cholmondleys ceased inviting German barons 
to dine, and at the same time things stopped going on as 
they always had. 

Henry Binks was one of those who stood on curbs and 
assured excited strangers that America had no call to 
take the Europear war personally. Never having been 
abroad and never having thought at all in international 
terms he considered Belgium farther from his ken than 
Mars, which he had seen all his life. Despite the fact that 
he read with distaste what was going on it didn’t seem any 
more real to him than the horrors of Libby Frison in: his 
history; or the sufferings of the ancient Egyptians. The 
names of those French and Belgian towns where such awful 
things were happening didn’t sound like regular places, 
such as Bridgeport and Worcester. 

Henry woke up with a bang when America declared 
war, and putting all selfish thoughts of the poetry of 
machinery and the maddening rapture of unrequited love 
behind him he got ready to sail for France among the 
first. 

The last time he went for Edythe Cholmondley in the 
official capacity of her footman he thought she looked 
decidedly white and doubly alluring. 

You are leaving us, Henry?” she asked as he held open 
the door 

“Yes, miss.” 

Her lips trembled a little and she looked down on the 
usual red carpet which stretched over the sidewalk. 

‘Before you go, Henry, I want to give you something,” 
“I’ve looked round the shops and I couldn’t 
I want you to 


she said. 
see anything I thought you'd like. So 
suggest something.” 

“There is nothing you could give me that I want 
except one thing,” he said quietly, but with a quick glance 
at the too oblivious Fiske. ‘And as it isn’t fitting for me 
to ask for it I shall have to go without it.” 

Blood of the governor of Vermont, where were you? 
You should have dared! 

“I don’t know whether I have decided on the right 
thing or not,”’ she said in staccato tones, because it was 
strange how unexpectedly and easily one cried, these days. 
‘‘But—for some absurd reason, Henry, I thought you 
might like this! Don’t open it until you get on board. 
And then, if you don’t want it throw it to the mermaids. 
Good-by, Henry.” 

““Good-by, miss.” With their eyes they kissed each 
other. ‘Are we going anywhere else to-night?” 

With the same respect as usual he laid the sable rug on 
her knees, 

“Nowhere else to-night.”” She-tried to add “Home, 
Henry!”’ but as she made a wretched failure of it she 
managed to pretend that the effort was a cough. 

Her first 
greater of the two, because she was not going to fight, as 
he was, with the serene cool knowledge that he was and 
always had been a splendid shot. She would just stay at 
home and watch things get slowly worse, while he went 
into the thick of it and became a hero. 

Henry Binks, of Springfield, Vermont, had never known 
such happiness as the fevered joy that transfused his soul 
when he opened Edythe Cholmondley’s little gift the 
minute Fiske was otherwise engrossed. It was her picture, 
and a little four-leaf clover under the glass. 


unhappiness, which was also his, was the 


“Henry,” said the tiniest letter he had ever received, 
‘I send you my picture and wish you luck. The four-leaf 
clover is remarkable because it is the only one I ever have 
found. So you see I pass on all my luck to you. E.C.” 


On account of many qualities that had never distin- 
guished him in peace Henry Binks, like many others, be- 
came distinguished in war. His lack of imagination, his 
lack of nerves and his calm confidence and splendid hatred 
inspired men who fought with him. Even covered with 
mud, and weary, Henry Binks was still too handsome to be 
described in a dispassionate and convincing manner. He 
was Henry Binks, and there never was and there never has 
been anyone quite so prepossessing; or so helpless about 
bettering himself. He didn’t want to better himself! If 
he should survive the German explosives he hoped to get 
back to the Channing-Cholmondleys again, and he wrote 
as much in his one letter to Peaches: 


Dear Miss Cholmondley: I cannot help thanking you 
for the picture and the four-leaf clover, which so far has 
brought me so much luck that they've all taken to calling 
me the boy with the enchanted life. When we get this mess 
cleaned up over here I’m coming home with a brand-new 
idea for an aéroplane engine. I'll work it out between 
times, because you know without my saying it that I want 
to come back to you. 

| invented the engine idea one day when'I got trapped 
and | can tell you I was afraid I would be 


in a shell hole, 
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bumped off before I had a chance to tell anyone. I’ve 
drawn it all out; and I’m mailing one copy to you and one 
to Miss Matilda Fiske, so that there will be a double chance 
of my getting the idea safe home. And if the Huns should 
prove too much for even your four-leaf clover I want to 
leave you all there is in the idea as a mark of my feeling for 
you. There may not be anything in it though. 
Remember me respectfully to your folks, and believe me, 
Truly yours, HENRY. 


Though he had never asked her, and didn’t want her 
to do it, and half wished he had never been halfway polite 
to her, Matilda Fiske wrote to Henry systematically twice 
a week, on her typewriter, and told him the news. How he 
yawned as he read those businesslike epistles, and how he 
writhed at the remembrance of her waists and hair! At 
last, however, Matilda typed him that she had an oppor- 
tunity to come to France with her college unit, and have 
her expenses paid, and that she would see him soon. 

After that as he never heard from her again he decided 
that something serious had happened to Matilda, and he 
regretted it. Even though she might have made the 
supreme sacrifice his teeth were on edge when he thought 
of her. Sometimes, though rarely, he would be overcome 
with remorse over the way he had snubbed her. After all 
she had been a faithful old dog of a highbrow. 

The principal reason Henry Binks sorrowed when hos- 
tilities ceased was that he hoped to be the first American 
to walk through the central aperture of the Brandenburg 
Thor. So anxious was he to get to Berlin with his gun that 
he meditated continuing the war on his own hook, so to 
speak; but he impulsively gave this up when he was 
ordered home among the first. Suddenly he felt ill with 
longing to see the Statue of Liberty. 

“Home!” Why, just saying the word made him quiver! 
And as for ‘Home, Henry !’’— well, his eyes went so moist 
he couldn’t see her picture through the blur. 

When he came up the bay, a captain, and received a 
thrilling welcome on the dock he decided not to go straight 
to Vermont that day, to see his parents, but to hang 
round New York a while. It was such a funny feeling to 
be saluted on the Avenue! One or two of Miss Edythe’s 
former swains were unconsciously subservient to him. 
Well, of course, he’d have to take off his uniform in a few 
days, and get back to the garage and go and see somebody 
about his engine. 

Yes, New York was a pretty nice place, except for the 
new system of Subways, which irritated Henry’s nice sense 
of planning. He couldn't go into the Subway without 
getting lost, and popping out at the wrong place, and 
having to pay another fare. Endless passages and flights 
of steps and conflicting arrows bewildered him. 

One day when he emerged to the street to discover that 
he was, as usual, lost, he found himself looking straight 
into the blue eyes of Edythe Cholmondley. Two little gray- 
gloved hands came to lie in his brown-gloved ones, and 
a peace-blossom blush took liberties with her neck and 
cheeks. 

“Captain Binks!” she cried in sweet familiar tones, no 
longer tired. ‘“‘Why didn’t you let us know?” 

“Well, I was going to drop in on Mr. Cholmondley at 
the office this afternoon, but this is where your new Sub- 
way landed me,” he said, almost fluently for him. 

“Of course you have had the most wonderful adven- 
tures, winning the war for us! Will you come to tea at 
five o'clock to-day, and tell me all about it?’’ she asked. 
It was then about two P. M. 

“Yes!’’ assented Captain Henry Binks with brevity. 

In his joy at her invitation he was afraid if he tried to 
say more that he would make some gross error, which 
would cause her to uninvite him. Heavens, she was more 
beguiling than ever! Could there be anything lovelier on 
earth than the way those yellow curls strayed out on her 
forehead? 

“I want to hear everything about the war,” she con- 
tinued volubly. ‘The family wouldn’t let me go. They 
said I was too young; though I put on old clothes and 
made one committee think I was thirty. Don’t forget, 
now, Captain Binks. Five o’clock!” 

And she stepped gracefully into her little car and-drove 
away, smiling back at him briefly. 

Henry Binks, Captain, U.S. A., stared after her unbe- 
lievingly. Call? Yes, it was true—he had promised to 
call at the Channing-Cholmondleys. He, their former 
footman, was going to pay a social call. It was both 
wonderful and awful. The thought of sitting defenseless 
in a chair before his divinity terrified him. She would be 
equipped with a formidable battery of a tea tray. She had 
said tea and she had meant tea. He had seen plays with 
tea trays in them, plays in which people said glibly how 
many lumps, and whether or not it should be lemon, and 
didn’t lose the drift of the conversation or spill anything 
on the rug. Let alone tea taking, he didn’t even know 
how to make a call. He forgot all about being in love with 
Miss Edythe Cholmondley; indeed he wished for the 
moment that he had never seen her. Being democratic 
was all right, but even in democracies you wanted to 
choose your own circle. 

(Concluded on Page 112) 
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HF next time your fingers itch for 

a brush, to doa bit of furniture or 

other odd job, go to your paint or 
hardware dealer and get a can of ‘‘61”’ 
Floor Varnish. ‘Then you’ll do a job 
you won’t have to do over again. 

The beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors which stain and varnish in one operation 
areall waterproof. But, whatis more important, 
they are tough, e/astic and wear-resisting. "That 
characteristic, resistance to wear, not found in 
Jest It With a sTammer- 
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Dent the Wood 
but the Varnish 
Wont Crack - 
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7 FLOOR VARNIS: 


MADE IN EIGHT COLORS 





common varnishesand finishes, is built into‘61” 
from the very importation of choice raw mate 
rials to the final aging and color incorporation. 
That’s why you can “‘test it with a hammer.” 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 

finished with ““61.’’ Try the hammer test on the panel. 
You may dent the wood, but the varnish won’t crack 

If you are building or redecorating, engage a good painter. 
He knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by painters, specified by 
architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywher« 

Our Guar wtee? lf any Pratt Lamli rt Varnish Sails 
to give satisfaction, you may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada address 25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 








Vitralite 


Lone-LireWHITE ENAMEL 
Mr. Statler Anows 
quality. That is 
why he uses Vitra- 
lite, the Lone-Life 
White Fname/ in his 
four big hotels in 
Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. 
Louis. It wall give 
you equal service 
and satisfaction. 
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Handy testing block in plain view. Dealer tests unsea/ed batteries 
—«before your eyes. This assures fresh, high powered batteries. 


























Q—s" stock carried in plain view in clean cartons. No dirty, mussy stock. 


Stock is automatically rotated. No batteries are allowed to get old 
or weakened 





ensational Success 
reets this Flashlight display 


ODAY, in thousands of stores, folks are buying flashlights and 

batteries the new way! They demand batteries that have been 

protected by this cabinet. Shelf-weakened, low-powered bat- 
teries are now a thing of the past. From this cabinet you get fresh, 
full-powered batteries, generally conceded to outlast other batteries 
of same size used under comparable conditions. 

This cabinet is used for two famous flashlights exc/usively. If you live 
in the East or New England you will get famous Niagara Searchlights. If you 
live in the South or West you will get the genuine French Ray-O-Lite Flashers. 

French Ray-O-Lite Flashers and Niagara Searchlights are more than mere 
flashlights. Due to our super-service batteries, they are dependable, long burning, 
portable electric lights. Batteries come in UNSEALED cartons. The dealer tests 
them before your eyes on the handy testing block which is a part of the cabinet. 

French Batteries for Ray-O-Lites and Niagara Batteries fit flashlight 
cases of all makes. No matter what kind of a flashlight you now have, buy 
your next battery from this convenient cabinet. The better stores have it. If 
your dealer is not yet equipped, write us. 


If your location is in the West or South, write If you're located in the East or New England, write 
French Battery & Carbon Co. Niagara Searchlight Co. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 71 Murray Street, 
Branches at Chicago—Dallas—Atlanta—Minneapolis— NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Kansas City—San Francisco 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


(Continued from Page 21) 


been agreed, as I have said, to limit the field 
to Adams, Trumbull and Greeley; Greeley 
being out of it, as having no chance, still 
further abridged it to Adams and Trumbull; 
and, Trumbull not developing very strong, 
Bowles, Halstead and I, even White, began 
to be sure of Adams on the first ballot; 
Adams the indifferent, who had sailed away 
for Europe, observing that he was not a 
candidate for the nomination and other- 
wise intimating his disdain of us and it. 

Matters thus apparently cocked and 
primed, the convention adjourned over 
the first night of its session with everybody 
happy except the D. Davis contingent, 
which lingered on the scene, but knew its 
“‘cake was dough.” _If we had forced a vote 
that night, as we might have done, we 
should have nominated Adams. But in- 
spired by the bravery of youth and inexpe- 
rience we let the golden opportunity slip. 
The throng of delegates and the audience 
dispersed. 

In those days, it being the business of my 
life to turn day into night and night 
into day, it was not my habit to seek my 
bed much before the presses began to 
thunder below, and this night proving no 
exception, and being tempted by a party of 
Kentuckians, who had come, some to back 
me and some to watch me, I did not quit 
their agreeable society until the ‘ wee short 
hours ayont the twal.”” Before turning in I 
glanced at the early edition of the Com- 
mercial, to see that something—I was too 
tired to decipher precisely what— had hap- 
pened. It was, in point of fact, the arrival 
about midnight of Gen. Frank P. Blair and 
Governor B. Gratz Brown. 

I had in my possession documents that 
would have induced at least one of them to 
pause before making himself too conspicu- 
ous. The Quadrilateral, excepting Reid, 
knew this. We had separated upon the ad- 
journment of the convention. I being 
across the river in Covington, their search 
was unavailing. I was not to be found. 
They were in despair. When having had a 
few hours of rest I reached the convention 
hall toward noon it was too late. 

I got into the thick of it in time to see the 
close, not without an angry collision with 
that one of the newly arrived actors whose 
coming had changed the course of events, 
with whom I had lifelong relations of affec- 
tionate intimacy. Sailing but the other day 
through Mediterranean waters with Joseph 
Pulitzer, who, then a mere youth, was yet 
the secretary of the convention, he recalled 
the scene; the unexpected and not overat- 
tractive appearance of the governor of Mis- 
souri; his not very pleasing yet ingenious 
speech; thestoical, almost lethargic indiffer- 
ence of Schurz. 

“Carl Schurz,” said Pulitzer, ‘“‘was the 
most industrious and the least energetic 
man I have ever worked with. A word 
from him at that crisis would have com- 
pletely routed Blair and squelched Brown. 
It was simply not in him to speak it.” 

Greeley was nominated amid a whirl of 
enthusiasm, his workers, with Whitelaw 
Reid at their head, having maintained an 
admirable and effective organization and 
being thoroughly prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the opportune moment. It was 
the logic of the event that B. Gratz Brown 
should be placed on the ticket with him. 

The Quadrilateral was nowhere. It was 
done for. The impossible had come to pass. 
There rose thereafter a friendly issue of 
veracity between Schurz and myself, which 
illustrates our state of mind. My version 
is that we left the convention hall together 
with an immaterial train of after incidents, 
his that we had not met after the adjourn- 
ment — he quite sure of this because he had 
ineffectually sought me. 

“Schurz was right,”’ said Joseph Pulitzer 
upon the occasion of our yachting cruise 
just mentioned, “‘because he and I went 
directly from the hall with Judge Stallo to 
his home on Walnut Hills, where we dined 
and passed the afternoon.” 

The Quadrilateral had been knocked 
into a cocked hat. Whitelaw Reid was the 
only one of us who clearly understood the 
situation and thoroughly knew what he 
was about. He came to me and said: “I 
have won, and you people have lost. I shall 
expect that you stand by the agreement 
and meet me as my guests at dinner to- 
night. But if you do not personally look 
after this the others will not be there.” 

I was as badly hurt as any, but a bond is 
a bond and I did as he desired, succeeding 





partly by coaxing and partly by insisting, 
though it was uphill work. 

Frostier conviviality I have never sat 
down to than Reid’s dinner. Horace White 
looked more than ever like an iceberg, Sam 
Bowles was diplomatic but ineffusive, 
Schurz was as a death’s head at the board; 
Halstead and I through sheer bravado tried 
to enliven the feast. But they would none 
of us, nor it, and we separated early and 
sadly, reformers hoist by their own petard. 


Vv 


HE reception by the country of the 

nomination of Horace Greeley was as 
inexplicable to the politicians as the nomi- 
nation itself had been unexpected by the 
Quadrilateral. The people rose to it. The 
sentimental, the fantastic and the para- 
doxical in human nature had to do with 
this. At the South an ebullition of pleased 
surprise grew into positive enthusiasm. 
Peace was the need if not the longing of the 
Southern heart, and Greeley’s had been the 
first hand stretched out to the South from 
the enemy’s camp—very bravely, too, for 
he had signed the bail bond of Jefferson 
Davis—and quick upon the news flashed 
the response from generous men eager for 
the chance to pay something upon a rec- 
ognized debt of gratitude. 

Except for this spontaneous uprising, 
which continued unabated in July, the 
Democratic Party could not have been in- 


} 


duced at Baltimore to ratify the proceed- | 


ings at Cincinnati and formally to make 
Greeley its candidate. The leaders dared 
not resist it. Some of them halted, a few 
held out, but by midsummer the great 
body of them came to the front to head the 
procession. 

He was a queer old man; a very medley 
of contradictions; shrewd and simple; 
credulous and penetrating; a master pen- 
man of the school of Swift and Cobbett; 
even in his odd picturesque personality 


whimsically attractive; a man to be reck- | 


oned with where he chose to put his powers 
forth, as Seward learned to his cost. 
What he would have done with the Presi- 


dency had he reached it is not easy to say or | 


surmise. He was altogether unsuited for 
official life, for which nevertheless he had 
a passion. 
ceived in men or misled in measures as he 
seemed and as most people thought him. 

His convictions were 
philosophy was experimental; but there 
was a certain method in their application to 
publie affairs. He gave bountifully of his 
affection and his confidence to the few who 
enjoyed his familiar friendship—accessible 
and sympathetic though not indiscriminat- 
ing to those who appealed to his impres 
sionable sensibilities and sought his hel; 
He had been a good party man and was by 
nature and temperament a partisan. 

To him place was not a badge of servi 
tude; it was a decoration—preferment, 
promotion, popular recognition. He had 
always yearned for office as the legitimate 
destination of pul lic life and the honorable 
award of party service rendered. During 
the greater part of his career the conditions 
of journalism had been rather squalid and 
servile. He was really great as a journali 
He was truly and highly fit for nothing 
else, but seeing less deserving and _ les 
capable men about him advanced from one 
post of distinction to another he wondered 
why his turn proved so tardy in coming, and 
when it would come. It did come with a 
rush. What more natural than that he 
should believe it real instead of the empty 
pageant of a vision? 

It had taken me but a day and a night to 
pull myself together after the first shoc! 
and surprise and to plunge into the swim to 
help fetch the water-logged factions ashore. 
This was clearly indispensable to forcing 
the Democratic organization to come to 
the rescue of what would have been other- 
wise but a derelict upon a stormy sea. 
Schurz was deeply disgruntled. Before he 
could be appeased a bridge found in what 
was called the Fifth Avenue Hotel Confer- 
ence had to be constructed in order to carry 
him across the stream which flowed be- 
tween his disappointed hopes and aims and 
what appeared to him an illogical and 
repulsive alternative. He had taken to his 
tent and sulked like another Achilles. He 
was harder to deal with than any of the 
Democratic file leaders, but he finally 
yielded and did splendid work in the 
campaign. 


But he was not so readily de- | 


emotional, his | 
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See Dad! It's Adjustable | 


~~ S the first thing she mentions — Adjustability. Naturally 


enougl every gardener knows what a job it is to cultivat« 
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wide. There is one tool that will fit them all, the 
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post prepaid Literat n request 
ims of this cultivator can be 
closed or opened, without tools, ; 
to conform to different widths of : : 
garden rows. 500,000 gardeners : 
ise and praise the PULL-EASY . . 


Pull-Easy Mfg. Co., x,,.0°4 5,. Waukesha, Wis. 


Canadian Branch: 35 Colborne St., Toronto 





YOUR EVINRUDE gives added pleasure 
to your fishing days. It takes you quick- 
ly to the holes where the big ones hide. You 
return at night refreshed—a whole day’s sport 
without touching an oar. A whirl of the fly- 
wheel and the lake or river is yours. 


The Evinrude built-in-flywheel type magneto 
mits ee speeds, while the special method of 
actically eliminates vibration. Nearly 
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Write for Catalog 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
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His was a stubborn spirit not readily 
adjustable. He was a nobly gifted man, but 
from first to last an alien in an alien land. 
He once said to me, “If I should live a 
thousand years they would still call me a 
Dutchman.” No man of his time spoke so 
well or wrote to better purpose. He was 
equally skillful in debate, an overmatch 
for Conkling and Morton, whom—espe- 
cially in the French arms matter—he com- 
pletely dominated and outshone. As sin- 
cere and unselfish, as patriotic and as 
courageous as any of his contemporaries, 
he could never attain the full measure of 
the popular heart and confidence, albeit 
reaching its understanding directly and 
surely; within himself a man of sentiment 
who was not the cause of sentiment in 
others. He knew this and felt it sorely 

The Nast cartoons, which as to Greeley 
and Sumner were unsparing in the last 
degree, whilst treating Schurz with a kind 
| of considerate qualifying humor, neverthe- 
| less greatly offended him. I do not think 
Greeley minded them much if at all. They 
were very effective; notably the “ Pirate 
Ship,” which represented Greeley leaning 
over the taffrail of a vessel carrying the 
Stars and Stripes and waving his handker- 
chief at the man-of-war Uncle Sam in the 
distance, the political leaders of the Con- 
federacy yaad in true corsair costume 
crouched below ready to spring. Nothing 
did more to sectionalize Northern opinion 
and fire the Northern heart and to lash the 
fury of the rank and file of those who were 
urged to vote as they had shot and who had 
hoisted above them thé Bloody Shirt for a 
banner. The first half of the canvass the 
bulge was with Greeley; the second half 
began in eclipse, to end in something very 
like collapse. 

The old man seized his flag and set out 
upon his own account for a tour of the 
country Right well he bore himself If 
speech-making ever does any good toward 


| the shaping of results Greeley’s speeches 


surely should have elected him. They were 


marvels of impromptu oratory, mostly 
homely and touching appeals to the better 
ense and the magnanimity of a people not 
ripe or ready for generous impressions; 
convincing in their simplicity and integrity; 
unanswerable from any standpoint of 
sagacious statesmanship or true patriotism 
if the North had been in any mood to listen 
and to reason. 

I met him at Cincinnati and acted as his 


| escort to Louisville and thence to Indian- 


apolis, where others were waiting to take 
him in charge. He was in a state of queru 
lous excitement. Before the vast and noisy 
audiences which we faced he stood appar- 
ently pleased and composed, delivering his 
words as he might have dictated them toa 
stenographer. As soon as we were alone he 
would break out into a kind of lamenta 
tion, punctuated by occasional bursts of 
objurgation. He especially distrusted the 
Quadrilateral, m: ire an exception in my 
case, as well he might, because however his 
nomination had jarred my judgment I had 
a real affection for him, dating back to the 
years immediately preceding the war when 
I was wont to encounter him in the re- 
porters’ galleries at Weshington, which he 
preferred to using his floor privilege as an 


| ex-member of Congress. 


It was mid-October. We had heard from 
Maine; Indiana and Ohio had voted. He 
was for the first time realizing the hopeless 
nature of the contest. The South in irons 
and under military rule and martial law 
sure for Grant, there had never been any 
real chance. Now it was obvious that there 
was to be no compensating ground swell at 
the North. That he should pour forth his 
chagrin to one whom he knew so well and 
even regarded as one of his boys was in- 
evitable. Much of what he said was 
founded on a basis of fact, some of it was 
mere suspicion and surmise, all of it came 
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back to the main point that defeat stared 
us in the face. 1 was glad and yet loath to 
part with him. If ever a man needed 
strong friendly hand and heart to lean upon 
he did during those dark days—the end in 
darkest night nearer than anyone could 
divine. He showed stronger mettle than 
had been allowed him; bore a manlier part 
than was commonly ascribed to the slovenly 
slipshod habiliments and the aspects in 
which benignancy and vacillation seemed 
to struggle for the ascendancy. Abroad 
the elements conspired against him. At 
home his wife lay ill, as it proved, unto 
death. The good gray head he still carried 
like a hero, but the worn and tender heart 
was beginning to break. Overwhelming 
defeat was followed by overwhelming afflic 
tion. He never quitted his dear one’ 
bedside until the last pulsebeat, and then 
he sank beneath the load of grief. 

‘The Tribune is gone and I am gone,” he 
said, and spoke no more. 

The death of Greeley fell upon the coun 
try with a sudden shock. It roused a uni 
versal sense of pity and sorrow and awe 
All hearts were hushed. In an instant the 
bitterness of the campaign was forgotten, 
though the huzzas of the victors still rent 
the air. The President, his late antagonist, 
with his cabinet and the leading members 
of the two Houses of Congress, attended 
his funeral. As he lay in his coflin he was 
no longer the arch rebel leading a combine 
of buccaneers and insurgents, which the 
Republican orators and newspapers had 
depicted him, but the brave old apostle of 
freedom who had done more than all others 
to make the issues upon which a militant 
and triumphant party had risen to power 

The multitude remembered only the old 
white hat and the sweet old baby face be 
neath it, heart of gold and hand wielding 
the wizard pen; the incarnation of probity 
and kindness, of steadfast devotion to hi 
duty as he saw it, and the needs of the 
whole human family. A tragedy in truth it 
was; and yet as his body was lowered into 
its grave there rose above it, invisible, 
unnoted, a flower of matchless beauty— the 
flower of peace and love between the sec 
tions of the Union to which his life had 
been a sacrifice. 

The crank convention had builded wiser 
than it knew. That the Democratic Party 
could ever have been brought to the sup- 
port of Horace Greeley for President of the 
United States reads even now like a page 
out of a nonsense book. That his warmest 
support should have come from the South 
seems incredible and was a priceless fact 
His martyrdom shortened the distance 
across the bloody chasm; his coffin very 
nearly filled it. The candidacy of Charl 
Francis Adams or of Lyman Trumbull 
meant a mathematical formula, with no 
solution of the problem and as certain 
defeat at the end of it. His candidacy 
threw a flood of light and warmth into the 
arena of deadly strife; it made a more 
equal and reasonable division of partie 
possible; it put the Southern half of the 
country in a position to plead its own case 
by showing the Northern half that it was 
not wholly recalcitrant or reactionary; and 
it made way for real issues of pith and 
moment relating to the time instead of 
pigments of bellicose passion and scraps of 
ante-bellum controversy. 

In a word Greeley did more by his death 
to complete the work of Lincoln than he 
could have done by a triumph at the poll 
and a term in the White House he so much 
desired. Though but sixty-one years of age, 
his race was run. Of him it may be truly 
written that he lived a life full of ins pira- 
tion to his countrymen and died not in 
vain, “our later Franklin” fittingly in 
scribed upon his tomb. 

Editor's Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Watterson. The next will appear 
in an early issuc 
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YCLONE FENCE is a 


fortress of woven steel that com- 
pels respect for your property line. 


Every link an eye that never sleeps, every post a watchman 
always on guard, every barb a watch dog’s tooth. It gives YOU 
24-hours-a-day protection. 
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Property Protection Fence 


Chain Link woven steel fabric, of high-grade galvanized steel wire; heavy 
full-weight tubular steel posts with pressed steel arms carrying three or five 
barb wires firmly locked. 

Specially adapted for factories of all kinds and industrial institutions of 
every nature. CYCLONE FENCE also affords invincible protection to large 
estates, country clubs, golf grounds, parks, schools, play grounds, tennis 
courts, churches, cemeteries, etc. 

YOUR fencing problems solved by our engineers. Advisory service free. 
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and full details sent free on request. 
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Phone, wire or write main offices, Waukegan, 
Illinois, or branch offices nearest you. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
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WENTY-THREE years ago a 
piece of ore lay unobtrusively on 
the desk of Henri Becquerel, French 
Scientist. It held no exalted place 
among his specimens. For, he little 


dreamed of its potential might. 


But an unknown element pent-up in 
that ore was crying for liberation. 
Inadvertently he placed the specimen 
over a hidden photographic plate. ‘The 
sensitized plate saw what no human 
invisible, penetrating 
rays. It recorded a picture. Becquerel 
found the plate and developed it. 


eye could see 


It was fogged! 
. * * 


Savants heard the wonder-story and 
labored to free that element. After 
two years’ unceasing effort it fell to the 
lot of Mme. Curie and her husband to 
release RADIUM. 


Radium, one of the world’s wonders, 
had come to serv e. 
* * * 
Today, with every 500 tons of Radium 


bearing ere that is mined from the 
Paradox Valley of Colorado, chemicals 





She 


almost twice the weight of the ore are 
combined and retined. From that tre- 
mendous mass, a mere twenty-eighth 


of an ounce of Radium ts extracted. 


But its value to mankind greatly out- 
weighs the labor and expense involved. 





Watch and clock manufacturers 
who use LUMA: 


Beardsley Watch Company Leonard Watch Company 
Elgin National Watch Co 
William L. Gilbert Clock Co 


Hamilton Watch Company 


New Haven Clock Company 

Parker Clock Company 

Seth Thomas Clock Co 

Hampden Watch Company South Bend Watch Company 
Waltham Watch Company 
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Be sure you get lasting LUMAnosity. 
Look for the seal. 


Radium Dial Company 
Pittsburgh 
Boston 


New York Chicago 
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LuMA, 
the world’sstandard Radium LuMAnous 
Luma, the wonderful sub- 
stance which glows for years wéthout 
exposure to light. 


Radium made Luma possible. 


compound. 


LuMA makes watches and clocks tell 
time in the dark. Makes their dials 
readable in the pitch-black of midnight. 


LuMaA gave birth to a new epoch 
in time-keeping. LUMA gives you a 
twenty-four hour watch or clock. 

LUMA contains a guaranteed 
amount of pure Radium element. 
LUMA always maintains its high stand- 
ard. The largest supply of Radium in 
the world is at our command. 


You will find Luma on those makes 
of watches and clocks whose works 
and reputations are built to /ast. 


Don’t let the service of your watch 
or clock be limited to light time. If 
the dial is LumAnated, it will serve as 
well at dark times. 


Put more value on your time and 
timepieces. 
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handicap in their efforts tosuppress crooked 
promoters. For the promoter knows better 
than anyone else when his operations are 
raw enough to attract attention. Secretly 
and silently as the detectives may work, 
the promoter is always one lap ahead be- 
cause he knows better than they whether 
he is overstepping the law. 

The promoter and crooked broker knows 
when he is in danger, and he naturally is on 
the lookout. His first precaution is always 
to make a copy of his list, if it is a large one, 
and put it away in a safe-deposit vault, or 
perhaps send it to another city. As for the 
office copy, it usually suffers a peculiar and 
significant fate when the raid takes place. 
While the principal, by which I mean the 
real promoter, who commonly hides behind 
the nominal head of the concern, may in 
some cases spirit the list away before the 
raid comes, it more often happens that the 
office list is stolen by a clerk or other em- 
ployee just before the raid, or even during 
the confusion of its onslaught, at which 
time the police are naturally too busy look- 
ing for the principal to bother overmuch 
with the clerks. 

Nor is it uncommon in the underworld of 
finance for promoters to bribe the clerks of 
their rivals for copies of lists. While the 
principals in a concern are carousing up- 
town it is no uncommon thing for a tam- 
pered clerk to spend his evenings in silent 
industry making copies of names, which in 
due course he delivers to a competitor. 

Most of the more prosperous of the 
questionable promoters and brokers in New 
York City to-day got their start in life by 
stealing their employers’ lists. Indeed this 
is a commonplace of the financial under- 
world and accepted as a matter of course. 
Naturally there is not much honor among 
the members of this group. 

The largest list of investment customers 
in existence in this country is probably that 
of the bond department of a certain well- 
known bank, which a year ago had 270,000 
names. The total is no doubt well over 
300,000 by now. There is also a private 
bond house of unimpeachable standing 
whose list is supposed to be nearly as large. 

But it is a sad commentary on modern 
finance that following very closely behind 
these two concerns in the size of their lists 
are several brokers and promoters of cheap 
and dubious stocks whose lists probably 
run well up toward 200,000 apiece. 


Losers the Surest Game 


As long as a promoter can keep a hold on 
his list and also keep out of jail he will 
never stay broke. Many a faker has got 
back into business by having a fine list, 
though otherwise cleaned out. A notorious 
promoter doing business under his own 
name went broke in 1918 and was raided 
again in February, 1919, though then 
masquerading under a new name. It ap- 
pears that without any advertising he had 
carried on an extensive business in the 
interval simply because he had retained his 
list and was able to circularize, telephone 
and otherwise reach the very people whom 
he had fooled before. 

For while a person who has lost in one 
stock scheme will not fall for the same thing 
again or from the same promoter, it seems 
to be well established that a person who has 
bitten once is more likely to try his luck 
again for that very reason, provided only he 
fails to recognize exactly the same wolf 
under the new sheep’s clothing. A person 
who has lost a couple of hundred in a fake 
mining company is an easier victim for the 
fake oil company for the simple reason that 
he hopes to make up what he has lost. His 
cupidity is naturally stronger than that of 
the person who has never lost any money. 

It is impossible to comprehend the im- 
portant part which customers’ lists play in 
the get-rich-quick game unless one under- 
stands the weblike nature of the personali- 
ties involved. An individual or a gang will 
operate under a firm name until they fail, 
are raided or disappear with the customers’ 
money. Eventually they bob up under a 
new guise. Nearly all the large operators 
at the present time are hooked up by 
former relationships. Most of them began 
as employees for a single man. It is almost 
a family, all going back to the training they 
received in bucket-shop days. 





Of course old faces often disappear for 
good. While relatively few prison sentences 
for these offenses compare in length with 
those given for other types of crimes and 
misdemeanors, yet many of the worst 
financial fakers are kept fairly permanently 
in jail. Their intervals of freedom are too 
short for much activity. Then, too, living 
is high in this game and death comes fairly 
early. But making all allowances for the 
changes which time always brings it is re- 
markable how many of the present pro- 
moters and brokers of the low type date 
back to or are descended in some way from 
earlier frauds. Thus the list of customers is 
nearly always a precious sort of heirloom 
that passes on from one promotion scheme 
to another. 

Perhaps the best known of all the out- 
and-out fakers—a man who has been in jail 
several times, who had floated many com- 
panies and washed and manipulated even 
more of them on the curb, who has been 

raided regularly for years- this man usually 
operates, in the intervals between jail sen- 


tences, on a list of about fifty thousand | 


names. Just before he was raided last year 
he sold a copy of this list to another adept 
at an average price of eight cents a name, 
which is a good, fair price, and indicates 
that the names on his list bite well both in 
and out of season. 

With no further assets the purchaser of 
this list has set up in business and has been 
doing very well, thank you. 


Border-Line Cases 


Some idea of the growth of stock jobbing 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
worst and most prosperous of the stock 
jobbers considered that they were doing a 
flourishing business ten years ago if they 
had from thirty to forty thousand names. 
Now, as stated before, there are question- 
able concerns whose lists run up into the 
hundreds of thousands. 

The stealing of customers’ names is a sore 
and delicate subject in the financial world, 
and can be touched upon here only with 
extreme caution. Unfortunately not all the 
stealing and purchase and sale of stolen 
lists are confined to the employees of dis- 
reputable firms. Clerks in reliable bond 


and stock houses have been known to make | 


an improper use of their privileged position, 
and anyone who will make a careful study 
of the constitution of the New York Stock 
Exchange will discover a number of rules 
that are designed to protect its members 
against evils of this character. 

The subject is a delicate one because the 
facts in anything like completeness cannot 
be got at, and it is unwise to generalize 
from the few that are known. It is generally 
known of course that employees and branch- 
office managers in large numbers switch 
from one brokerage house to another. Just 


how much they take with them besides | 


their native ability and experience is dif- 
ficult tosay. Thee thical line is easy enough 
to draw in theory but exceedingly hard in 
practice. 

Theoretically the employee is justified in 
taking from one firm to another such cus- 
tomers as he has secured through his own 
efforts, but none that have come to the firm 
through the efforts of others or from its 
own standing and prestige. Extreme cases 
are easy enough to dispose of. The clerk 
who in addressing envelopes to customers 
happens to strike off an extra set which he 
sells to a rival firm for one hundred and 
fifty dollars is a thief and can be handled 
as such. On the other hand the branch- 
office manager who through tact, courtesy, 
intelligence, sound judgment, and the like, 
has won the esteem of new customers may 
be able to take them to a rival house with- 
out any redress either legal or mora! on the 
part of his original employer, no matter 
how irritating it may be. 

But there are border-line cases which 
are not soeasy. The New York Stock Ex- 
change takes a severe-enough stand on the 
matter. An employee of a large house went 
to another concern, and soon thereafter the 
customers of his old employer began to get 
letters from his new connection. The let- 
ters were tactlessly worded from the start 
Several of the recipients had been custom- 


* ers of the old firm for thirty years and they 


resented being approached by a rival in this 
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ment and re-covering. Samples and Booklet on request. 
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fashion. The head of the firm promptly 
protested to the head of the rival concern, 
who promised that an immediate stop would 
be put to the letters. But the letters did not 
stop. Then the authorities of the Stock 
Exchange were notified, and the concern 
was ordered to discharge the offending em- 
ployee. 

Wall Street has long had this evil to 
contend with, even in high places. Young 
men will work for a prominent concern for 
a meager salary or perhaps none at all. 
Then after a year or two they will turn up 
in the employ of a rival concern at a large 
salary. The suspicion is that they have 
carried over in their heads, if in no more 
tangible form, the names, resources and 
peculiarities of some of their first employer’s 
best customers. 

A few years ago a Wall Street house was 
suspended for a year from the Stock Ex- 
change because it paid an under clerk a 
salary of eighteen thousand dollars a year, 
which salary of course was only a blind for 
certain classes of business brought to the 
house. Naturally any man, young or old, 
who can bring valuable business to a new 
concern in a wholly legitimate manner 
either should be taken into partnership or 
advanced in rank. Exorbitant remunera- 
tion for men who remain in low positions 
usually has only one meaning. 


Honest Lists from Honest Sellers 


It would be foolish to claim that no 
supposedly reputable firm ever bought what 
it knew to be a stolen list of customers, but 
there are many concerns whose standards 
of ethics in this matter are of the highest. 
One of the most peculiar cases had to do 
with two houses that were directly com- 
petitive. Each of them happened to be 
selling a special type of bond the coupons 
on which, because of an administrative 
ruling of the Treasury Department, did not 
have to be accompanied by the usual owner- 
ship certificate. But as this fact was not 
generally known to all banks and investors 
the coupons usually came in accompanied 
by the certificates containing the names of 
bondholders. As the certificates were not 
required by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
the clerk in the firm who received incoming 
coupons merely threw the certificates into 
the wastebasket without looking at them. 

Another clerk saw this going on day after 
day and finally arranged with the office 
building’s waste-paper collector to turn all 
the little slips over to him. From these he 
made up a list of twelve hundred of the 
firm’s customers and offered it for sale to 
the rival house, which immediately reported 
the incident to hisemployer. Unfortunately 
for the young man he had involved him- 
self in more than a question of brokerage 
ethics, for he was reported to the Treasury 
Department, and he spent three days in 
jail. 

But of course the vast majority of lists 
used by promoters and brokers, especially 
of the reputable variety, are not stolen. 
Most of them are bought in perfect good 
faith as far as the purchaser is concerned, 
and the great majority of lists in fact are 
made up without much element or taint of 
theft in them. 

Lists of prospective investors can be 
bought as openly as a straw hat. I have 
before me a price catalogue of a well-known 
concern that offers more than eight thou- 
sand separate lists of prospective pur- 
chasers, of which several thousand are of a 
financial and investment character. This 
list company does an enormous business, 
having fully thirty thousand customers for 
its lists. It is engaged also in the address- 
ing business and has an addressing capacity 
of several hundred thousand pieces of mail 
matter a day. It occupies nearly an entire 
building and has been in business almost 
ninety years. 

This concern offers for sale lists of stock- 
holders in more than five hundred of the 
best-known corporations, and odd lots of 
investors and stockholders of every descrip- 
tion. Among them are Canadian investors, 
women investors, lists of stockholders 
classified by the general nature of the 
securities they are interested in, and lists of 
investors worth from five thousand to one 
million dollars, in ee pe sections, in- 
dividual states, principal cities and towns. 

Among its offerings are 15,000 stock- 
| holders in large oil companies; 1014 owners 
of gold-mine stocks in Greater New York; 
| 2500 investors in food enterprises east of 
| the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
Rivers; 1025 wealthy investors in muni- 
tion stocks in Indiana, Chicago, Michigan 
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and Wisconsin; 5130 medium and well-to- 
do holders of mining and oil stocks east of 
the Mississippi; 247 rajahs and princes of 
India; 2015 wealthy Catholics; 248 multi- 
millionaires; 1002 wealthy heiresses; and 
so on ad infinitum. 

This list company will prepare any spe- 
cial type of list, and only rarely is it stumped 
by a request. A brokerage firm wished to 
circularize retired sea captains with bonds 
of a shipping company, and asked for a list 
of retired salts. 

“We have no retired sea captains,” came 
the reply, “but we can give you a list of 
thirty-seven seashell gatherers.” 

“That reminds me of the telephone op- 
erator,” said the manager of the brokerage 
house in relating the incident. ‘I asked her 
for 486-W; and she replied that it was 
busy, but she could give me 496-W.” 

The prices for names have a wide range, 
anywhere from half a cent apiece to twenty- 
five cents. It is said that name brokers of 
the more shady and mysterious variety 
that one finds near the curb market and in 
the crowds along Nassau Street, New York, 
ask a high price for lists of persons who 
have already bought low-priced mining and 
oil stocks. Naturally the regular, reputable 
list companies do not advertise any such 
names for sale. The price of an entire list 
will range anywhere from one dollar and a 
half up to several hundred dollars. Many 
lists can be bought for fifteen dollars or 
even less. I have been offered the names of 
3500 Minneapolis bank stockholders for 
ave dollars, marked down from eight dol- 
ars. 

A man in the treasurer’s office of a Penn- 
sylvania town once offered a friend of mine 
the names of five thousand local or near-by 
security owners for ten dollars. I recently 
received a letter offering 1200 names—600 
stockholders of local banks, 300 holders of 
mortgages and 300 citizens of means—for 
ten dollars. 

At least one of the largest of the address- 
ing and list-selling agencies will not guar- 
antee its lists unless absolutely compelled 
to do so. Yet it had a record of ninety- 
seven to ninety-nine per cent accurate on 
its financial lists up to the time of the in- 
fluenza epidemic. According to one of the 
managers of the concern the increased 
death rate, together no doubt with the 
changes in addresses due to the war, re- 
duced the accuracy of the lists by one or 
two per cent. 


How Accuracy Pays 


Naturally it is of the utmost importance 
for brokers and promoters to obtain as 
accurate lists as possible. People always 
like to be addressed not only by their right 
name but with the right combination of 
first and middie names. If a man always 
signs himself as Blankety B. Smith he does 
not like to be addressed as B. Blank Smith. 
It is said that as high as fourteen per cent 
better results are obtained from an abso- 
lutely accurate list than from one in which 
first and middle names and initials are 
carelessly handled. 

What the larger and more reputable list 
companies prefer to do is to sell a bond or 
brokerage house a list of, say, ten thousand 
names of people with a given amount of 
wealth or over. For speculative and low- 
price stocks the list companies always rec- 
ommend names of people with five thou- 
sand dollars or a little more. For the sale of 
gilt-edged investment propositions they 
recommend a list of people having fifty 
thousand dollars; and for the sale of large 
blocks of stock they suggest their more se- 
lect groups, people with one hundred thou- 
sand dollars and more and two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars and more. This 
coid-blooded business advice from those 
with the most experience is incidentally a 
sad commentary on the way in which peo- 
ple of small and moderate means fall prey 
to speculative stocks. 

Though prices vary, a brokerage house 
can secure an excellent list of 10,000 names 
of people with some means for less than 
two hundred dollars. The wise procedure 
for a brokerage house is to spend several 
hundred dollars additional in analyzing 
this list, cutting out the names of other 
brokers and bankers, adding names and 
gradually revising the names until they be- 
come of real service. At the end of four or 
five years it is time perhaps to buy in an 
other ten-thousand-name list. 

The more reputabie list companies keep 
their prices far higher than the less respon- 
sible concerns and individuals who merely 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Here’s better 
Washwear for real boys 


Real boys in Tom Sawyer Washwear 
always look well dressed, tailored, hand- 
some. But more important, their Tom 
Sawyer Washwear will wear and wear and 
holds its style after repeated washings. 





As soon as you see Tom Sawyer Washwear you notice 
how much better it is in every particular. The cloth is 
much stronger and more durable. The coloring is rich, 
even and fast. Patterns are new—the kind regular boys 
like. Skilled tailoring shows in the fit. Collars “‘set”’ 
right; sleeves hang properly; coat and pants are right 
length. Cuffs fit the wrist. Every garment is roomy 
where it should be and reinforced where strains come. 
Yokes are double. Hems and sleeve outlets are deep. 
The good looking buttons are extra strong and sewn 
on to stay. Buttonholes are made to hold. Even the 
belts, ties, and trimmings show real quality. 

Tom Sawyer Washwear includes many styles, many 
colors, many patterns. All first quality—all guaran- 
teed. Prices no higher than you usually pay. 


BLOUSES— to 16 years RUSSIAN SUITS—3 to 8 

SHIRTS—12 to 14 neck JR. NORFOLK SUITS~— 3 to 9 

MIDDY SUITS—4 to 10 ROMPERS-—-3 to 8 
ALL-IN-ONE SUITS—3 to 8 


See Tom Sawyer Washwear when shopping next. If 
your dealer hasn't it yet,we will tell you of ahandystore. 


‘s a miniature sample trunk. From it 

tock orders unhampered. With it comes a 

mighty interesting sales story. Better request it right away. 
ELDER MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGE KANSAS CITY DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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A simpler, faster, adding 
machine which multiplies 
vee == | as easily as it adds 


ions Hardware Company 


Sold to W. D. B. A. Store Co. 








Popler Bluff, Mo. 
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1,29 The whole world of 


figures in only 10 keys 
—one for each numeral 
Column selection is 
eliminated — machine 
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7.63 






$102.04 puts each figure into 


Proper column auto 









Choice of 50,000 Users 









$10.63 


invoice like this in 35 seconds’ 


Making every multiplication and addition and 
furnishing a physical audit of work performed. 





matically 





Most figure work, especially in the retail store or one-man office, is done mentally 
or with pencil and paper because the ordinary adding machine is not an efficient 
calculating machine. The Dalton is an efficient all-around adding-listing-calculating 


machine combined. 


The invoice above is typical of a retail hardware store. It involves a series of 
nine multiplications and two additional totals. The Dalton will check such an 
invoice in 35 seconds. Any business, large or small, has such work as proving 
invoices, preparing estimates, figuring sales, costs, profits, all involving calculating. 


The Dalton gives the double service of a 
simpler, faster adding machine which mul- 
tiplies as easily as it adds, thereby fitting 
the needs of business better by giving the 
retailer or one-man office a figuring machine 
which he himself can use and which will 
add, subtract, multiply and divide. 


Hundreds of corporations have standard- 
ized on Daltons and use them in sales, cost, 
statistical and shipping departments. No 
special operator is required—the drudgery 
of calculating or adding is reduced to pleas- 
ant recreation, and as for speed in straight 
addition or multiplication—the Dalton has 
no equal. 

Dalton efficiency is due to the fact that the 


machine does the work heretofore done by 
the operator. Only 10 keys, one for each 










numeral. Column selection is eliminated— 
the Dalton puts each figure into its proper 
column automatically. 


For straight adding and listing it has no 
equal. Dalton operators figure by Touch 
Method entirely, without looking at the keys. 


Have a Demonstration 


We will prove by demonstration in any 
office in America that the Dalton will figure 
the above invoice in 35 seconds, making every 
multiplication and addition and delivering a 
physical audit of work performed. Request 
this of any Dalton Sales Agent in the hun- 
dred leading cities—look for ‘“‘Dalton”’ in 
your phone book. 


Descriptive catalog by mail upon request. 


The Pickands Mather € fCleve 

tend hee over 38 Dek ns Marry THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO. 
€ re s stant f anaget the 

Dock Department, says: “For 8 423 Beech Street (Norwood) Cincinnati, O. 

years we have been using the Representatives for Canada— 

Dalton Adding Machine, getting The United Typewriter Company, Toronto, and its branches 

new equipment as the need arose, 

until now we have over 30 of them 

dome various kinds of work 

“Daltons are used in separate de 

partments by everybody—a be DI NG A 

ginner can do almost as fast work 

as an old hand. After little pra 

tice an operator can use the Touch H 1 N E 

System exclusively.” A 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
peddle lists in an occasional or itinerant 
fashion. High prices keep lists out of the 
hands of a few of the swindlers, though it 
must be confessed that the more successful 
of this gentry are willing to pay well. But 
another effect of high prices is to keep a list 
from becoming such common property as 
to be worthless. If names of people worth 
fifty thousand dollars or more were sold at, 
say, three dollars a thousand every fly-by- 
night brokerage firm in Wall Street would 
buy them. By keeping the price at ten dol- 
lars and up a certain amount of exclusive- 
ness is maintained. 

From just what sources lists of wealthy 
investors are made up is not of course gen- 
erally known. It is more or less a trade 
secret. The most obvious and probably the 
most important sources of information are 
the tax lists and the real-estate holdings, 
both of which are open to public inspection 
with practically no restrictions. Many 
bond houses and no doubt many specula- 
tive stock houses would like to secure lists 
of bondholders and savings-bank deposi- 
tors. These, however, can be had only by 
theft. It would be too confiding and inno- 
cent of me to assert that they can never be 
purchased, but they are exceedingly rare 
and hard to get. 

A great selling point in favor of bonds is 
the almost complete privacy and anonym- 
ity of the investment. Very little has 
been said about this subject in investment 
literature, but every bond salesman knows 
that it is a talking point over stocks, the 
ownership of which may become common 
public knowledge at any moment. Even 
local tax assessors are able to locate the 
ownership of only a fraction of all bonds. 
No concern, organization or individual in 
this country has any degree of success in 
finding them except the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. As for the list-selling agencies, 
they frankly take the stand that the only 
way to reach bond buyers in any sort of 
circularizing or selling campaign is to go 
after people who are known to be worth 
about one hundred thousand dollars or 
over; or perhaps fifty thousand dollars 
or over. 

Bond houses have often tried to develop 
new bond buyers by circularizing the stock- 
holders of the very companies whose bonds 
were being sold. I have not investigated 
this particular subject far enough to gen- 
eralize, but one large bond house is author- 
ity for the statement that such methods 
have brought only paltry results. Evi- 
dently the bondholder and the stockholder 
are two different species of animal. 

The list agencies often receive impossible 
requests. They are asked to furnish the 
name of one man or woman who will surely 
buy an interest in a business or a large 
block of stock. They can only reply that 
they do not know of any such individual, 
but they are reasonably certain that the 
circularization of a list of, say, a thousand 
persons worth one hundred thousand dol- 
lars or over will bring four or five replies 
out of which at least one will purchase. 


Corporation Blackmailing 


Whether the more reputable list agenc ies 
make an extensive use of stockholders’ 
names in making up the lists of persons of 
wealth I have been unable to discover. But 
whatever the more reputable agencies may 
do it is a matter of common knowledge in 
the financial world that a large proportion 
of all the names of persons who are circu- 
larized by questionable stock promoters 
and brokers are obtained in the last analy- 
sis from the stock books of the large cor- 
porations. 

Now though the right of a stockholder to 
inspect the stock books of a corporation is 
seated deep in the old common law of both 
England and this country, and is often ex- 
ercised for wholly legitimate purposes, it is 
also so frequently associated with black- 
mail and other practices of the financial 
underworld that the whole subject has be- 
come at once troublesome, complicated and 
disagreeable. 

It has long been the custom for persons 
whose ethical distinctions were not of the 
most delicate and sensitive order to buy 
one share of stock in a corporation, then 
demand the right to inspect the books; 
and to sell the names copied off. It is also 
common—in fact an everyday practice— 
for blackmailers and swindlers to get access 
to the stock books of large corporations in 
order to circularize the stockholders. This 
activity takes two forms. The blackmailer, 
of which there are one or two who have 
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reached a high degree of success and dis- 
tinction in their occupation, tells the 
stockholders that the management of the 
company is up to some trickery, some form 
of ulira vires, which will ruin the com- 
pany if continued. This cheering news 


usually comes when the company is en- | 


gaged in new financing, in the sale of a 
bond issue, stock issue or perhaps when a 
merger is under way. 

Of course the blackmailer succeeds in 
frightening a few of the smaller stockhold- 
ers, perhaps enough to upset the deal 
Then the management either buys him off 
or fights him through the courts. The best 
known of these gentlemen is very shrewd. 
He does not allow himself as a rule to be 
caught accepting any common vulgar 
blackmail money. He values his stock in 
the company very highly indeed, usually at 
many times its market value. So after 
much eloquent and pious negotiation with 
attorneys who do not represent the com- 
pany itself—that would be too crude—but 
who consent to act as friendly go-betweens 
in behalf of the company’s attorneys he 
sells his stock at an enormous price to a 
third party. Then of course the circulariz- 
ing stops. 

But the blackmailer retains a peculiar 
advantage: Even after he has been bought 
off he keeps the list of stockholders, which 
he can sell for cash or use on a later oc- 
casion. 

The petty stock swindler works in a dif- 
ferent manner. He obtains a list of stock- 
holders when the affairs of the company 
are at a crisis. If the crisis is one of pros- 
perity he may offer the stockholders shares 
in a company of similar name in the hope 
of confusing them, 
detail earlier in this article. More often, 
however, he tells the stockholders that pros- 
perous as the company appears to be the 
insiders have already taken the cream off of 
it and that the small holders had better 
sell and buy his stuff. 


Stock Ledger Tactics 


Of course if the crisis is one of adversity 
rather than prosperity his course is easy 
He merely reminds the stockholders of 
their troubles and suggests a switch into 


whatever flubdub stock he happens to be | 


selling at the moment. 

In one state the law provided that a 
stockholder who was refused permission to 
inspect the stock books of a corporation 
might collect damages of fifty dollars a day 
for each day he was kept out. As a result 
an especially low form of crook developed 
who made a point of demanding an inspec- 
tion of stock books of companies which 
for some redson could not conveniently 
keep books on hand, merely to get the fifty 
dollars penalty. This particular state re- 


quired that foreign companies having of- | 


fices in the state keep a stock book there. 
One foreign company had only a sales 
branch in the state, which form of office 
was not what the framers of the law had in 
mind and in which no one would ever find a 
stock book. Nevertheless the company 
was pestered by crooks who thought they 
might get the fifty dollars penalty by being 
refused admission to the nonexistent stock 
books. 

Corporations often have to resort to all 
manner of tricks to protect themselves 
from blackmailers. A favorite device is to 
transfer a share of stock to a clerk and put 
him at work upon the books copying off 
names. Then when a parasite comes along 
with his share of stock in hand demanding 
admission he can be told that the books are 
his as soon as the stockholder now engaged 
upon them finishes; which incidentally will 
not be soon. 

But of course it would never do either in 
theory or in practice to abrogate the priv- 
ilege and right which a stockholder has of 
inspecting the stock ledger. It would place 
a minority interest absolutely at the mercy 
of the majority and the management. It 
would give the management dangerous and 
autocratic powers. Corporations have been 
bled so often by blackmailers that they 
often instinctively protect their stock ledg- 
ers to the limit even against legitimate in- 
spection. 

If the law gave them further protection 
the entire theory that a corporation is a de- 
mocracy would go by the board. 

few years ago it was proposed in New 
York State to amend the law so that stock 
lists could not be used by brokers at all in 
circularizing customers. A loud howl went 
up at once from the more reputable of 
the brokers, especially those in high-class 








as already related in | 
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For the Emergency 


HE Ajax H. Q. Lace-On Boot is an invaluable 
feature of the careful car-owner's emergency 
equipment. It is designed to render ‘‘first-aid'’ 
service in case of rim-cut or bad blow-out. 
This cut-open view shows its superior construction 
See how the multiple plies form an extra strong 
side-wall. Note the extra thickness of the tread 


Ajax H. Q. Hook-On Boot 


Same boot in hook-on form for those who prefer it — 
with special hooks for either clincher or straight 
side type tires. 

The line of Ajax H. Q. Tire Accessories is complete 
It is better built by the makers of Ajax Tires and is 
sold by the best dealers everywhere. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in Leading Cities 








Trenton, N. J 


Factories 





VINDEX 


SHIRTS 


} pair of “Florsheims, 
| knowing that superior 
quality gives satisfaction 
in comfort, service and 
/ appearance. You can be sure 
4 of good shoes when you 
buy “Florsheims.” t 


| 
Ten Dollars and up 
| 


| VERY day thousands 
of men step into a new 


Consider the wear not the 
Look for the 
“Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe i 
Company i 
CHICAGO, U.S.A 


5 ae 


price per pair 
quality mark 


Write for 
booklet *' Styles 
7 the Times 


VINDEX 


UNDERWEAR 


VINDEX Shirts are Bosom 
Friends— and you'll be happy 
to meet VINDEX Athletic 
Underwear. Ask your dealer. 
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THE VINDEX COMPANY, Balto., Md 








TIRE ACCESSORIES 
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4 It’s more than 
" a raincoat. 


| The “R &W” 
No-wate has fair 
| weather style and 
P| rainy day protection. 


A 


Pi} It weighs only 32 oun- 
ces, pure worsted, and 








packs like a folded newspaper 
into a Hat envelope made of 


the same gor rds 


A tine for travel and 


motoring. 


coat 





Protect yourself — Look for 
the ““R & W” label. At 


’ 
your dealer S. 








PRODUCT OF THE 
DAYLIGHT SHOPS 











Makers of good summer clothing. 
trousers, overcoats, raincoats, 
fancy and dress waistcoats, smok- 
ing jackets, bathrobes, golf and 
automobile apparel 


Rosenwald & Weil 


Clothing Speciaities 
CHICAGO 
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| stocks which are not listed on the Stock Ex- 
| change. It appeared that the only market 
| in these stocks was made by a few firms 
which either bought lists of the stockhold- 
ers or by acquiring one share obtained the 
right to copy the books. The market was 
made by these firms by writing to all stock- 
holders offering either to buy or sell. 

It further appeared that in cases where 
these brokerage firms could not obtain such 
lists the small stockholders were utterly at 
the mercy of the directors or other insiders. 
In the case of one company it is said that 
the insiders quietly bought up all the 
stock from small holders at the beginning 
of the war at a few hundred dollars a share 
and later sold it at an enormous advance. 
The brokers had an inkling as to the real 
value of the stock and tried frantically to 
locate some of it so as to make a market. 
But as they had great difficulty in getting 
lists of stockholders they were not able to 
make much headway. When these facts 
were brought to the attention of the state 
authorities the bill which would have pre- 
vented practically all commercial use of 
stockholders’ lists if it had become law was 
promptly killed. 





Dummy Stockholders 





It has been suggested that if stock lists 


were made public like the ownership of real 


estate, the names of partners in firms, local 
tax assessments and the like, all the nui- 


| sance as well as the mystery of the thing 


would disappear. But modern corporations 
have so many stockholders, the personnel 
of which, as it were, changes so rapidly, that 
it is almost impossible in the case of cor- 
porations whose stock is at all speculative 


| to draw up even a reasonably accurate list. 


It usually happens that the stockholders’ 
lists most in demand are of the least value 
when obtained. When a corporation is go- 
ing through great changes either in the 
direction of financial difficulties or markedly 
increased prosperity, or when the value of 
the assets is an unknown quantity, there is 
sure to be a rapid shifting of ownership. 
This is especially true of any company 
whose stock is exceedingly active on the 
Stock Exchange relative to the size of the 
company. It would be a safe guess that an 
inspection of the stock books of the Mex- 
ican Petroleum Company, whose shares 
have been so abnormally active for months 
past, would reveal but tittle as to the real 
identity of the owners. 

Indeed through the use of blank or 
street certificates the actual ownership of a 
large part of a certain corporation’s capital 
stock had changed hands forty times as 
rapidly in a period of a month or more on 
the Stock Exchange as on the transfer books 
of the company itself. In other words the 
books might show that John Jones owned a 
thousand shares, while in reality thirty- 
nine other owners have held that particular 
block of stock since John Jones enjoyed 
possession. 

A few years ago a railroad system was 
headed straight toward receivership. A 
broker of reforming tendencies went after 
the concern in an effort to straighten out its 
affairs, and his first step was to obtain a 
list of stockholders. But he was bitterly 
disappointed when at last he got it, for the 
list was full of dummies and brokerage 
— The real owners were not revealed 
at all. 

Prominent capitalists rarely object to 
holding large blocks of stable investment 
stocks in their own names. This is espe- 
cially true of bank stocks which show little 
change from year to year. The list of share- 
holders of the stronger banks in a city are 
simply a list of the richest and most solid 
capitalists. At the annual meeting of one 
of the largest trust companies in New York 
City a few weeks ago not a single dummy 
appeared on the books. 

But when it comes to a speculative oil 
company, even a big one, we have quite 
a different attitude to contend with. Promi- 
nent men may not care to advertise their 
speculative ventures. Thus big blocks of 
stock are put in the names of clerks— 
dummies—or in brokerage names. It is 
then so much easier to buy and sell or 
shift one’s holdings round without attract- 
ing attention. It may be easier also to 
borrow upon them, and when important 
financial plans are under way it may 
unwise to have the identity of the main 
stockholding interest apparent to all the 
world. When a group of capitalists is buy- 
ing control of a company it rarely dis- 
closes its identity at first, but acts through 
brokers, lawyers, dummies, and the like. 
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Practically all stock that is being carried 
on margin by brokerage offices for specu- 
lators is carri by means of blank or 
street certificates, which do not show the 
true ownership on the books of the cor- 
poration. The use of street certificates is 
probably on the increase, though as individ- 
ual corporations become less speculative 
and more solid their lists of stockhold- 
ers from time to time reveal fewer and 
fewer brokerage names and more and more 
names of real owners. This has been 
especially true in recent years of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which in the 
early years of its formation appeared to be 
entirely owned by brokerage houses. 

Great blocks of stock are carried by 
banks, trust companies and banking firms 
for trust estates. The true ownership of 
these oy appears on the books. Es- 
tates can be settled and property under 
them transferred far more mart A when 
the securities are in the names of the bank- 
ing or brokerage concerns or of individual 
dummies. 

Judging from the records much the 
richest individuals in the country are not 
the greatest bankers and capitalists and 
similar well-known men, but a small group 
of clerks who act as dummies for them and 
for the larger banking concerns in New 
York. 

It is difficult indeed even for sophisti- 
cated persons in Wall Street to trace these 
dummies. Several of them live in suburbs 
of New York and are careful not to have 
their names in the city directory; or if they 
live in the city only their residential ad- 
dress is given. Even when the dummies are 
traced to their lair the investigator may 
not be much better off. Just for the fun of 
it I once traced one man who holds 76,000 
shares of Pennsylvania, 13,300 Southern 
Pacific, 24,000 Union Pacific, 51,666 Great 
Northern, 15,000 Atchison and 50,220 
Northern Pacific to a certain great inter- 
national banking firm. But what was the 
use? He may have represented the head 
of the firm or he may have held the stock 
for any one of a score of clients of the firm, 
individuals, trust estates, families, and the 
like. There was no way of finding out. 

It thus appears that a list of stockhold- 
ers in a large corporation is not altogether 
an open sesame for the promoter and 
broker who has something to sell. Indeed 
in the state of Massachusetts it is a great 
source of irritation, for theugh the law 
makes it easy to get lists, no addresses go 
with the names. The fact that John Jones 
is a stockholder in a big Massachusetts 
company is not at all interesting unless you 
know where he lives. 


Quantity, Not Quality 


But all these obstacles, mysteries and 
technicalities which surround the identit 
of stockholders do not prevent the stoc 
promoter from getting at hundreds of 
thousands of small investors through this 
medium. The wealthy capitalist may con- 
ceal his identity through dummies, and tho 
Wall Street speculator may be concealed 
behind the name of his broker. But the 
names of great numbers of stockholders 
are available, despite all the obstacles; and 
after all, what the peddler of cheap promo- 
tion stocks is after is quantity rather than 
quality. He goes through his lists from 
A to Z with little or no discrimination or 
analysis. His circulars go even to the water 
works or gas house; all he wants is a suf- 
ficiently large number of small bites. 

“But,” is the objection raised, “I am 
not a stockholder in any corporation, yet 
I am being pestered with get-rich-quick 
literature which I never asked for. I never 
even asked them for the booklet which they 
advertise, for I knew that such a request 
would give the promoter a chance for a 
vast one-sided correspondence. Why, then, 
should they hit upon me?” 

Well, there has been an amazing democ- 
ratization in the last few years in the 
process of reaching the small but reckless 
investor. It is simply the reverse or 
doubtful side of the wholesale methods that 
were used in the great Liberty Bond drives. 
The story of it can be told best by using 
a specific case: 

A large concern of promoters engaged 
an addressing and listing company about 
three years ago to send out to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand names circular mat- 
ter concerning a stock promotion. These 
names were to be carefully chosen from 
what the list company calls the ‘middle 
class””—that is, people worth five thousand 
to ten thousand dollars. The promotion 
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firm gave specific orders not to circularize 
oanne worth more than ten thousand 
dollars. 

Then for some historic reason, which 
painstaking investigation ought in time to 
dig into, the promoters decided that though 
the campaign was successful an easier 
method was merely to use the telephone. 
This was two or three years ago, since 
which time the use of the phone has in- 
creased enormously. It has become one of 
the greatest financial nuisances and pests 
in the country. 

Along with this method of roping them 
in by wire goes the use of the telegram. Of 
course reputable brokerage firms use the 
telephone and telegraph, especially in emer- 
gencies, to reach their customers. The 
distinguishing mark of the dubious game 
is the wholesale telephoning and telegraph- 
ing to persons who have never heard of the 
promoters or brokers. If the ordinary cus- 
toms of legitimate business are followed 
brokers rarely tel ph or telephone to 
entire strangers. That is exactly what the 
seekers after reckless investment money 
have been doing for a couple of years now 
on a gigantic scale. 

Though no doubt these roping-them- 
in-by-wire operators are using to some ex- 
tent lists that they already possessed, the 
peculiar and significant feature of their 
present operations is what appears to be 
their dependence upon the city directory 
and telephone book. In other words the 
people of the country have become so 
opulent in the opinion of these experts that 
anyone whose name is in a telephone 
directory probably has enough money to 
buy a few shares of cheap-quality Get. 


Selling by Wire 


The essential feature of almost every 
telephone stock-selling talk, the core of it 
in fact, is the effort to place about two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of stock. The natural instinct of any 

rson of rudimentary common sense who 
is asked by an utter stranger over the 
wire to buy unknown stock is to back away 
from the conversation. This instinct is 
offset, however, by the readiness of the 
salesman to accept such a small sum. 

“We don’t care whether you buy a hun- 
dred thousand shares or only a hundred” — 
at fifty cents a share—says the salesman. 
“Your name has been given to us as a 
prominent citizen of ——— And all we want 
to do is to interest you in this proposition. 
What we want to do is to treat you right. 
We want you to get in right.” 

“But I have no money to invest now,” 
replies the prominent citizen. ‘All my 
capital is tied up in the coal business and, 
besides, I am saving for the next Liberty 
Loan.” 

“But haven’t you two hundred dollars 
to spare?” asks the salesman in a sur- 
prised voice. 

“Why, yes,” admits the prominent citi- 
zen, somewhat piqued at the idea that he 
cannot scrape together two hundred dollars. 

Of course the round amount of two hun- 
dred or two hundred and fifty dollars has 
been hit upon by the peddlers of reckless 
stocks simply because that is about the 
average Liberty Bond subscription the 
country over, and it is assumed that any- 
one who can afford a telephone has that 
amount of Liberty Bonds at least. 

Of course there is a large element of 
waste salesmanship in the wholesale, in- 
discriminate use of the telephone. The 
more sophisticated people naturally resent 
being disturbed by total strangers trying 
to sell them totally strange stocks. There 
is a certain suggestion of disgusting famili- 
arity in calling a person a “client,” as 
these telephone ropers do, who has never 
heard of either the firm or its wares before. 
Some of these operators even have the gall 
to summon people to public phones when 
they have no phone of their own. 

But no doubt vast quantities of ques- 
tionable stocks are really being sold by 
this method. Though of course any person 
has the legal right to refuse to receive either 
a telegraphic or telephonic message, rela- 
tively few persons actually do refuse to 
listen. Business men who would not even 
see a stock salesman and who would throw 
letters and circulars into the waste basket 
will read telegrams and listen to phone 
messages merely because of the novelty, 
curiosity and superb nerve of the thing. It 
is a quick method of salesmanship and it 
has the effect in many cases of stampeding 
people into buying. 

(Concluded on Page 49) 
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UST a simple, homely old song. 


‘) Familiar to us all—to some of us 
‘" half forgotten. Yet in music’s 
re : 

beautiful manner, it carries us back 


to days long fled—to dear old school- 
days—to the time, perhaps, when the 
Boys in Blue were coming Home! 

}! Today, the melody goes just as 
straight to the heart as it did when the 
song Was new, 

[he words have never been so mean- 
ingful as now, when, their weary home- 
sick days forgotten -crowned with 
Victory and Honor, the Boys in Brown 
are coming Home! 
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Quartette, has the wonderful rea/ness 
of tone which characterizes all of the 


Vocalion records. But whether your 
choice be voice, instrument or full 
orchestra, you may, by the simple 


manipulation of an exclusive Vocalion 
feature called the Graduola, play the 
music as you like best to hear it. The 
gamut of musical expression, from ring- 
ing bravura to the most delicate echo, 1s 
at the command of your finger-tips. 


The Superior Phonograph 
Tue tone-quality of a musical instru- 
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the development of that instrument. 
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Steinway and Weber Duo-Art Pianola 
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Pianos, and the Weber, Steck, 


Wheelock and Stroud pianofortes, is 
responsible for the development of 
the Aeolian-Vocalion. The brains and 
time of the leading musical and scien 
tific experts of America have been used 
without stint in perfecting the tonal 
purity of this phonograph. 

Consistent with the tone-superiority 
of the Aeolian-Vocalion is the remark 


able case design and workmanship 


From the modest $so Style 1 
to the most ornate of the sixteen 
handsome Period Models, the car 


exhibited in the building and finishing 
of the cases is a fitting indication of the 
painstaking skill expended upon the 


more vital musica/ qualities of the 
Vocalion: 

The Universal Tone-drm permits 
one to play all the phonographi 


music of the world, and the Vocalion 
plays every record with a new beauty 
and fineness. 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 

These telephone stock operators are mak- 
ing an especial drive in the suburban and 
rural districts. Mr. Smith is told by the 
local telephone office that New York or 
Philadelphia or Chicago is calling him. It 
is the first time in his life that Mr. Smith 
has ever received a call from any such 
metropolis. He is impressed in spite of 
himself. It makes him feel important. It 
tickles his vanity. It makes him feel that 
he is a real business man. And when the 
fact is borne in mind that tens of thou- 
sands of people who have been summoned 
by long-distance calls in this fashion are 
neither important nor real business men 
the impressiveness of this form of appeal 
can be the better realized. 

Nor are workingwomen on small wages 
neglected by this forced-draft salesman- 
ship. One young woman of my acquaint- 
ance working for a relatively small salary 
was called up five times from a city forty 
miles distant. Finally to get rid of the 
annoyance of being called away from her 
work so often she bought one share of an 
unknown stock from an unknown salesman 
for eight dollars. Incidentally the stock 
is now worthless. 

The curious feature was that though the 
firm did not know her, had never heard 
from her, had never seen her and had no 
way of knowing whether she was rich or 
poor, they spent two dollars in phone 
charges alone to sell her one share at 
eight dollars, and they seemed pleased at 
having made the sale at that. No wonder 
when one considers the worthlessness of the 
stock. 

The answer is simple. It lies in the fact 
that the class of stocks being sold in this 
wholesale, promiscuous fashion is cheap, 
new, promotion shares of absolutely un- 
known value and which cost the promoter 
originally from one-tenth to one-quarter 
what he peddles or retails them out for. 
What if his telephone charges do run up 
toward half a million dollars a year? If he 
can buy a block of stock for a million or so 
and sell it for five million almost any over- 
head expense is justified. 


Letting in Small Investors 


Almost every new promoter that comes 
along tries to persuade the public that he 
has a way to democratize investments. He 
always tells the public that the rich have 
heretofore kept the good things to them- 
selves, leaving to the little fellow only the 
savings-bank deposit with its low rate of 
interest, or stocks which have no merit at 
all. But the new promoter says that he has 
solved the problem. He is offering some- 
thing that is safe and profitable. He has an 
idea, a plan, a system, which he names 
after his firm. 

But it is the same old bunk game. The 
reason he can afford to spend several dol- 
lars in telephoning a perfect stranger in an 
effort to sell a few hundred dollars’ worth 
of stock, though reputable brokers do not 
feel that they can afford such an expense 
unless previous relations with a client 
warrant it, is simply because he is selling 
a cheap class of promotion goods that cost 
him almost nothing. 

It is a serious question whether any way 
has yet been found of merchandising small 
lots of high-class stocks or bonds without 
loss. Of course the reputable broker will 
accept small orders, but that is because he 
hopes the account may grow into a large 
one. A concern which takes practically 
nothing but hundred-dollar orders for stock, 
excepting, of course, the few large reputable 
and well-known odd-lots brokers, has either 
discovered a new genius at merchandising 
who is as yet unknown to the richest and 
ablest men in the country or else it is 
merely up to the old, old game of unloading 
questionable stuff. 

Of course one great advantage in selling 
stock over the telephone to utter strangers 
is that the customer cannot prove any- 
thing against the promoter. Unless the 
customer has someone else listening in on 
the wire he cannot prove what the sales- 
man has promised; and even if he is wise 
enough to have a listener in he cannot 
prove who made the promise at the other 
end. This method of salesmanship renders 
it possible for the promoter to make much 
more rosy promises and take much longer 
chances than otherwise. 

There are many reasons why the pro- 
moters of dubious stock are employing ad- 
vertising less and salesmanship more. For 
one thing the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World have exposed faker after faker. 
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Then, too, during the war the Capital Issues 
Committee got after many of them. Per- 
haps the chief reason lies in the enforced 
ban upon get-rich-quick advertising dur- 
ing the Liberty Loans. Several concerns 
have recently built up a really enormous 
business with practically no advertising. 

A number of these concerns have com- 
bined to organize schools for their sales- 
men. These salesmen are paid as high as 
three hundred dollars a week, though many 
of them are only boys. One such concern 
was visited some months ago by a lawyer 
who was acting in behalf of an irate cus- 
tomer. While waiting to see the partners 
the lawyer entered into conversation with 
a nineteen-year-old salesman who yawn- 
ingly remarked: ‘I never work for less 
than two hundred dollars a week.” 

One of the largest concerns now operat- 
ing seeks absolutely no newspaper adver- 
tising. Indeed it carefully shuns publicity. 
Its merchandising method is simplicity 
itself. It hires enormous numbers of sales- 
men from other lines, ex-life-insurance [so- 
licitors, and the like, and turns them loose 
at once upon their friends and acquaint- 
ances. It practically says to them 

“Go to your relatives and confiding 
friends and ask them to help you by pur- 
chasing shares that are of questionable 
value and which have no market at all.” 

It is said that the salesmen for this firm 
are sucked dry, or rather suck their friends 
dry, in ninety days on the average. At any 
rate the average life of a salesman for this 
concern is said to be only ninety days. 


. Compare this with the practice of the 


reputable bond or stock house which usually 
does not put salesmen on the road until 

after they have had many months or even 
years of experience and training in the 
office, and which keeps them for a lifetime. 
Of course the same man cannot sell ques- 
tionable goods from the same house to the 
same customer twice. 

It would seem as if persons who had 
once purchased worthless stock would ex- 
ercise abnormal care in avoiding future 
ventures. But as already stated, such does 
not seem to be the case. Evidently the 
reason for the second venture is a desire to 
make a killing that will reimburse for the 
first loss. The investor knows that an 
ordinarily safe investment will not pay 
enough to make up for past folly but he 
hopes that a wild gamble will do it. 

Possibly this trait accounts in part for 
the ease with which promoters sell to 
the public over and over, even after re- 
peated jail sentences. One of these gentry 
in recent years has had uncanny success 
in his repeated operations and curb-market 
manipulations. He appears to be down 
and out at the present moment, but pre- 
diction in his case is dangerous. In his last 
reincarnation or appearance on earth, so 
to speak, he gathered in big money not 
only from scores of thousands of unsophis- 
ticated persons but curiously enough he 
sold stock to great numbers of professional 
Wall Street men. 


Brokers Caught Too 


This particular operator had always 
maintained a boiling market on the New 
York Curb—or open street—for his wares. 
The Wall Street people had the feeling 
that they could take a flyer with him and 
get out ahead of the general run of lambs. 
They thought that the operator would let 
them make a profit and get out before he 
went broke himself for the steenth time. 
But they were unmercifully fooled and are 
obliged to take their losses without a word. 
For it would be altogether too embarrass- 
ing to admit that they were caught by such 
a notorious character. 

The exploits of this particular individual 
have been written up literally hundreds of 
times in newspapers and magazines of 
national circulation. Yet a prominent gov- 
ernment official who was instrumental in 
bringing about the last of his numerous 
arrests ventured the opinion that only a 
few of his “‘clients” really knew anything 
about the man’s record. Whether such 
great numbers of the American people are 
as crassly ignorant as this or whether they 
really are perfectly willing knowingly to 
wager their speculative bets upon such a 
man it is difficult to say. 

It must be remembered that these clever 
promoters are often helped by expert jour- 
nalistic talent. The operator in question is 
said to have paid numbers of really able 
newspaper men to write for him. Another 
sad fact is the way in which these pro- 
moters occasionally take into their employ 
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men who have been engaged in city, county, 
state or Federal Government work. In 
other words our quack financiers and pro- 
moters are often well advised. 

The persistence of the individual pro- 
moter is simply amazing. There is a 
weekly periodical in New York City which 


prints on the average two lengthy finan- | 


cial exposures a week. Yet I am sure that 
the publishers would not pretend that they 
are able to keep count of every single 


revival of an experienced financial faker | 


under a new name. There is absolutely 
nothing except exposures of this sort, which 
have a relatively limited circulation and 
rarely get into the daily papers, to prevent 
almost any promoter with unsavory record 
from forming a new brokerage firm under a 
new name and soliciting business. 

One of the largest and most notorious 
firms of dealers in doubtful ‘‘ outside” se- 
curities failed some years ago. The prin- 
cipal is supposed to have fled to England. 


He has never been definitely located since | 


and he may have been dead for years for 
all that the public knows. But it has been 
rumored that he is the real backer of a 
number of questionable firms that have 
operated in the last two or three years 
The fact that his list disappeared, or is 
supposed to have disappeared, when his 
firm failed lends color to the rumor. 


Easy Professional Men 


Except for the use of the telephone there 
is really nothing new in the present meth- 
ods of the stock fakers. There never is 
One of the oldest symptoms of buncombe 
is the note of persecution, 
thou, of the bleary-eyed, tearful, sancti- 
monious stuff that has been emanating re- 
cently from two notorious operators. These 
two men have engaged more than any 
others perhaps in the last few months the 
careful attention 
post-office inspectors and all other agencies 
that are engaged in rooting out the rank 
growth of which they are such choice 
specimens. 


Curiously enough neither of these men is | 


operating from New York City, though in 
all fairness to the metropolis it must be 


admitted that the volume of business being | 


handled by certain doubtful promoters in 
New York City at the present time prob- 


ably exceeds that of the two men in ques- | 


tion. 


The curious note of fake sanctity in the | 


literature of one of these gentry roused the 
curiosity of a certain investigating agency 
in New York. It sounded exactly like the 
stuff put out by another notorious promo- 
tion of years gone by. So they sent a man 
to investigate. Sure enough, he located the 


same old professional copy writer in a pri- | 


vate office adjoining the large offices of the 
promoter. 

Nor is there anything new in the great 
drive that the promoters are now making for 
school-teachers, college professors, clergy- 
men and physicians. The professional 
classes have always been an easy prey for 
the faker. There are many reasons for 
this. For one thing the professional man 
often shows an unreasonable indifference or 

carelessness toward commercial questions; 

or if he does pay attention to such sub- 
ects he tries to reason them out by mere 
fects , forgetting or knowing nothing of the 
hard realities of life and business. But 
srobably the chief reason why these people 
= worthless stocks is because of their 
desire to live beyond their means. The 
business man on the other hand has a 
larger income in proportion to his social 
standards and he is less tempted to gamble 
in order to eke out his income. 

The really new feature of the present 
get-rich-quick operations is that by using 
the telephone and the telephone directory 
the promoters are able to get down to the 
savings of great new strata of people who 
were never reached by them before. These 
xeople not only have the money to invest 
put evidently they are confirming in stril 
ing manner the statement made some years 
ago by the late Professor Miinsterberg that 
one reason Americans make so many rec! 
less investments is because of sheer imita 
tion. They buy unthinkingly, he said 
because others are buying. 

Certainly those who have a few hundred 
dollars to spare for the first time would no! 
part with it so easily as they are now doing 
if they possessed any real independence of 
judgment. Only a careless, reckless, imita 


tiveness that borders on mob psychology 
can account for the success that the stock 
fakers have been enjoying. 


of holier than | 


of reporting agencies, | 
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STARVATION IN VIENNA 


(Continued from Page 12) 


already, while we have had only fourteen 
hundred tons. How does that happen?” 

I did not know, though I agreed with 
him in my mind, without saying so, that 
the Allies have a better feeling toward 
Vienna than toward Berlin. Nearly every 
Austrian I have met has expressed himself 
as having been bewildered by our declara- 
tion of war and aghast at the idea of being 
at war with us. 

As one man said to me: ‘It seemed too 
utterly fantastic! But,’’ he added pres- 
ently, “we didn’t know the truth, of course, 
so we laughed really. They kept lying to us 
all the time, and when they told us the 


| United States couldn’t possibly get over in 


time to do anything we believed it. It 


| sounded like a thing to be believed, did it 


not? But—what a marvelous performance! 
When they told us finally that there were a 
million Americans in France—— Oh! You 


| should have been in Vienna then!” 





“But you might have known we would 
get over.” 

He drew a deep breath and answered: 

“Yes, we should have known. But never 
mind. For my part I never expected to 
win the war anyhow. I have lived much 
in England, and when England came in I 
said it was time for us to excuse ourselves 
and make peace on any terms. That was 
right at the beginning, but many of us 
knew from the beginning that we were 
wrong, and talked about it quite frankly. 
We were not fighting for ourselves but for 
Prussia. They accused me of being pro- 
British, but I wasn’t. It was merely that I 
was familiar with the British character.” 


Whistling in the Dark 


It is not often that we talk about the 
war, though it is a subject difficult to avoid. 
What we talk about is food and the pros- 
pect of warding off starvation until sup- 
plies begin to come in. There is a feeling in 
official quarters that conditions are such 
that even Bolshevism will hesitate to raise 
its head for fear of making matters worse. 
The crowd is hungry, but the crowd knows 
there really is no food and has been assured 
by various subtle suggestions that anything 
in the nature of an uprising will serve only 
to delay further the measures for relief that 


| the Interallied Food Commission is at 


work upon. 

Yet nobody can tell what may happen, 
and I think I detect in the attitude of the 
responsible minority more of the whistling- 
in-the-dark variety of optimism than of 
actual faith. The elections have been held 
with great sobriety and order and the so- 
cialists have won. With many red flags, 


| pennants, ribbons and rosettes the soldiers 


paraded in celebration, many thousands 
strong. Nobody dreamed there were so 
many soldiers in Vienna. And as they 
marched in solid, well drilled and fully 
armed companies through the wet misty 
streets one had visions of possibilities; 
visions of things that have been in the 
world and may be again. 

But their fine military bands were play- 
ing—the Marseillaise as often as anything 
else!—their bugles were blaring all up and 
down the endless swinging gray-green col- 
umn, their red flags drooped in the clinging 
haze, and not a face seemed to express any- 
thing except a mild kind of acquiescence in 
the thing the red flag stands for. Only a 
few stragglers were in the streets to see 
them go by, but each band was followed by 
the usual motley crowd keeping step. The 


| ill-elad and evil-looking all wore red rosettes, 


| the better class did not; 
| to me to be a bad sign. 


and that seemed 
In any case there 
will be demands by the new régime for im- 
possible things, and nobody can even guess 
what may follow. 

There are inflammatory campaign post- 
ers still displayed all over the city, while a 
certain section of the press which seems to 
be a kind of cross between red and yellow 
continues to do its best to excite the people. 
On one of the most conspicuous of the 
posters there is a picture of a great jeweled 
crown. Atop of the crown and leaning 
against each other back to back are figures 
which represent the church, the army and 
the rich minority, all looking well fed and 


| quite greasily satisfied, while the whole is 


crushing down upon a struggling mass of 
emaciated humanity, out of which flow 
great streams of blood. This poster is a 
rich study in red, yellow and black and can 


| be seen from a mile away. 


But if one may base conclusions on visi- 
ble indications the people at large are 
apathetic. The Viennese like to believe 
that they are peculiarly casual and not 
given to taking anything too seriously; and 
men I have talked with seem to base a large 
part of their hope for the future on the 
habitual light-mindedness of the crowd. 
But what I have seen looks to me much 
more like heavy apathy than light indif- 
ference. 

There is none of the pep and ginger in 
the midst of difficulties that characterize 
the behavior of the Czechoslovaks, the Hun- 
garians and the Jugoslavs. These are 
peoples of new states who regard them- 
selves as victors in the war because it was 
won by the upholders of their aspirations 
But old German Austria is the worst- 
beaten country in the world, and there is 
no doubt that this is realized by the think- 
ing classes in all its soul-benumbing bitter- 
ness. The only comfort they insist upon 
hugging to themselves is a conviction that 
they were beaten from within and not by 
the foreign enemy. They are inconsistent 
in this, however, because they parallel it 
with a confession that they knew they were 
hopelessly defeated when the last German 
offensive was checked. Then they like te 
boast that it took the intervention of the 
United States with her practically unlim- 
ited man power and resources even to 
discourage them. A variety of claim and 
argument that nearly always ends in this! 

Yet, strangely enough, nobody seems to 
have the slightest feeling of enmity toward 
the United States. They declare they have 
accepted the principles of the United States 
as principles to subscribe to and are rather 
eager at times to make one believe that 
they realize and deplore the spirit of im- 
perialistic and militaristic arrogance that 
plunged them into the war in the first place 

It isa chance remark perhaps that leads 
one into discussing the war with them, and 
nearly always they acknowledge their po- 
sition with unaffected resignation and de- 
clare that their only desire is that the Peace 
Conference shall pronounce as quickly as 
possible the sentence they must begin 
sooner or later to serve. Then back again 
to the subject of food. 


Lightening the Tedium 


The old physician, who has come near 
the end of a doubtless useful life to witness 
the greatest tragedy in Austrian history 
and to share the hardships of a hunger siege 
of his city maintained by the peoples whose 
disaffection resulted in the disintegration 
of the once mighty Empire, was surprised 
that up to the middle of February the vic- 
torious Allies had sent to Vienna only four- 
teen hundred tons of food. But he was not 
more surprised than I. 

In Paris we had talked so much about 
relieving Vienna that I began to see in my 
mind’s eye a Vienna being rapidly restored 
to more or less normal conditions. But 
when I arrived at Triest at the end of 
January I learned that no food at all had 
yet been moved. 

In the meantime—the Interallied Food 
Commission not having yet completed its 
organization —representatives of the Amer- 
ican delegation were sent by Mr. Hoover at 
the earliest possible moment to investigate 
conditions in the freed states of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and to open the 
way for immediate and rapid action when 
the duly constituted interallied body 
should get in motion; and these representa- 
tives have succeeded in establishing various 
bases of operation and in straightening out 
to some extent the innumerable transpor- 

tation tangles in the states now so bitterly 

opposed to each other and so fearful of 
anything in the nature of mutual effort or 
even temporary agreement. Which is a 
very long sentence that would probably be 
more informative with a little grinding up 
into simple statements. 

The simple statements, then, are that the 
Jugoslavs and Czechoslovaks have light- 
ened the tedium of the armistice with a 
number of interesting little skirmishes and 
they are all maintaining zones of operation. 
Hungary meanwhile is engaged in an effort 
to check the Jugoslavs and Czechoslovaks 
to say nothing of the Rumanians—on her 
own soil and to set limits if possible to their 
perhaps too generous interpretation of their 
right to self-determination. They are all 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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PACKARD ‘TRUCK VALUE 


MAKES PRICE INSIGNIFICANT 


Which is Better Business? $4,000 for 100,000 Miles— 
or $3,000 for 50,000 Miles? 


that the usual rules for writing 
off depreciation do not apply to 
the average motor truck. 





Their experience shows that in many 
cases the truck is discarded before its 
value is covered. In others the maker 
goes out of business, and parts are hard 
to obtain. Out of 109 truck builders 
listed in 1911 less than a dozen and a half 
are in business today. 

* * * 

Packard depreciation is a known quan- 
tity. It is written off at the same rate as 
that of any fine machinery. 

The low rate of Packard depreciation 
is responsible for the remarkable resale 
values of Packard Trucks. 

There is alwaysa market fora Packard. 

The stability of the house is partly re- 
sponsible for this condition — Packard 
parts for every model made are always 
available and at fair prices. 

Packard design and engineering are 
chiefly responsible. 

* * * 
Which is better business? 
To divide up $4,000 original invest- 


““Ask the man who owns one”’ 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 


ment among 100,000 miles of service—or 
$3,000 investment among only 50,000 
miles of service P 

Original cost of a truck means nothing 
except in percentage of total transpor- 
tation cost. 

The original cost of a Packard figures 
out probably a lower percentage than 
any other truck on the market. 

And how can a truck that cannot show 
100,000 miles of service try comparisons 
with a Packard! 

+ + + 

Which is better at the end of three years? To 
have a utility value of two-thirds what you paid 
for each truck —or to have merely scrap value ? 

Let a business man buy efficient freight trans- 
portation and he buys an asset to his business. 
But if he buys a motor truck unrelated to the 
best uses he can put it to, he buys a liability. 

Freight transportation economy is gained by 
using trucks of the proper capacity and built for 
long life. The most expensive part of motor 
trucking service is the thousand dollars some- 
body tries to save at the start. 

The first step in placing trucking on an economy 
basis is to get in touch with the Packard Freight 
Transportation Department for analysis of your 
hauling problem and to indicate the right truck 
for your work. 
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serve [hem As 
After-Dinner Dainties |f 


Here is a new and dainty confection to serve with the 
finger bowls—a novel candy in five attractive flavors for 
every after-dinner service. 





There are peppermint and wintergreen, cinnamon, cloves 
and licorice, each kind wrapped in an aluminum foil pack- 
age lined with waxed paper. 

When you open a package you find confections pressed 
from pure cane sugar, no cooking or boiling. 

Flavored with purest of true flavors. 

Every process of making and wrapping is done with 
super-human patented machines—AROMINTS are never 
touched by hands. 





Package Candy De Luxe 


AROMINTS are the finest pure sugar candy that can be made in 
or out of packages, and solid thru and thru. 

They slip into pocket or purse, in readiness to satisfy 
that candy craving wherever you may be. 

AROMINTS are the safe candy for children. See that 
they spend that nickel for Aromints. 

Look for the Arrow on the package and the box with 
the big ‘‘A.”’. They are your guide to the most delicious 
package confection made. Five flavors—five cents a 
package— everywhere. 





THE AROMINT MFG. COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
breaking or have broken their political asso- 
ciation with German Austria and are dem- 
onstrating their power and principles by 
maintaining against her a rigid blockade, 
at the same time blockading each other. It 
is a most interesting situation. 

The railways of these states. mostly the 
state railways of former Austria-Hungary, 
are one vast system. Dividing this system 
up into four pieces between four warring 
peoples resulted in the complete cessation 
of interstate traffic. Vienna was the prin- 
cipal sufferer, because with her population 
of two million three hundred thousand she 
had always depended on Bohemia and on 
Prussian Silesia through Bohemia for coal; 
on Hungary, and on south Russia through 
Hungary, for bread and other foodstuffs; 
and on the open way to Triest through 
Jugoslavia for practically all imports. So 
the blockade against her was very effective, 
and aside from a little the Italians have 
sent the only relief the city has had since 
the armistice began has come in driblets, 
privately imported from Switzerland at 
prices beyond all reason. 

In the early days of the armistice and in 
anticipation of somewhat prompter action 
on the part of the Allied Governments 
with respect at least to Serbia and Ru- 
mania— Mr. Hoover started cargoes of food 
across the Atlantic bound for Triest as the 
only port from which to reach the newly 
liberated states and the people in Northern 
Serbia. Then came a long pause, filled of 
course with considerable activity about 
which few people were even vaguely in- 
formed. This activity had to do with the 
processes of erganization and the adjust- 
ment of difficulties in London and Paris 
and with the preliminary investigations to 
which I have referred. 

The Italians are in command at Triest 
and control the main line of the Triest- 
Vienna railroad up to within a few miles of 

ibach. The name of their terminal sta- 
tion is Loitsch; and at Loitsch they turn 
the railroad over to the Jugoslavs, who pro 

d to operate it as far as Spielfeld, just 
north of Marburg, where the Germar 
Austrian border is established. The Aus 
trians have command of it from Spielfeld 
through Vienna and on up to the frontier 
claimed by the Czechoslovaks, where it be- 
comes Czechoslovakian. 


A Question of Coal 


Each of these divisions has its own share 
of rolling stock and can make up its own 
trains, but in the beginning the Czecho- 
slovaks were not permitted to run through 
Austrian territory, the Austrians could not 
cross Jugoslavia, and the Jugoslavs were 
shut off from the coast by the Italian block- 
ade. There was no possibility of moving 
freight under such circumstances, and this 
was the first of the problems that Mr. 
Hoover’s representatives had to solve. It is 
easy to understand that it took time and a 
large amount of patient negotiation, but 
the result was fairly satisfactory. 

It was agreed eventually that for pur- 
poses of transporting food furnished by the 
Interallied Food Commission each state 
should send its own trains through to Triest 
and that they should there be loaded and 
returned under American or Allied guard. 
That they all should have insisted on the 
American or Allied guard is indicative of 
the extent of their faith in each other. 

There was a stipulation, however, that 
each state should furnish its own coal, and 
it happens that German Austria has no coal 
at all, while Czechoslovakia has almost un- 
limited quantities, at least within easy 
reach. Prague refused to supply Vienna 
with coal or to relieve in any measure a 
situation so critical that in January the city 
was on the point of being plunged into utter 
darkness, while all the street railways, pub- 
lie kitchens and municipal enterprises of 
every kind were about to be closed down. 

Then Mr. Hoover spoke from Paris and 
informed the Czechoslovakian Government 
that it would hardly be to its own interest 
to pursue such a course. Vienna got a little 
coal, needless to say, but only enough to 
keep a few minor wheels of her one-time 
vast machine slowly revolving and to 
make possible the running in and out of the 
city of one train a day—not enough to re- 
lieve in any degree the frightful suffering of 
her people during this worst of all winters. 
They say it has never been so cold in 
Vienna for such a long period, but this may 
be an impression due to the fact that the 
city has never before lived through a heat 
less winter. 





THE SATURDAY 


Many persons will remember our heat- 
less Mondays in the winter of 1917-18 and 
the noise that was made about them. They 
were endured right enough, as the Amer- 
ican people endured everything in the na- 
ture of a war measure, but they were not | 
endured uncomplainingly, and those who 
lived through them will be impressed by 
the fact that not a household in Vienna has 
had an ounce of coal for heating purposes 
since October 19, 1918. For cooking pur- 
poses each family is limited to one hundred 
kilos, approximately two hundred pounds, a 
month. In kitchens provided with gas no 
coal at all is allowed. The very poor, of 
course, cannot afford even the little they 
might get, because according to its quality 
it costs from twelve to seventeen kronen 
per hundred kilos, and the standard income 
of the very poor is only forty kronen a 
month. Such people get their hot food 
from the public kitchens. 

The city’s electric-lighting power is 

throttled down to the lowest possible point 
and only one light to a room is permitted 
whether the room be in a palace or a hovel. 
I am living in what might be described as a 
perfectly grand hotel. Before the war it 
was famous all over Europe and as much in 
the regular routine of the rich habitual fre- 
quenter of European capitals as— well, as 
any similarly ornate rendezvous in Paris, 
Berlin or London. I am neither rich nor 
addicted to habits which require for a set- 
ting bronze naiads and red velvet interiors, 
but this is the only place in Vienna where 
one can stay just now. 


Short Rations at High Prices 


My writing table is of massive and mag- 
nificent mahogany with rose velvet under 
glass by way of a top, but I am sitting 
under one wretched little light— beautiful 
rose silk shade!— and am all wrapped up ir 
sweaters and coats as though | were out 
sleigh riding. My fingers are like ice; and | 


don’t mind saying it cramps one’s literar: 
style —if one has such a thing. 

I like well enough the wide and superbly 
carpeted corridors, the winding marble 


stairways, the heroic figures holding aloft 
great crystal chandeliers, the vast pillared 
dining and lounging rooms paneled in fine 
woods and richly hung with splendid dra 
peries, but | would be in condition to ap 
preciate it all a whole lot more if in addition 
it were possible to satisfy even fifty per 
cent of my normal demand for light and 
heat and food. 

The government of Vienna is not playing 
any favorites. The population is divided 
into classes as to prices that have to be 
paid, but not as to amounts that may be con 
sumed, so persons of my class—and since 
I am living in this hotel I know I am rated 
high—get the allotted one hundred and 
twenty-five grams of meat a week just the 
same as anybody else; except that we get a 
better quality and pay a vastly higher 
price for it than persons do perhaps who 
are far beneath us in the social scale. The 
hotel uses up most of its allowance for guests 
in making rather palatable messes out of 
turnips, beetroots, cabbages and sauer- 
kraut. As a matter of fact the cook is a 
genius and I can imagine him among his 
meager supplies living a life of sorrow. 

Not that we don’t really get more meat 
than that. We do. But we pay for it, and 
even as we eat it we know we have no right 
to it. Persons go out from Vienna and re- 
port in Paris and otherwheres that the city 
has plenty of food, but I would only ask of | 
such persons that they show me their ex- 
pense accounts. And then I should accuse 
them of not having been outside the doors 
of their hotel. 

But even in this hotel there is neither 
butter, milk nor coffee; and as for food 
trimmings—such as green things, sauces, 
olives, pickles, preserves and the like 
they are unheard of. The bread is a heavy 
black hunk of something that is quite in- 
describable, and so far as | am concerned 
wholly nonedible; and of this article, at 
least, nobody anywhere can get more than 
his fixed share. 

Incidentally, since there is neither hot 
water nor soap in the community linen has 
to be used very sparingly and the napkins 
one gets are of a stiff and most unsympa- 
thetic paper variety. We get hot water for 
a few hours once a week, but the outsider 
who failed to bring soap with him must fre- | 
quently regret it. 

Which is a sketchy description of best 
hotel life. The poor probably look in on us 
in all our grandeur and feel resentful and | 
Bolshevistic, but if they knew the truth this | 
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A Pleasant 
Surprise! 


OME from work ear/y 

and he, too, will be as 
pleasantly surprised to see how 
quickly you can get dinner with 
a Puritan Oil Cook Stove, and 
how clean and comfortable it 
keeps your kitchen. 
Good cooks like the Puritan— 
it cooks like gas. You set the 
utensil right into a clean, hot 
flame. And the flame stays where 
you set the indicator —low, 
medium or high. 


Your dealer will gladly show 
you the special features of the 
Puritan short chimney oil stove 

improved burner construction 
—automatic wick-stop that pre- 
vents smoking — brass burners 
that last for years——and the 
reversible glass oil reservoir. 

Reliable dealers everywhere 
sell the Puritan. Look for the 
Triangle trade mark. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7702 Platt Avenu Cleveland, O 








REVERSIBLE GLAS35 
OIL RESERVOIR 


Take but a moment to 
refill md be« ve «(of it 
leanline wet . kes 
sene 1 the ideal rok ing 

fuel 





See your dealer or write for 
FREE Puritan booklet No 24 
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Power plant construction 
necessitates an unusually 
efficient organization. The 
special problems which we 
have solved in the erection 


of many of the largest 
power plants are similar 
to those involved in the 


construction of large in- 
dustrial buildings of the 
most modern type. 


. The U.S. Structural System is a scien- 
Wowse, Dayton Power & tific solution of the problem of rapid 

3 owe yet substantial construction of perma- 
nent buildings which fit present needs, 


Aegina and with ample scope for further exten- 
Tre ! ar ° P 

n sion when needed. This is achieved 

& Hlectric Co. Capacity without the necessity of limiting the 
lrentonm Pails, N.Y 


buyer to a small series of rigidly stand- 
ardized plans. 


The reduction in the time of erection, due 
to U. S. Structural efficiency, means that in 
place of months or weeks of waiting, you 
can, in case of necessity, plan your arrange- 
ments by days. 


This advantage is an exclusive feature of 
the U. S. Structural System. 


THE U.S. STRUCTURAL ©°- 


DAYTON. OHIO NEW YORK CITY 


= STRUCTURAL 
COMPANY 


q 





CONSTRUCTION EF sure awe v« 


Sign and mail this coupon to U. 8. Structural Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, and you will receive a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet showing types of construction. 
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| feeling would be modified. 


| What I ate 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


i took part of 
my lunch at a public kitchen the other day, 
and it was the only time since my arrival in 
Vienna— except when I have broken the 
law— that I have been able to rid myself of 
the gone sensation in the middle of me. 
was the seed of broom corn 


| boiled into a kind of gruel and slightly 


| sweetened. 


This is the imitation rice, and 


| with a little more sugar, some butter per- 


haps and large quantities of cream it would 
be very good indeed. But I shall come to 


| the public kitchens later on. 


| trolled. 


With a little more light and heat the 
shortage of food would be easier to endure. 
Hunger is undoubtedly the most awful 
thing in the world, but to suffer a com- 
bination of hunger, cold and darkness over 
a period long drawn out is to pay for your 
sins in coin to be remembered. In some of 
the poorer quarters of Vienna the houses 
are not lighted by electricity and the 4d 
have always burned kerosene. But kero- 
sene also is among the swiftly vanishing 
commodities and its sale is rigidly con- 
There are hundreds of families liv- 
ing in one and two rooms, and for such 


| lodgings the authorities allow three-eighths 


| Men and women who work at home, 


of a liter of kerosene a week. That is less 
than a pint, which is not much kerosene. 
at 
sewing machines or in their own little 
shops, get three-quarters of a liter a week. 
One would imagine that they might eke out 


| this small allowance with candles, but can- 





dies are a positive luxury and nobody can 
buy more than one-thirty-second of a kilo a 
week, which is a piece about the length of 
your little finger. 

So much for the heating and lighting al- 
lowance of households. But as for food 
other than meat, the present supply of 
which comes to an end this week —I am un- 
able to understand how the people get 
along at all on such a ration. 


The Declining Birthrate 


The bread is the same for everyone and 
is made by municipally controlled bakers. 
Each person gets just one loaf a week, 
which weighs a little more than two pounds 
and costs one krone and a half. By unat- 
tached individuals it can be bought in 
thirds, three times a week. It feels as 
though it might weigh much more than two 
pounds, but this is due no doubt to its ex- 
treme sogginess. The laborer who really 
has a job is entitled to three-quarters of a 
loaf in addition to his regular allowance, 
but not the laborers who are living on the 
unemployment bounty of the city. Be- 
sides bread each person is entitled to two 
hundred and fifty grams of flour. This is 
only about half a pound, and it is not really 
flour but a mixture in which corn seems 
to predominate. 

Of milk there is practically none. The 
normal consumption of milk in Vienna is 
nine hundred thousand liters a day. The 
supply now is under sixty-five thousand 
liters, and this is portioned out in small 


| quantities among the hospitals and re- 


served for children less than one year old. 


| For such infants one liter a day can be 
| obtained while the supply holds out, but reg- 





istration regulations are so strict and so 
perfectly ordered that no thirteen-months- 
old baby can evade the law or escape the 
fact that he is in the grown-up class. Most 
of the sympathy I have to bestow in Vienna 
goes out to the children between the ages 
of one and ten, and a more pitiable-looking 
child population I have never seen. 

Births in Vienna dropped from 36,378 in 
1914 to 17,511 in eleven months ‘of the 
year 1918, ‘while deaths among the civil 
population increased from 33,268 in 1914 
to 46,821 in eleven months of 1918. In 1914 
there were 6223 deaths from tuberculosis, 
while in 1917 there were 11,741, and in 
eleven months of 1918 there were 10,660. 
Among 58,849 school children examined 
during the summer of 1918 at one of the 
great children’s clinics only 4637 received 
marks which indicated even approximate 
normality. 

But to get back to food: There should 
be no scarcity of sugar in Austria because 
the former empire was one of the great- 
est beet-sugar-producing countries in the 
world. But as a result of the coal shortage 
the sugar factories were closed down last 
year and the 1918 crop of beets went to 
waste. The people now are reduced to seven 
hundred and fifty grams each a month, and 
it is sugar of a very low grade. 

Of coffee there is none, but there is an 
imitation article made of burned corn and 
other ingredients, the available supply of 
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which is sufficient to allow each person one 
hundred and twenty-five grams a month, 
this being about enough for one good 
breakfast. And whatever the “visiting 
firemen”’ may say when they get back 
home and tell you about it, it is perfectly 
dreadful stuff! I, fortunately, brought with 
me into the country a supply of coffee done 
up in pound packages; and yesterday when 
one of these packages, which I had opened 
only the day before, disappeared from the 
top of the chest of drawers where I had 
carelessly left it my annoyance was tem- 
pered by a kind of thankfulness that some 
poor wretch would surely have a most unu- 
sual treat. 

And I may say, by the way, that one has 
to be very careful about safeguarding all 
kinds of articles—especially soap. I am 
told that it is difficult sometimes for per- 
sons of the highest virtue and standing to 
resist a bit of good toilet soap, while of my 
own experience I know that hotel servants 
even rummage one’s bags to find it. I 
brought from Paris a long bar of pure white 
soap—about four by ten inches—which 
in its softness and delicacy afforded me 
considerable pleasure. I cut it off for use in 
pieces about an inch thick and I had used 
just two pieces. I had been in this hotel 
about twenty-four hours when I had need 
to supply myself with another piece. But I 
had not locked the bag in which it was 
stowed among other reserve articles, and 
I found when I opened the box it was in 
that there was only about an inch of it left. 
I had heard about the general inability to 
resist soap, so I was more amused than 
anything else and murmured my thanks for 
the bit that was left for me. I think if I saw 
a piece of real toilet soap for the first time 
in two or three years I should steal it myself. 

The soap there is has no fat init, and the 
quality that is used for laundry purposes is 
mostly sand and wears things out very 
quickly. Incidentally, it has something in it 
which rots cotton or linen cloth in such 
a way that it tears in one’s fingers like 
tissue paper. 

A gentleman—a real Hochwohlgeboren 
who was calling on me yesterday took from 
his pocket a really snowy handkerchief, 
which was unusual enough. But as he 
shook it out of its folds I noticed that it 
was full of holes. He held it up and looked 
at it in deep disgust. Then he showed me 
how rotted it was and explained how it came 
to be so. 

“Nearly everything I have is in the same 
condition,” he said; ‘“‘and a new handker- 
chief of that quality would cost now as 
much as twenty kronen, if it could be found 
atall. Inour homes most of us have stopped 
using good linen.” 


No Need to Exaggerate 


I did not begin my investigation with a 
visit to the Jubilee Hospital, and I think I 
should not have begun this article with 
that visit if it had not been that I was 
haunted by a vision of the dead-wagons 
filled with uncoffined corpses. I really went 
about it in a most businesslike manner. 

I went first to the City Hall, where I was 
received by the burgomaster and intro- 
duced to various members of the city gov- 
ernment. I told them I wanted to know 
something about their system of food con- 
trol and distribution, and they responded 
with a courteous readiness that indicated 
much with regard to the governmental 
state of mind. I can say at once that these 
men did not have to exaggerate or color 
the situation in any way in order that I 
might see it as a situation crying for speedy 
relief. It speaks for itself. 

They try to bolster their spirits with 
brave historic reference, and smilingly refer 
to the experience they are living through as 
the “third siege of Vienna.”” The city was 
twice besieged by the Turks—in 1529 and 
in 1683—and bits of the history of those 
sieges are now repeating themselves. It 
really is a hoary old capital, you know, and 
one does not escape the charm of the record 
that is written in its stones and monu- 
ments. 

While we waited for the man who planned 
the city’s food organization and who was to 
give me the information I desired they 
took me through the unheated and tomb- 
cold Rathaus Museum and showed me a 
magnificent collection of old prints, plans, 
maps and historic paintings’ which illus- 
trate the city’s development from the 
twelfth century. A more complete or more 
valuable collection could hardly be imag- 
ined, but considering that it is literally in 

(Centinued on Page 56) 
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National Demonstration Week 


SELLERS 


URING this one week dealers through- 

out the entire nation will devote their 
stores to a great national demonstration of 
the wonderful Sellers ‘‘Mastercraft”’ 
Kitchen Cabinet. 


This country-wide exhibit to the house- 
wives of America is given by thousands of 
dealers in recognition of the cabinet design 
which offers complete kitchen service. 
Every woman, whether she owns a cabinet 
or not, should plan to visit her local dealer 
during this period and inspect this master- 
piece of kitchen convenience. 

“Sellers’’ has long stood for the most advanced 
ideas in quality cabinets. Over 30 years of progres 
sive effort are exemplified in this big, beautiful 
model, which women have always wanted. 


The Sellers ‘‘ Mastercraft"’ offers you 15 long de 
sired features which never before have been com- 
bined in any one cabinet 
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Servant 
in Your 
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It is scientifically designed in size and appoint 
ments to handle the equipment and supplies of 
the average family. From 300 to 400 articles are 
accommodated for greatest convenience 

The Automatic Lowering Flour Bin marks the 
end of treacherous climbing, of dangerous lifting 
and straining. This bin comes down level with 
the work table. You fill it easily. Then it is quickly 
slipped up into place. 

The Automatic Base Shelf Extender is a typical 
Sellers improvement. When you open the lower 
cupboard door, the pots and pans are automatically 
brought within reach. 

Then there are the clear white Porceliron Work 
Table, a refinement that all particular housewives 
demand; the patented Ant-proof Casters, Hand 
rubbed Oil Finish and many other long wanted im 
provements, which cannot be described here. 

It is every housewife's duty, to herself and to her 
family, to own this modern kitchen equipment. It 
organizes kitchen work. Because of its special fea 
tures it saves much tiring labor, clips many hours 
from time in the kitchen and is the means of stop 
ping a costly, though often unknown, waste of food 


























KITCHEN 
CABINETS 


May 3 to May 10 


Remember, too, that “‘ Sellers,”’ because of honest 
quality, advanced ideas, and reasonable prices, 18 
today the mark of © dependability 
homes. While maintaining unusually high stand 


in thousands of 


ards ot quality our prices are always reasonable 
Any home can afford a Sellers. No home can afford 
to be without one. Go see this remarkable cabinet 
during National Sales Week at your loc al dealer § 
store He will gladly arrange terms to suit your 
income 


Famous Recipe Book—FREE 


Write at once for a copy of “21 
Meals,”” by Constance E.. Miller, A.D.I 
is now in use in thousands of homes 
ipes prepared by a dietetic expert, for a whole week 
of tasty and economical meals. It also pictures and 
describes the famous line of Sellers Kitchen Cabi 
nets There is positively no « harge 
will bring you a copy 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS CO. 
1014 13th Street ELWOOD, IND. 
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F. C. Burroughes Furniture Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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(Centinued from Page 54) 
cold storage into which not a ray of warmth 
has penetrated since the passing of last 
summer’s sun they led me through it at a 
slow, not to say sauntering, gait. 

As a matter of fact one gets an impres- 
sion that everybody in Vienna has plenty of 
time. And little wonder. The city’s indus- 
tries are at a standstill; the gray and un- 
kempt streets are all but empty; the shops 
are deserted; there is only an occasional 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs on the pavement 
and an occasional sound of a passing motor. 
It is like a city benumbed, and there is a 
large leisureliness in the general attitude 
which robs it of every aspect of a great 
metropolis. 

The food-controlling gentleman, when he 
finally arrived, turned out to be a bright- 
eyed little doctor with a long brown beard. 
Everybody in Vienna is a doctor. The chief 
reason a German has for growing up is that 
he may become a doctor. Lawyers, medical 
men, divines, professors of one kind and 
another—they all seek this title and cling 
to it through life as to a patent of nobility. 
And to a stranger in the midst of such a 
community it is a bit confusing. After one 
has accumulated a dozen or so acquaintances 
one has to shake them up and sort them out 
in order to establish a basis of intelligent 
association. I made the mistake the other 
day of asking the best-known lawyer in the 
city what condition he had found in his 
practice with regard to the increase of 
tuberculous indications among children. 
He being to my certain knowledge an emi- 
nent man among men it was embarrassing 
to me when he had to explain that he was a 
Doctor of Law. 

And the man who invented the food- 
control system is a Doctor of Law. He 

came into the splendidly proportioned and 
beautifully furnished board room of the 
Rathaus, where we waited for him, carry- 
ing a large sheaf of posters, notices, 
certificate blanks of various kinds, and 
innumerable food cards that were minute as 
to detail and marvelously made up: cards to 
cover every necessity of life that could pos- 
sibly be controlled. 


The Registry System 


He began by explaining that Vienna 
undertook the rigid regulation of food con- 
sumption about two years too late and 
that the people are paying now for the 
reckless prodigality which characterized 
the first two years of the war. 

“‘But who could have dreamed that it 
would last so long?” he exclaimed. ‘“‘We 
began every quarter year with a confident 
prophecy that it would be over before the 
next quarter. Vienna could stand a year 
and a half of war; two years perhaps. But 
longer than that—no! Since the second 
year it has been bad, very bad. And now 
the city is prostrate—down—finished! It 
will take us years even to begin to recover!” 

Then suddenly they all began to talk at 
once in German and became very excited, 
which is another habit the circumstances 
have developed in them. But they sub- 
sided as suddenly and fell back into orderly 
discussion. The manners and the self- 
revelations of these responsible men were 
as interesting to me as the information they 
had to impart. 

They had an excellent system of city 
government to begin with, upon which to 
base their system of food control, the city 
being divided into twenty-one judicial dis- 
tricts, which by virtue of their school 
centers and police headquarters lent them- 
selves perfectly to subdivision. The proc- 
ess of subdivision developed four hundred 
and ten sections, in each of which a local 
branch of the Bread Commission—Brot- 
kommission—is permanently established 
to regulate, in codperation with the police 
department, the registration of the popula- 
tion, the issue of certificates and cards, and 
the distribution to local dealers of the daily 
su ply of commodities. 

Zach head of a household and each unat- 
tached individual must be supplied with a 
certificate of registration—the household- 
er’s certificate containing minute informa- 
tion with regard to his family—and with 
one each of the dozen or more different 
kinds of control cards. Having thus estab- 
lished his right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness he must go to the licensed 
local dealers and register with them, with 
the butcher and baker and candlestick 
maker. There are cuplicate coupons at- 
tached to each of his control cards, and one 


| of these with his description and signature 


goes into the roll book of each shopkeeper. 


EVENING POST 


After that it is all very simple. He can 
buy nothing in a shop hese he is not reg- 
istered, and in those where he is he can buy 
only on stated days and occasions and in 
quantities fixed by the authorities. These 
quantities in many articles have varied 
from week to week as the supplies de- 
creased or were replenished, but through- 
out the winter the revision in practicall 
everything has been steadily } meaner § 
There is no doubt at all that rock bottom 
has now been reached and that any further 
reduction in individual allowances will re- 
sult in the food riots that are so greatly 
feared. The holder of the food cards can- 
not evade the law by registering in more 
than one place on account of the coupons. 
The authorities fix the prices he must pay 
for everything and allow the dealers a suffi- 
cient margin of profit to keep them going. 
The city meanwhile controls all incoming 
and available stored supplies, and portions 
these out to the various local boards on 
certain days each week. 

The community is further divided into 
classes graded according to income, and it 
is a commentary on the value of money 
that a man with ten thousand kronen a 
year, once regarded as affluence, may now 
avail himself of the privileges provided for 
the poor—that is, he may register in shops 
that are run by the government at a loss, 
and buy certain commodities at prices regu- 
lated to meet the necessities of those who 

can pay no more, this being done in order 

that the people may share and share alike 
in such provisions as the ‘re are. One can 
almost tell what a man’s income is by the 
color of his bread card, each class of society 
having a color of its own. 

Having already mentioned it I should 
like to go into some detail with regard to 
the undeniable fact that with money one 
really can get almost anything in Vienna, 
but it is a subject which has to do with 
smuggling, with hoarding and profiteering, 
with crookedness of various kinds, and 
with the inability of the government to 
undertake total confiscation for fear of 
bringing the city to a still more awful state 
of paralysis. The prohibitive prices are a 
sufficient indication of the meagerness of 
the uncontrolled supplies, and if they were 
confiscated and added to the controlled 
supplies the difference in the situation 
would be hardly noticeable. In any case 
the fact that they exist affects but a very 
small - rcentage of the vast population, 
since they can be bought only by the very 
rich or the very reckless. When you are 
willing to pay the equivalent of eight Amer- 
ican dollars for one tin of milk you must be 
satisfying an urgent desire; and that has 
been done to my personal knowledge. 


The Shortage of Milk 


I myself being very hungry yesterday 
asked the head waiter if I might have an 
omelet. He said: “Yes, certainly,”’ and 
went away smiling. I had fifteen minutes 
of very pleasant anticipation, and that 
may have been worth something, but the 
omelet when it came was very small and 
very tasteless; and it cost me forty-five 
kronen, which is five kronen more than the 
standard monthly income of the holders - 
the lowest-class food cards. It is only 
ple from the outside—Americans, Eng ish- 
men and others—who come into Vienna, 
undertake nothing in the way of investiga- 
tion, get a few fairly satisfactory meals, 
and go back to Paris with the report that 
Vienna's cry of starvation is nothing but a 
characteristically German yip for sym- 


athy. 

. The headquarters of most of the sectional 
Brotkommissionen are in the public schools, 
and the work is carried on for the most 
part by school-teachers, whose hours of 
work in the classrooms are greatly reduced 
on account of the city’s inability to heat 
the buildings. 

The day after my long session at the 
City Hall the food controller, two other 
members of the city government and I 
started out to see the workings of the sys- 
tem. We went first to a middle-class 
school in a_ well-built and outwardly 
prosperous-looking section of the city, 
where, in a classroom on the third floor, we 
found a company of men and women en- 
gaged with ledgers, filing cases, card in- 
dexes and all the other paraphernalia on 
the task of keeping pe rfectly ordered a 
mountainous mass of minu‘ie. It was all 
typically German, but even when we were 
fighting the Germans we all agreed that 
that was not the worst thing that could be 
said about efficiency. I permitted them to 
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explain it all to me in the kind of detail 
that is dear to the German mind, and I 
asked many questions. For instance: 

“Why is the milk shortage so extraordi- 
nary? Milk usually comes from the near 
vicinity of a city. Have the herds all been 
destroyed?” 

“No; not all. They are reduced by 
about one-third only, but on account of the 
shortage in cattle feed the milk production 
even from the herds that are left is far be- 
low normal. Animals that butchered at 
three hundred kilos before the war now 
butcher at less than one hundred kilos. 
And anyhow we can’t get into the city 
even the supply that is available because 
there is no transportation—no coal!” 

That is the explanation of many things 
in Vienna; the answer to many questions 
no coal! 

We went then to visit the schoolrooms 
where classes were in session. The first one 
was filled with boys from seven to ten 
years old, and there was not enough color 
among the whole fifty to make one pair of 
cheeks look properly healthy. Someone in 
the party had the bad taste and presump- 
tion to give a reporter a story about our ex- 
pedition and one of the newspapers next 
morning said that “‘the American lady was 
deeply touched by the sight of a nine-year- 
old boy who looked no more than five.” 

And I was, but I was as deeply touched 
by many ten-year-old boys who looked 
about eight as to physical development 
and old as Time as to the solemn gaze they 
turned upon me. Arrested development in 
childhood seen in individual cases is as sad 
as anything can be in this world, but seen 
en masse it is such a horror as I hope never 
to see again. 


Half-Starved Orphans 


And I must insist that I am not exagger- 
ating. You take a crowd of children and 
feed them for about two years on just 
enough unnutritious food to keep body and 
soul together, and see what happens to 
them. In the kindergarten room, where 
there were boys from three to seven, there 
was one lad whose round rosy face stood 
out from among the others like a May moon 
from out the midst of pale stars. I called 
attention to him and he was asked to stand 
out that I might look at him. He was a 
handsome child and the picture of baby 
health. It would be quite impossible for me 
to overdraw the contrast between him and 
the other children. It was startling, and 
perhaps his roundness and ruddiness made 
the others look even more pale and ema- 
ciated than they would have seemed if he 
had not been there. The explanation of 
him was that he had been just two days in 
Vienna after spending the better part of 
two years on‘a farm. I have seen no other 
normally healthy-looking child in this great 


city. 

I think I shall be haunted all the days of 
my life by some faces I saw late one after- 
noon at an orphan asylum for boys. It was 
one of those splendid institutions in which 
every attention has been given to details as 
to sanitation, and for the ornamentation of 
which neither money nor imagination has 
been spared. It is supported by the munici- 
pality and is a result of the kind of self- 
righteousness overlaid with vanity of which 
all cities are more or less guilty. 

It was nearly six o’clock in the evening, 
but the three hundred boys, whose ages 
ranged from three to twelve years, were all 
in the schoolrooms because they were the 
only rooms the institution could afford to 
heat. Before visiting them I was shown 
through the cold recreation rooms, dormi- 
tories, dining room and kitchen. The Ger- 
mans take more pride in their kitchens than 
in their drawing-rooms, so I was not sur- 
prised to find this one lined with blue- 
and-white tiles and absolutely spotless and 
glittering as to equipment. But the ranges 
were cold, and there were no cooks or em- 
ployees about. The superintendent saw 
that I noticed this, and through my inter- 
preter explained at some length that there 
was no need for fire because there was noth- 
ing that day to cook. 

“But what do the children get for their 
supper?” I asked. 

‘“*Bread and jam,” he replied. 

“And not even milk?” 

“No; of course we can’t have milk.” 

He uncovered then some large trays 
which the bread and jam was eed 
thick slices of soggy bread thinly spread 
with something purple. And each child was 
presently to get just one of those slices, 

(Cencluded on Page 58) 
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THE LIGHTER SIX When owners say, as they do, that Westcott is the car 
t, Mew. Shedd eh oh thn Chan. with a longer life, they do not mean merely that it goes 
acter and Quality of the Larger Six more miles without wearing out. They mean that a// 


4-48, 118-inch Wheelbase .° ) ° . ; 
the qualities that sold the car in the first place \ast longer. 

Five-Passenger Touring 
Three-Passenger Roadster - : 
The good looks last; the cost of upkeep stays down; 


Straight Seat 
Phree-Passenger Cabriolet-Coupe 


the car continues to its last day to ride easily and give 
I: ct Passenger Sedat . . . e 7 . 
satisfaction. Even after it has gone tens of thousands of 
miles, it has not degenerated into an ‘‘old boat.’’ It does 
THE LARGER SIX not get ‘‘old’’ in the ordinary sense. When it is old in 
For Five Years the Car that Has years and old in mileage, it is still giving service like a 
Proved Itself “The Car with a 
Longer Life’’ 


Series A-48, 125-inch Wheelbase 


youngster. 


Seve. ' So the Westcott Larger Six has set a standard and estab- 

ever issenyert ouring . ° .e 

Five-Passenger Touring lished a reputation which this new Lighter Six must 

Seven-Passenger Sedan ere . aes. ° | " * } 7 i : } ’ 

ivea Mieensiiar Rudess maintain. It will maintain it, because the same units that 
have given character to the big car are in the smaller one. 

Choose Larger Six or Lighter Six according to your 

needs — but choose Westcott for the sake of those many 
extra miles of comfort and satisfaction. 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A 
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Concluded from Page 56 
with a cup of water, and be bundled off to 
bed. 

To describe institutional boys 
would be merely to repeat myself, but 
there was a kind of sadness in their emacia- 
tion that I did not observe in the boys of 
the public schools. They were all at their 
desks working away as though it were a 
regular school hour, and their teacher made 
several of them bring their work and show 
it tome. There little chap about 
eight years old who had made a colored 
map of the United States. it was excel- 
lently well done, but it made me smile in- 
side of myself because it was so nearly like 
an ethnographic map I saw the other day 
that was printed for propagandist purposes 
in Berlin late in 1916 to prove to the people 
that most of the United States was inhab- 
ited by Germans and that therefore they 
had no reason to be afraid that we would 
ever go to war with them. The German ele- 
ment was indicated in pink and the map 
was so very pink that one hardly noticed 
any other color. This little orphan’s map 
was almost identical as to size and shade, 
and it occurred to me that he might grow 
up to be a useful citizen. But he will not 
unless he gets some milk and bread and 
butter and potatoes and a few other things 
that children need. 

But to get back to the expedition: After 
visiting some more schools we went to the 
great Central Market, from which in the 
good times before the war the city was 
wont to be supplied daily with an over- 


these 


Was one 


| abundance of food in the greatest possible 


variety and at prices which helped to give 
Vienna a reputation for being a place where 
one could live quite handsomely on a very 
moderate income 

We were met by the superintendent of 
the vast buildings. He was one of the big- 
gest men I ever saw— at least six feet six 
and duly proportioned—and while he was 
clicking his heels and bending in Austrian 
fashion over my hand I was thinking what 
a hard time he would have ge tting along on 
the prescribed food allowance. As is usual 
with such persons he was gorgeously at- 
tired in a brass-buttoned uniform, but his 
right hand was gone and he showed other 
signs of having been through something 
more exciting than a rush on the market. 


Empty Market Stalls 


There was no rush this day, I can assure 
you, and the big man began at once to tell 
me about it in a rumbling thunderous 
voice. He talked volubly in German, but 
gesticulated so freely and pointedly that 
my interpreter was temporarily out of a job. 
I understood quite perfectly 

What he was saying was: ‘Look at the 
emptiness of it! All these vast halls so 
splendidly built, so perfectly equipped 
empty! Look at our fine little car tracks 
running here and there, up and down the 
long avenues between the stalls, and with 
no cars running on them, wonderfully 
loaded, as such cars always are, with things 
that make one hungry now to think of! 
And look at our stalls, city blocks of stalls, 
with their beautiful white counters, their 
cupboards and shelves--and not one of 
them in use! Look at our great lighting 
and he ating § system and feel the dead chill 
of the air. Empty! E mpty! And going to 
ruin already with disuse!’ 

Those were the kind of things he was 
saying, and those were the things my 
thoughts echoed as we walked on and on 
through the emptiness. It is one of the 
largest markets in the world, and we 
walked so far that my feet got biting cold 
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on the ice-cold pavement. Nothing! Yes, a 
little flower market away off in a lonely 
corner, with some roses and hothouse 
lilacs looking strangely chill and cheer- 
less 

The wholesale-meat section was a sight 
to see, even though it was all but empty. 
It was not quite. There were a few sides of 
frozen beef that looked very fine, a good 
deal of very scrappy meat chopped up in 
unsightly chunks, and several horse car- 
casses that locked to me as though the ani- 
mals had died a natural death. Though 
maybe that is the way horse meat ought to 
look. It was the first time | had ever seen 
any of it frankly exposed for sale. It was 
lean and stringy and black, but when there 
is any of it available it is sold to the poor 
for much less than they must pay even for 
the worst quality of beef. There were a few 
buyers moving about getting their allot- 
ment for the week, and I was told that the 
amount on hand for the population of more 
than two and a quarter million 
than twenty thousand kilos. For a week! 
And next week there will be none at all. 
The week after? Who knows? 


was less 


Suffering Children 


It was from an architectural standpoint 
that the section caught my admiring at- 
tention, it was so tremendous and so mag- 
nificently up to date. There were long 
avenues of iron-hooked hangers skirting 
overhead trolleys; there were porcelain 
fittings everywhere; heavy glass cold- 
storage cabinets and splendors generally; 
but—save for enough meat to supply a 
village of a thousand people—it was all 
empty. 

We went down below to the great cold- 
storage vaults where hundreds of thousands 
of pounds of meat should have been hang- 
ing, and then across to the sunken railway 
on which the food trains ordinarily run in 
and out, delivering their ample cargoes. On 
the freight platform the big superintendent 
grew positively tearful as he appealed to 
my companions for an answer to the awful 
question as to why no trains at all had come 
in that day. No trains at all! It was the 
situation brought home to us in its com- 
pleteness, and I thought of myself as 
standing with the Viennese looking over 
the brink of starvation. 

In the soup kitchens I got an illustration 
of how a population can consume the dregs 
of nothing and still live on. These kitchens 
are run by women’s relief organizations. 
The women—volunteer workers— collect 
all the money they can, but it is little or 
nothing since the war ended. Their deficits 
are met by the government. 

The first kitchen we visited was in a 
public school in the poorest quarter of the 
city. Here for the first time I saw barefoot 
children with their little purple toes cling- 
ing to the snow and ice. I had seen the 
same thing at Triest and Fiume, but it is 
not a thing toward which familiarity breeds 
indifference. Others had on homemade 
cloth shoes that looked like foot mittens 
made of bits of old clothing, while still 
others had on wooden clogs without stock- 
ings. There was not a good pair of shoes in 
the whole crowd, and not an overcoat. Yet 
I was freezing in my heavy leather boots, 
my coat and sweater and furs. Poor little 
wretches! You know you can’t hate such 
enemies as they, however much you may 
think with regard to grown-ups: ‘Well, 
you are getting what’s coming to you, and 
it serves you right!” 

It was about half past eleven in the 
morning and these children were just 
coming out of school—a great, unsightly, 
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unkempt, ragged, dirty-faced and pasty- 
skinned flock of them. They poured down 
the stairway and got in line for the soup 
kitchen located in an otherwise unused 
wing of the building. Each one carried a 
vessel of some kind and a certificate of 
necessity in the form of a yellow card. 

We went inside. There were women of 
good well-dressed middle class doing the 
work. Some of them stood with dippers 
over huge kettles of boiling-hot food wait- 
ing for the rush to begin, while others sta- 
tioned themselves at tables past which the 
little people would have to go. The child 
would hand his card over to one of these 
women; she would note how many por- 
tions he was entitled to, make a mark ona 
big checking sheet lying before her, then 
send him along with a brass disk on which 
there was a number corresponding to the 
number on the card. All very simple. The 
child would pass on with the line, hand his 
little disk to one of the women at the ket- 
tles and hold up his little pot or pail. Two, 
three, five or maybe only one dipperful 
and some of it slopped over! — then away 
he would go as fast as he could; thinking, 
I suppose, to get home before the food 
got cold. 

And such food! They brought me a plate 
of it and invited me to eat. It was a thin 
and tasteless gruel of meal and water with 
absolutely nothing in it but some pieces of 
root, the root being a kind of plebeian tur- 
nip, very fibrous and coarse. They told me 
that before the war this particular vege- 
table had never been fed to anything but 
hogs, but that now it was the people’s chief 
article of diet. I know. They serve it at my 
hotel. But at my hotel they shred it and 
run it through a sieve and serve it as 
mashed turnips. 


The Pemmican Hoard 


After that I went toseveral other kitchens 
and really saw Vienna’s needy population 
getting its one daily hot meal. There were 
some places where nice-looking middle- 
class girls out of work—milliners, dress- 
makers, stenographers and the like— were 
crowded in at rough wood tables with 
laborers and joungers, with students and 
with men who might have been anything 
that necessitates good clothes and a gentle- 
manly appearance. Here such persons get 
for a few pennies meals that at least keep 
them going, and I noticed in their general 
behavior a good-natured acceptance of the 
situation and a disposition to be polite to 
each other. It was at a kitchen of this class 
that I ate the broomcorn porridge, and 
while I did everybody stood round and 
laughed at me, greatly enjoying my mysti- 
fication and my inability to guess what it 
was. They are very proud of their ersatz 
articles 

There is one rather striking food story. 
It seems that in 1914 an Arctic expedition 
fitted out in Vienna was just about to start 
for the North Pole when the war broke out. 
It was quite an organization and was pro- 
vided with enough supplies to last two or 
three years. The men in great disappoint- 
ment stored these supplies and went into 
the various services that demanded them. 
One by one they drifted back to Vienna, 
and when food be ‘gan to get scarce they be- 
thought them of their hidden plenty. They 
opened their storehouse and began to make 
inroads on their excellent stock of canned 
goods. They were optimistic and recklessly 
generous, and they became socially popu- 
lar. It is said that they are now down to 
pemmican, and that they are hoarding it as 
though they had just been frozen in for 
another long winter. 
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Photographing a 


Thirty-Thousandth of a “Click” — 


NTENT observers in a darkened laboratory, making a 
motion-picture of a camera shutter while it “‘clicks,’’ 
and a little girl in the sunshine, confidently snapping Kodak 
pictures—two phases of photography, seemingly far apart, 
actually very close. 


The experimental film shows twenty-seven positions of the 
shutter, each caught by an exposure of a thirty-thousandth 
of a second, a speed inconceivable to human sense, six 
thousand times as fast as the tick of your watch—a costly, 
intricate matter to record. But, once made, these tiny 
pictures reveal facts about shutter action to be learned in 
no other way; and through this data shutter mechanisms 


If it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 


a KODAK 


are improved, redesigned, if need be, to admit more light 
in less time, to give greater eficiency. And the result 
is a better, faster photography shared by all camera users, 


novice as well as expert. 


For such highly technical research all photography leoks 
to Eastman, since innumerable devices and improvements 
that make the camera simple, practical and efficient are 
net results of years of study and thousands of costly ex- 
periments in the Eastman laboratories. And the Eastman 
Kodak Company realizes the obligation of its leadership, 
to continue this service with increasing usefulness to pro- 


fessional and amateur alike. 














Why “Rite-Grade Inspected”? 


Because all bundles of shingles marked 
** Rite-Grade Inspected "’ have passed our 
Inspection Bureau for grade, grain, thick 
ness, selection and uniform size 


‘Rite-Grade Inspected” is the inva 
triable specification of Architects and 
Contractors on first class construction 


Sold by progressive dealers everywhere. 


Our Book of Distinctive Homes 


Many beautiful Red Cedar Shingle 
Homes are contained in our * Distinctive 
Homes" book, with suggestions for floor 
plans. Send 2c stamp for copy 


RITE-GRADE. 


Shingle Branch 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Ass'n, 
425 Henry Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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The Cobloritin Fype 


N addition to the more 

practical requirements of 
a good building material— 
permanence, weather resist- 
ance, negligible up-keep— 
Red Cedar Shingles have 
dignity, charm, architectural 
beauty and wonderful adapt- 
ability for harmonious color 
effects, as a siding material. 


HINGLES 


The Shingle Agency of British Columbia, 
1026 Standard Bank Bldg., 
Vancouver, B. C. 























The Cungalow Type 
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THE RUSSIAN REIGN OF TERROR 


(Continued from Page 13) 


This whole move was attended with rapid 
and extraordinary efficienc y at a time when 
Russians of the working class had gone 
mad with excitement at their new liberty 
and could not have been brought to labor 
at anything; least of all to go off, leaving 
the excitement of the streets, while they 
delivered papers along the firing line. 

The police was suppressed at the fron- 
tiers as elsewhere during the first week of 
the revolution, and for six days our bar- 
riers were down, and thousands of German 
agents poured into our country, spreading 
out to those points where duty had been 
assigned to them—spying and reporting, 
spreading propaganda, organizing upris- 
ings and committees, and so on. Within 
the month, though things looked quiet on 
the surface, one often felt the fermentation 
underneath, and the cabinet members sat 
insecurely in their places and governed a 
very fluid state. 

The revolutionary preparation by Ger- 
many was never sufficiently noticed nor 
pursued, and the work of the enemy with 
the Catherine Hall Party and as printers 
and messengers speaks in its results. After- 
ward with the arrival of these new reserves 
from Germany the work was at once begun 
of forming an official group. Lenine was 
its head, the Kceschinskaia house its quar- 
ters; and while the leader andrhis satellites 
preached their red doctrines to Petro- 
grad’s public as the gospel of the lowly 
people their unofficial agents circulated 
about over the whole country breaking 
ground, as it were, bringing in new recruits 
for initiation and creating discontent, thus 
drawing together the committees, both of 
soldiers and of workmen, with the Leninites; 
saying the right and sympathetic word at 
the right moment, they were distributing 
everywhere leaflets of Karl Marx, translated 
and changed to fit the ambitions of the 
Russian poor, and to inspire them with 
pretensions which had never yet occurred 
to their converts. 

By July, 1917, the Bolshevik Party had 
gathered to itself all the disconte onted ele- 
ments in the great cities and all the 
army’s rebellious spirits, and there was 
strength behind it enough to frighten Ker- 
ensky and force him to give way. “Land 
and Liberty” was this group’s cry, which 
meant little or much, according to its inter- 
pretation by conservatives or anarchists. 


A Red Cross Example 


Count P , who about this time was 
obliged to give up a large Red Cross unit at 
the Front, which through three years of 
war had done wonders to help our wounded 
soldiers, told me his reasons for abandoning 
his work. He said: “‘I tried to argue out 
the situation with my men, both those who 
formed my unit as well as those whom we 
were having treated. The new liberty to 
them had been made to represent that the 
stretcher bearers and the hospital's floor 
scrubbers ought to run our whole adminis- 
tration, while the patients were to obey or 
not our doctor’s orders, as they saw fit. 
Several of the patients had died from eating 
what was forbidden them, in absolute 
defiance of the orders given, and then the 
other wounded had proclaimed noisily this 
was the doctor’s fault, as his medicines were 
bad. 

“Once I went into the garden and began 
to talk with a sanitary who was resting 
there in his off hour. I was hoping good 
might come of an expli anation if I made it 
simple, so I told him: ‘See, Ivan, if I sit on 
this bench and you come and sit by me 
instead of standing there —that to my mind 
is the new liberty they speak of, where 
neither you nor [inconvenience one another 
and both are comfortable equally; but if 
you were to tell me that I must get up 
and you would like to sit on this same bench 
and place where I am now—that would 
searcely be fair, since you would be taking 
away my seat, when you*cannot possibly 
sit in two.’ 

““*Yes, Excellency,’ answered Ivan, ‘I 
have always thought this too, and felt con- 
tent, but now the new people say that idea 
belongs to old times, and the new liberty is 
for me to keep my place and all I have, and 
add to it what is yours also; and certainly 
we find that will be an agreeable arrange- 
ment, since there are many things which 
be long to others and which we want.’ 

“So Ivan and I, having worked together 
over our wounded for three long years, 


were now separated completely by the new | 
theories which had been poured into his | 


brain, and there was nothing more for me to 
do but to pack up my things and leave our 
unit to the care of new masters. Soon the 
service would not obey their own elected 
chiefs, and as funds gave out the whole 
hospital ran wild and fell to pieces; yet the 
men forming it had been devoted and loyal 
and full of fervor and energy to help their 


struggling suffering brothers at the Front 


until then. 


“Tt seemed as if those who had led them 


astray by such impossible doctrines ought 
to be punished. The best men were all 
violent Bolsheviki now, bent on their own 
destruction and on ours; and whatever comes 
to them, they never will be satisfied, since 
their elusive ideal will alw ays be some steps 
beyond attainment.” 

At least a dozen men and women whom I 
knew had about this same experience with 
their Red Cross workers at the Front, and 


these groups fell to pieces at this time, as | 
did the army and every other organization | 


in Russia; while little by little during the 


same period the Bolsheviki gained power. | 


Braunstein Becomes Trotzky 


Leon Trotzky—alias Braunstein —ar- 
rived in July and added his strength to the 
movement. He came from the East Side of 
New York City, where he had till then been 
doing useful work in America for his Ger- 
man masters and their cause. He admitted 
to being an anarchist, and also that his 
original name had been Leo Braunstein 
until he moved to our unfortunate land, 
when he had taken a Russian name. He 
probably outshone Lenine in magnetism 
and eloquence, and was better trained in 
German methods and more experienced. 
Certainly whether from that or because his 
original home country backed him more 
suitably he seems to have iniected much 
greater energy into the agitations which he 
led and to have organized them better. He 
was infinitely violent and tyrannical as 
compared to other leaders. He promised 
more, and has shown himself unashamed of 
using any instrument which offered itself 
to his hand; and he had already by early 
November, 1917, gathered enough power 
to overthrow the tottering provisional gov- 
ernment, lock up its ministers—save only 
Kerensky, whoranaway 
personally assumed all power as tyrant and 
autocrat. 

The new Robespierre inaugurated at 
once a reign of terror, or tried to do so, for 
even with the seizure once accomplished 
most of his Russian followers still hung 
back, and with innate idealism expected 
the millennium to fulfill all promises made 
immediately, without undue effort or feroc- 
ity on their own parts. 

Of course nothing came of this hope, 
since it had never been in the plans of the 
originators that their followers should reap 
any good from their proiects. The riches 
of the country they meant to draw for 
themselves from out of the tempest they 
were stirring up; and only complete slav- 
ery was to be the part of the muzhik, 
whether he hailed from town or village; but 
he, the victim, must be kept ignorant of 
such plans till he should be prostrate 
beyond recovery; and to gain that end it 
was necessary to tempt him onward, over 
the road he seemed almost loath to follow. 
Also the various classes in Russia must all 
be put irretrievably one against the other, 
and misunderstandings must be created 
which would carry them beyond recon- 
ciliation. 

Zealously the agents set about this 
special work. Step by step they carried out 
a fixed program. Our people of the lower 
strata, who were so ignorant they could 
neither read nor write, naturally wanted 
all those things which were dangled before 
their blinking eyes, so immediately they 
fell an easy prey to Bolshevik machina- 
tions. They who had gone through the 
terrific years of war, who were very needy 
in the north, especially—of both fuel and 
food, believed at once the false prophets 
who appeared from they knew not where 
and offered them shining gold and provi- 
sions, and above all vodka, of which they 
had not tasted for three long years. And 
then beyond all this the newcomers 
promised there should be a paradise on 
earth —no more work and no more fighting; 


while he,Trotzky, | 


all the riches of the world should be had | 
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Helpful 
Counsel for 
Expanding Business 


A Macey representative 
offers constructive advice in 
the planning of your expanding 
business. 


His business is not the making of a present 
sale, but the rendering of a real service. He 
anticipates the future. There is continuity in 
his work. He adapts your present equipment 
to your future needs. 


Macey experts save their clients thousands 
of dollars by installing equipment today that 
can be used in years to come. 


Macey filing equipment adapts itself to 
expanding business. Not only does it take 
care of today’s needs, but it outlasts ordinary | 
equipment, because of its superior structural 
features, and the great care taken in the 
details of manufacture. 


There are many Macey representatives 
throughout the country. Their helpful 
counsel is at your disposal without obligation 
of any kind. 

We welcome correspond- 
ence from those who are in 
need of such service. 





“EVERY WHERE 


The Macey line consists of filing 
cabinets in both wood and steel, steel 
safes, filing supplies, office desks and 
sectional bookcases. Separate catalogs 
of all lines are issued. These are mailed 
on request. 

Manufactured in Canada by 


The Canada Furniture Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Woodstock, Ont. 


THE MACEY COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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To the Trade: 


TheJohns-Manville 
sales policy assures 
both jobber and 
dealer real trade 
protection. Ask for 
details. 
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PEEDOMETERS 





for more than the added pleasure it 

brings to driving—for it is also his 
cost accountant: and cost means more to 
every driver since the lessons in saving that 
the great war taught. With a_ speed- 
ometer you not only know what tire, gas, 
oil, and distance do to your purse— but the 
very act of driving takes on new interest. 


A seasoned driver looks on a speedometer 


There’s a basic satisfaction in knowing where 
you are going, how long it will take, and how 
the miles are slipping by. No one who has 
ever driven with a speedometer on his car will 
ever again want to drive blindly. 


The Johns-Manville Speedometer is of simple 
and rugged construction. Mounted on a roomy 
instrument board of selected maple highly 
finished in black—sufficiently strong to permit 
the mounting of clock or other instruments. 


The adjustable End Brackets insure a snug, 
solid fit to any open model Ford car. A mechan- 
ically perfect device, it makes attachment easy, 
and is but one of many features of value which 
this combination Speedometer and Instrument 
Board adds to your car. 


If you have a closed body Ford ask specifically 
for the ‘‘Sedan Model’’ Speedometer. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 
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for the mere taking; and it was not stealing 
and murder they were asked to practice, it 
was explained, for everything in the new 
government was to be nationalized and 
belonged to the humble masses, who were 
both great and good and long suffering. 

All that was given to them thus by high- 
sounding proclamations was already legally 
their property, and they had only two 
duties to perform: To carry out the law by 
appropriating what was at hand; and to 
defend the revolution—which meant fight- 
ing counter-revolutionary plots and par- 
ties. This seemed easy enough; it only 
required occasional arrests, requisitions, 
and now and then the shooting of a sus- 
pected bourgeois or raiding of houses, shops 
and cellars, both public and private; and 
all this was delightful by the excitement 
and booty it furnished. 

By degrees as heads became heated the 
whole of the poorer elements became one 
drunken horde of frantic half-mad crea- 
tures. Even the German directors could no 
longer manage the mob except by giving 
them all they asked for and promising 
more and always more. Each day brought 
new necessities, and to keep their places 
the demagogues must be forever ready to 
humor the wildest caprices and to invent 
new license and new orgies, so thought 
would be stifled on the part of those whom 
they wished to hold well in hand. 

This became especially difficult, because 
so many of the prophecies did not come 
true; or when they did they proved unsat- 
isfactory. Men who were led to burn 
chateaux and farms, stock and implements, 
and to whom the land was given, were not 
content finally; because after they had the 
land they could not labor at so much of it 
merely with their hands; and all the tools 
and organization for bringing forth the 
fruits of the earth had been completely 
done for, by the heirs to it themselves. 
How were they to draw money from the 
bare earth alone, be it ever so rich? They 
couldn’t suffice at the work; and besides, 
they didn’t really want to do it, since part 
of the new paradise promised had been that 
no one need labor unless he chose. 

In the factories it was the same; there 
were at first wonderful days and nights, 
when the men had stood up to the owners, 
had talked of their new rights and taken 
their freedom when and how they pleased, 
meaning naturally a complete holiday at 
full wages. The managers had protested, 
then for a time had paid, and had finally 
gone bankrupt and closed their shops or 
left them to the management of the strik- 
ers. Some had fled and saved their lives, 
others had stayed and been murdered, 
while the buildings and machinery gener- 
aliy had gone up in flames. The factory 
hands who wanted to stand by their em- 
ployers were either driven off or when they 
proclaimed too loudly that the conduct of 
their comrades was outrageous they were 
put to death as renegades to their own 
class. After all this was accomplished and 
there was time to realize what had been 
done naturally no pay was forthcoming, 
and from their cold lodgings the workmen 
sallied out into the streets, ready for any 
adventure that might be suggested. Riots 
and noise, drinking, stealing and knifing, 
the inspiration was ever present in the 
thought of all that was to be but had not 
yet come true, and in the gnawing hunger 
of their vitals. 


The Treachery of the Reds 


Of such men the Red guard was formed, 
and a more dangerous crowd could scarcely 
be. Trotzky saw to it they should be kept 
amused and satisfied, and he paid these 
men first and well, with the money which 
came regularly from the Berlin banks when 
he could find none nearer home. Disorderly, 
undisciplined, rackety, untrustworthy, no 
reliance could be placed on them for any 
regular service, not even to back up the 
government's orders or for maintaining any 
kind of organized life. 

Lawlessness was the special occupation 


| of every Bolshevik, who applied his party's 


doctrines to himself and to the acquisition 


| of his own personal desire of the moment. 


Anyone who disagreed with the new 
scheme of life must either flee the country 
or give way, unless he cared to be shot if 
noticed; and remaining alive meant mak- 
ing oneself as small as possible on all ocea- 
sions or paying with one’s life for attracting 
undue attention. 

As an indication of what the Bolshe- 
viki were capable of in breaking all rules 
of hospitality and showing treachery even 
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toward foreigners who were in their hands, 
I need cite but one instance: The expe- 
riences of the diplomatic missions, which 
departed from Petrograd at the moment 
when, after the peace treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, German conquerors were to occupy 
our capital. The actions of the, Trotzky- 
Lenine government were then quite on 
the Hun pattern. The Japanese and 
Chinese missions accompanied the Amer- 
ican Ambassador as far as Vologda, half 
across European Russia on the Trans- 
Siberian road, while the British, French, 
Italian and Serbian missions refused to 
take this route—quite round the world —to 
reach their homes; and they started, with 
the government’s permission, for the 
Swedish frontier by way of Finland, a trip 
which should have lasted about thirty 
hours. They were harassed and held up on 
the road, in their special trains, for between 
six and seven weeks, the British being the 
only mission which finally succeeded in 
getting to the frontier at all. The others 
were turned back after this long trial of 
their patience and were forced to go to 
Vologda, where they remained with the 
Americans until July, 1918.* 

During four or five months constant dis- 
cussion continued between the little group 
of stranded diplomats and the Bolshevik 
government at Moscow. The latter had 
offered Petrograd to the German masters 
and had retired themselves to the more 
southern capital, accompanied by Hun 
ambassadors, who were really dictators. 
Now they invited—and kept insisting on 
acceptance—the members of the foreign 
missions to join them at their new head- 
quarters. At first they tried to tempt by 
offering villas to the missions if they would 
but come to Moscow, thus recognizing the 
Red government. 


The Diplomats at Archangel 


This invitation was refused, because the 
Allies felt themselves already as near to the 
Soviet’s people as they cared to be and 
because if they went farther south they 
felt at any moment—when the occasion 
rose which might make such action ad- 
vantageous—they might be seized and held 
as hostages. Evidently the object of 
Trotzky’s government was to play off the 
Allies against the Germans who were 
accredited to the Kremlin; and the con- 
fidence the Teuton powers felt in Trotzky 
can be judged by the fact that Austria and 
Germany each insisted on se nding to Mos- 
cow a lot of their own troops to defend their 
embassies; in spite of which Count Mir- 
bach was murdered within six months. 

Radek, a member of the Bolshevik- 
Soviet, had come with the invitation to the 
diplomatic corps all the way to Vologda, 
and,after he returned to Moscow with their 
refusal the stranded party received an 
alarming telegram in the night of July 
twenty-third from the Muscovite capital 
saying it was unsafe for diplomats to re- 
main at Vologda, and that another day 
might mean escape would no longer be 
possible! Thereupon Mr. Francis and his 
companions decided to use immediately 
the special train which they had kept ready 
on the track for five months past and to 
beat a hasty retreat to Archangel. They 
consequently asked for a locomotive, which 
it had been arranged they were to obtain 
from the station master on demand; but 
the Soviet government heard of this action 
and made inquiries as to the proposed 
departure and the destination of the train. 
The demanded information was sent by 
the Vologda station) officials, whereupon 
Tchitchirin, Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Moscow, sent word to the American Am- 
bassador: ‘Archangel is an unfit place for 
diplomats to live, and going there means 
leaving Russia definitely.” 

But the little group left all the same for 
the northern port. They reached it only to 
find the Soviet representatives warned of 
their coming and waiting with orders from 
Moscow, which renewed the complications 
for some time longer. During this period 
the diplomats lived through many danger- 
ous hours, and were treated as both hostages 
and prisoners, though at times they them- 
selves were in command, especially after an 
Allied fleet had landed a goodly number of 
marines. They made a trip to Kandalak- 
sha and returned in time to assist at the 
overthrow of the Bolsheviki; they at- 
tended to much of the settling of Are h- 
angel’s policy, upholding the new and 
struggling provisional government wil 
lately had been established there. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
























HE modern bakery turning out 
thousands of loaves of bread a day 
is a wonderful development—the 

result of progressive improvements ex- 
tending over a long period of study and 
experience. 


It would be a pleasure and an educa- 
tion for every housewife to visit the 
nearest baking establishment and see 
the care, the precision, the accuracy 
and the skill that go into the produc- 
tion of the milk bread that comes to 
her table. 

American homes want milk bread 
because of its fine texture, its thin, 
brown crust and delicious flavor. 


In the baking of milk bread many of 
the largest and best bakeries for years 
have been using milk in powdered 
form. 


First of all, they use powdered milk because 
it gives the best results. Besides—it saves hours 
in the kneading, it saves shrinkage in the ovens, 
and it is absolutely dependable—a given recipe 
produces a uniform result—always— without fail. 
Milk bread takes up additional moisture, and the 
loaf will stay frésh and moist longer than the loaf 
made with water only. 

Milk bread is the bread in the greatest de- 
mand, and the bread baked by progressive bakers. 
Powdered Milk is used not only 1n bread but in 
cakes, cookies, doughnuts, custard pies, etc., by 
bakers to insure a dependable supply —a uniform 
product and unfailing delivery to the homes. 
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The Bread of a Nation 


Bakers should send for our new booklet, 
““Merrell-Soule Products in the Bakery,” free 
Spell it Backwards 


upon request. 


BRAND 


POWDERED MILK 


It is simply fresh milk with the water removed. 





Milk is 7% water and 1¢ solids. 

Solids in milk! Yes— butter is solid—cheese is 
solid—and they are both taken from milk. 

The water is removed from milk, leaving all 
the solids in the form of a powder. 

Replace the same amount of pure water, and 
you have milk again—just pee the same as it 
was in the first place. 

There has been no change in the elements 
of the milk—nothing has happened to change 
the flavor or the character of the milk. 

It is milk you can drink—the same kind of 
milk you get from your milkman, but it is milk 
that will keep. 

Klim is made in two forms—Whole Milk 
(Full Cream) and Skimmed Milk. 


How to get Klim for use at home 

We have arranged to send a pound can of 
Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) and a 
pound can of Powdered Skimmed Milk direct by 
mail, and when you want more we will supply 
you in any quantity. 





Merrell-Soule Company 













Send for booklet describing Klim—its manu- 
facture and its uses. 


Fill out and mail coupon for trial order. 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Largest Producers of Powdered Milk in the World 


Production in 1918-—15 million pounds, 


equivalent to 70 million quarts 
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POWDERED — ne 
j milk. 


This can 
makes 4 


© POWDERED ° 
quarts of WHOLE MILA 
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RRELL- SOU 


mACUSE 


Klim Powdered Skimmed Milk manufactured and sold 
in Canada by the Canadian Milk Products, Ltd 
Principal Office, Toronto, Ontario 


----------- sicaladimipeihcensimipnaaaaiaiale 


Merrell-Soule Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Enclosed find One Dollar ($1.00 heck money 


orders or currency accepted) for which | e send me 


1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream). 
1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Skimmed Milk. 


It is understood that th quantity when restored to 


of full cream milk and 5 quarts of skimmed milk. 


Name 


Address 
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| fluid form, according to directions, will produce 4 quarts 
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Fill your home with cheerful, health-laden 
brightness — dispel the gloom from dark 
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For furniture and all wood- furniture. Bring beauty and in- 
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The Home-Preserving 
Varnishes and Enamels 
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They’re all that the dest varnishes and enamels 
in the world can be—tough enough to resist the 
heaviest hammer blow without cracking—firm 
enough to bafle the attempts of the roughest heel 
to make them scratch white—absolutely hot and 
cold water pre of. 

















Kyanize Floor Enamel 
The ideal sanitary 
coating for old floors. 


Kyanize Linoleum Finish 
| To ugh, crack-proof 
| and lightin color. Pre- 
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st buildings, preferred by particular and skillful paint- 

= ers, and yet-—it’s such an easy matter to use 
PW TILE GREEN rs, and yet ee ee 
°n Barnisn com? . Kyanize—nothing to mix—nothing to fuss with 
that anyone can obtain satisfactory results. 
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Write for our Beautiful Booklet 


You should know more about Kyanize and what 
beautiful effects are possible with it. 


“The Inviting Home” 

Our handsomely illustrated booklet shows, in colors, 
attractive rooms that you may develop easily in your own 
home. Brief descriptions and valuable home-finishing sug- 
gestions fill this handy little book. 

It’s valuable—but we'll send it Free if you'll write. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
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Kyanize White Everett Kyanize Spar Finish 
7, Enamel : Station Proof against the hottest 
he ice of lead 


sun, the coldest storm. The 
master varnish for exposed 
places and ail water-craft. 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

It shows the influence of the Germans, if 
not their absolute control of Trotzky, that 
they twice demanded the American Ambas- 
sador be banished from Archangel, in sup- 
port of which demand they made various 
accusations. 

Trotzky, cringing to his masters, gave 
the necessary orders, but these were not 
carried out because the Bolsheviki were no 
longer in power at Archangel when the 
papers came and the American Ambas- 
sador remained in possession of the field 
until Nove mber, 1918, when he left Russian 
shores by his own decision and because of 
impaired health. 

There might be surprise that no opposi- 
tion was attempted in the great centers 
where Bolshevism flourished, but when one 
remembers how this party came into 
existence it seems natural enough nothing 
could be organized against it. The enlight- 
ened members of society were not only in 
the minority but all the many requisitions 
since the first movement in March, 1917, 
had deprived them of arms and ammuni- 
tion of every description, while the red 
rabble was in possession of firearms which 
had been in factories or arsenals and even 
in the army, except such as had been sur- 
rendered to the German conqueror, de- 
stroyed or thrown away during their wild 
routs of the past summer. 

The Teutons, even until now, have kept 
these so-called troops of the red guard well 
supplied with ammunition. I find myself 
hoping sometimes that in a gesture of 
revenge all this ragged and disappointed 
misery ‘will turn at last on the German 
leaders and serve them with the treatment 
they so justly merit, by the vast swindle 
they have practiced through a year on our 
childish criminal group. To rouse them the 
loathsome game was dressed in fine ideals, 
which put the wolf into sheep’s clothing. 
Made of Utopian hopes were these, never 
to be gratified; while little by little they 
proceeded to debauch their converts till 
these were nothing but tools which the 
enemy used shamelessly for the destruction 
and dismemberment of Great Russia, 
Germany’s most powerful foe. With this 
once accomplished the Huns were quite 
ready to turn away and leave their victims 
to die. 

After all these months of the loathsome 
system the monsters who planned it all 
have drawn little good from their infamy; 
firstly because the same propaganda the ay 
created has rolled back in a great wave 
upon themselves, secondly because as yet 
Germany has been too busy on the Western 
Front, and now at home, to turn soldiers 
and officials into Russia in numbers suffi- 
cient to take complete possession of us as 
she would like to do. Also, the boche has 
been unable to gather in the quantity of 
food and labor from our provinces on which 
he counted; but he still trusts he will man- 
age to remedy these points as soon as peace 
with the Allies is really signed. Then he 
will have a free hand in Russia, he foresees, 
in exchange for concessions made to the 
Allies elsewhere. 


Zinovieff's Boasted Treachery 


Every party in Germany would be will- 
ing to give up all the world if only Russia 
remains to them; for none know better 
than they the real value of our resources 
and the qualities of our race. They see our 
unformed, groping millions as docile ma- 
terial in the hands of their own heavy dis- 
cipline, turning present defeat into an 
eventual glittering victory for their father- 
land. While their ambassadors discuss 
general peace and their politicians are 
settling burning questions at home they 
ean afford to let the pot in Russia simmer 
down, hoping their agents will keep enough 
propaganda going and that the disorder 
they have ordained shall continue till they 
are ready to go into Russia and take com- 
plete charge. Whether the Huns have 
miscalculated in all this or not time only 
can show. 

By degrees their schooling is giving 
results which bear the ‘Made in Ger- 
many” stamp; as for instance in the 
recent delightfully frank declaration of 
Zinovieff, the Bolshevik tyrant at Petro- 
grad, in a speech to his confederates of the 
Russian capital. Doubtless these men were 
at a loss to understand why, after having 
made the peace of Brest-Litovsk with the 
Huns and become their creatures— fighting 
the Allies in desultory fashion through a 
long year of weary misery—suddenly the 


policies of the People’s Commissioners are 
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changed to the point of accepting an in- 
vitation sent from Paris to meet and con- 
fer with representatives of the winners of 
the war. These simple citizens of Petro- 
grad cannot comprehend why while still 
battling with Bolshevik troops in the 
northern snows round Archangel the 
American President should wish to send 
them peace messengers to an island in the 
southern seas. 

But Zinovieff is cleverer, and he explains 
at once this statesman’s point of view. And 
his discourse is published for all the world 
to read. 

He said: ‘‘ We have accepted this invita- 
tion, which has come to us Bolsheviki un- 
solicited, because we are poor and need 
help and provisions of all kinds, which 
these new Allies—now tired of fighting 
us—will offer in exchange for certain 
promises on our part. The promises we 
shall keep only as long as we are pleased to 
do so, and then we shall act as we see fit 
and treat this agreement as we would any 
other scrap of paper. There is no obliga- 
tion to hold to such an arrangement, once 
it is no longer convenient for us to do so; 
and meantime we stand to gain those things 
which we desire and will demand.” 

Small wonder that the various other Rus- 
sian parties showed disinclination to accept 
the tryst offered, to heal all Russia’s ills by 
discussing them. It would take courage in- 
deed to go as representative of the Allies to 
Prince’s Islands after the frank avowal by 
Zinovieff of the Soviet government’s inten- 
tions. 


The Old Patriarch’s Indictment 


In the hands of plotters such as Trotzky 
the professed ideals of the Bolshevik Party 
have been so thoroughly debased that now 
I fancy the crowd about him is only held by 
fear or by a constant appeal to its worst 
instincts. Religion—deep-seated of old in 
our Orthodox peasant and soldier, and only 
slightly less so in the city factory hand of 
Russia —is slowly being killed off. The 
churches which held crowds of poorly clad 
bodies with exalted faces in the first 
months of the revolution are empty now; 
their facades disfigured and their jeweled 
icons and candlesticks, crosses and missals 
are stolen or destroyed in the melting pot; 
the priests have mostly fled or they hide 
themselves in misery, and all that was once 
holy is desecrated. This by what was the 
most beautifully devout group of humble 
Christian worshipers. Before this newest 
régime appeared they had brought all their 








troubles and their joys to the foot of the | 


cross, With a splendid faith in which they 
lived, fearing God and loving one another. 

But religion, though forced to burn low, is 
not quite dead in Russia. 
the old Patriarch head of our church has 
dared to live on helping his flock as he could, 
and even has this ancient hero boldly 
bearded the lion in its den, calling it to 
shame. The venerable man, having by 
some miracle escaped murder, has just 
published a message to the Council of 
Commissioners of the People which is 
characteristically courageous. He says in 
part: 


“You who regulate the fate of the peo- 
ple, to you I address these words, as you 
are preparing to celebrate the anniversary 
of your revolution of October, which gave 
you the power. But the blood you have 
spilt in a year cries out for celestial justice 
and constrains me to address you in bitter 
words. At the moment when you took 
possession, promising them peace without 
annexation or contribution, you sold the 
people. 

‘You gave Russia a peace so humiliating 
that you lacked the courage to publish all 
its articles. Our country is abased and di- 
vided, and as a gage of the contributions 
imposed on it you are paying Germany 
secretly money accumulated by others than 
yourselves. 

“You have debauched our national 
army, and in doing so you have robbed it 
of its soul—- the soul which inspired it to so 
many heroic deeds. You have 
soldiers till now brave and indomitable to 
give up defending their land. You have 
extinguished in their hearts the flaming 
conviction that none can show more love 
than he who gives his life for his people. 
You have substituted’ for patriotism an 
inanimate internationalism, and you know 
well at the same time that elsewhere the 
proletarian sons of other nations answered 


Even in Moscow | 


incited | 


with devotion the first call to defend their | 


nations’ frontiers. 
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WhenYourfanBeltSlips 
When a motorist sees steam shooting from his radiator, he 

says what any other car owner would say under the circum- 
stances: 

“‘Now, what makes my engine heat up like that?” 

It doesn’t take much of it to spoil his day whether he’s 
driving for pleasure or business; and, it’s a strange thing, he 
always blames it on the engine, when, nine times out of ten, 
it’s the fan belt. 

The most frequent cause of an over-heated engine is due to 
the fan belt, and the reason it heats is because the fan belt slips. 

This happens whenever the engine is speeded up to carry the 
load where the pulling’s hard, and it’s all the same whether it’s 
on a pleasure car, a heavy truck or a tractor. 

For ten years automobile manufacturers have realized the 
need of a slip-proof fan belt; and now an engineer has solved 
the problem. 

Three years ago Charles C. Gates, E. M., perfected,a belt of 
simple construction, but with positive elastic grip built into 
t; and this belt has made 100% fan efficiency possible. 

Every revolution of the drive pulley is transmitted intact to 
the fan; and this must be done if the engine is to run cool. 

Already 5,000,000 of these belts have gone into service, and 
here is the reason for it: 

Before placing his fan-belt contract this year, one of the 
largest motor manufacturers in America tested the wearing 
strength and efficiency of this belt against seven other well 
known makes of fan belts. 

Without exception the other belts gave out in 72 to 100 hours’ 
dynamometer test; but after 214 hours of high-speed full-load 
drive—more than twice as long—this belt was pronounced by 
the testing engineers to be practically as good as new. 

This is the Gates Vulco-Cord Belt—made by a special 
process; and no other belt can be made like a Vulco-Cord, for 
both the process of manufacture and the belt are patented. 

6,000,000 Gates Vulco-Cord Belts have already been con 
tracted for in 1919, and 25,000 dealers are selling them—con 
vincing proof of quality and service. 

The best test we could suggest would be to put one on your 
own car. It will pay you to do it! 

Whether your car takes a flat belt or a’ V"’ shaped 
belt there’s a Gates Vulco-Cord Belt to fit it— built 

to conform to the pulleys; and every belt guaranteed. 

mocey CSATESS occwver | 
“World's largest makers of Fan Belts”’ | 
| 








LEEPLESSNESS, irrita- 

tion and nervous let-down 

are conditions that often arise 

from slight forms of indiges- 
tion. 


The speed at which we live, 
and the high tension under 
which we work are largely 
responsible for the lack of 


care we give both to the 
selection of our food and its 
proper mastication. 


I have found in my own 
personal practice that chew- 
ing my original pepsin gum 
ten minutes after each meal 
is a very effective aid to di- 
gestion. 
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*“You have refused to defend our country 
against the exterior enemy, yet you do 
nothing but mobilize armies; and against 
whom are you leading them? You have 
divided all our people among themselves 
and inspired them to fratricidal war; you 
substitute hate for Christian love, and in 
making peace you rouse only envy and 
jealousy. 

“This civil war you have lighted you 
know well can have no end, for you are 
trying to establish the triumph of a specter 
of universal revolution in sacrificing to it 
the workmen and the peasants of our land. 
It was only you leaders who needed this 
humiliating peace with an outside enemy, 
so you would be able to carry. out your 
intention of destroying forever interior 
peace. No one’s life is now secure. Inno- 
cents are constantly suffering and being 
killed, without any form of judgment, 
accusation or defense. Those whom you 
keep as hostages and whom you execute 
in this manner are merely victims of your 
hideous thirst for revenge for crimes com- 
mitted by others these did not even know, 
and who were often your own collabora- 
tors. All classes of martyrs—from army, 
church or civilian groups—have been 
accused vaguely of propaganda against 
your revolution; but no proof of this is in 
your hands. 

“What insane cruelty on the part of men 
who pretend to the title of benefactors to 
humanity at large! Torrents of blood have 
not quenched your cruelty; you have 
pushed the people to pillage and destruc- 
tion of all that was not theirs. First the 
rich, under the pretense of fighting the 
‘bourgeoisie,’ then the well-to-do peas- 
ants you have sacrificed. You have multi- 
plied the number of mendicants, even while 
you realized that in deteriorating all these 
citizens you are bringing the whole country 
toruin. Yet you incite continuously all the 
rough elements of the population to facile 
and unpunished acquisition of anything 
which for the moment pleases them; and 
however you hide your acts under fine 
names, murder and pillage and violence will 
always be infamous crimes and will call 
down the contempt of the world at large, 
and Heaven's vengeance. . 

“And you promised liberty —which is a 
boon when it guarantees safety and hap- 
piness, when it is equal and does not turn 
to arrogance; but this is not liberty which 
you have given the people, for you have 
favored the development of the vilest 
passions in the lowest element of our popu- 
lation, and you have left unnoticed crimes 
which are unutterable— murder, theft and 
rape. And you oppress all civic freedom 
and the dignity of man. When no one 
dares buy provisions, or rent a room to live 


| in, or travel without your personal permis- 
| sion, it is not liberty; 


and when whole 
families or the occupants of an entire house 
are thrown into the streets without reason, 
again it is not liberty.” 


The Misery of the Cities 


“Ts it, then, liberty to have our people 
divided into artificial groups, of which 


| more than the half are preyed upon; and 


when no one can declare his convictions 


| political or religious—sincerely without 


fear of persecution; is this liberty or 
tyranny? Where is the liberty of word, and 
act, and press, and faith, you promised? 
You forbid even the entrance of the 
Kremlin to the Russian people, whose 
sacred property it is and whom even 
crowned autocrats allowed to enter always! 
You have destroyed the parish and the 
schools and all other charitable institutions 
which have cared and helped the nation’s 
misery in years gone by. 

‘I do not even dwell on the breaking up 
of Russia, yesterday so great and powerful; 
nor on the disappearance of our transporta- 
tion, the lack of food and fuel, which 
threatens our cities and even many villages 
with complete annihilation. The tragedy 
is but too evident, and the horrible epoch 
of your régime will remain for long reflected 
in the souls of our compatriots, where you 
have replaced the image of God by that of 
the beast. 

“It is not for me to judge terrestrial 
power, and all forms of government will 
have my benediction if only they serve 
God in protecting good and exterminating 
evil. . 

“To celebrate the anniversary of your 
seizure of power, end completely the perse- 
cution of your neighbors and of other 
innocents, stop the flow of blood and the 
violence and the ruins which are now about 
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us, protect loyalty, establish law and order, 
and give back to our people the peace for 
which they pray. If this is not done you 
who have raised the sword shall perish by 


the sword. [Signed] ‘‘TIHONE, 
“Patriarch of Moscow and of all Russia.” 


His manifesto was published in Moscow 
on October 26, 1918. But in spite of this 
old champion of the good cause, drunken- 
ness and every other crime in the calendar 
are not only permitted but are encouraged, 
— lawlessness remains the order of the 

ay. 

In Petrograd and Moscow misery for all, 
with famine, typhus, cholera and foul air 
caused by dirt and decay inconceivable, 
still reigns. Water, light, street convey- 
ances, telephones and other public services 
have completely collapsed, the brilliant 
beautiful capitals stand rotting and help- 
less through the months. Largely their 
show buildings are in ruins, either from 
bombardments or from sacking by the 
mob; food when obtainable has reached 
prices impossible to pay, for I read recently 
that butter was one hundred and forty-five 
dollars a pound and dog meat ten dollars, 
while pork at forty-five dollars a pound was 
snatched at. 

From time to time issues from Smolny 
or some other confiscated palace where 
Trotzky, Lenine, Tchitchirin or Zinovieff 
reside in slovenly state an order, given 
out in form of proclamation to the mul- 
titude. Occasionally the latter pay no 
attention; sometimes they listen and disap- 
prove, then the new law dies at its birth. 
Once in a while a proclamation captures 
the popular fancy, and then these children 
of the gutter rush off to play the new game 
proposed, whatever it may be. In spite of 
starvation, theaters, operas and ballets are 
always open, with free seats for all. No 
one does any work, and one can’t sleep 
always through twenty-four hours during 
months and months. 


A Young Colonel’s Job 


For a long time the banks and shops and 
palaces afforded interesting occupation, 
but these are done for completely now; the 
bigger restaurants and hotels are also 
closed down, after their cellars were looted 
and their furniture and windows had been 
smashed. Possible fun consequently has 
been greatly reduced; and no one could 
think of work of course under such cir- 
cumstances. Labor which must be done is 
attended to by a small portion of the in- 
habitants, whose fate makes one’s heart 


_ ache, for they are the real martyrs of the 


revolution—I mean the ex-officers of our 
great army. In the capital small squads of 
them have joined together and are allowed 
to earn the pittance on which they manage 
to keep alive, with wives and children 
generally dependent on them. One such 
little band is hewing wood in a courtyard, 
another is cleaning snow from the main 
streets, where once they paraded, command- 
ing a marvelous army of heroes; others 
sweep or serve cabbies and their friends 
in the small eating houses which these 
frequent. 

An acquaintance of mine who had fragile 
health and was the gay young ex-colonel of 
a crack bodyguard regiment is so lucky 
now as to have found a place as salesman 
in a tiny booth at one of the bazaars. 
There he measures tape and lace for the old 
market women and scrubs the shop for its 
owner. The latter felt enough pity to take 
him in and give him protection till death 
should claim him. 

In his hours of fever, as he tosses on his 
pallet, perhaps he imagines his strange 
surroundings are but a nightmare, which 
will cease with the morning’s dawn, and 
that he will wake to find himself still lead- 
ing daring scouts in enemies’ countries and 
winning a St. George’s Cross—which he did 
during the war—or leading a mazurka at a 
great court ball as was his wont in still 
earlier days. Or perhaps he dreams that he 
is helping one of his soldier’s families, since 
he had always spent his income in this 
manner, saying that as he had no estates 
with peasants to look after the men of his 
command were his nearest responsibility. 
But instead it is to scrub the floors, shiver- 
ing and coughing, that he rises, and pa- 
tiently, in half-dazed wonder, he asks himself 
when it will all end. 

The officers who were able all fled to one 
of the several units forming— Dénikine’s, 
Krassnoff’s, and so on. Earlier still they 
mostly went into the shock battalions on 

(Concluded on Page 68) 
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Gillette a 
Chilled Rubber Process Toughens Tires and en 


The fierce fury of wind 
—the hammer of hail—the frenzy of a blizzard 
on a wild rampage— the wilting blaze of sun— 
all come and go, still the mighty monarch of the 
forest holds its ground. Mother Nature has 
toughened it to withstand the ill treatment of 
the weather. 


the downpour of rain 


Just so does the Gillette Chilled Rubber Process 


toughen Gillette Tubes and Tires. It builds up 
vitality. It increases strength and staying qual- 
ity; successfully wards off the attacks of damp- 
ness, cold and heat. It provides wear resistance 
that keeps Gillettes turning out mileage far beyond 
the expectations of the average motorist. 

Gillette “experience”—one Gillette on your car in 
direct competition with other makes will positively 
prove Gillette economy. 


Gillette Rubber Company 


General Sales Office: 
1834 Broadway, New York 


Factory: 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





























Conciuded from Page 66 
the firing line and were if possible 
But where a woman and small 
depended on one and there was no money 
and no trains for flight, a man had to stay in 
the big centers and face the out. 
Immediately when the Bolsheviki took 
power the officers were disarmed; then 
epaulets were dragged off and their rank 
and pay were both suppressed, even to the 


killed 


mouths 


crisis 


small pension of such officers as had been 
wounded or who had won a St. George’s 
Cross for signal gallantry on the field of 
battle 


With all means of living gone one must 
tramp the streets to find work and take 
whatever offered, and though the new 
rulers did not want to labor themselves 


they obje cted to seeing others do 80, thus 
putting them to shame. So here, there and 
everywhere the officer was told no room for 


him existed in the new scheme of life, and 
he was reviled and baited, repulsed and 
humiliated from all sides 

Many fell, faint with hunger, on the 
streets or doorsteps, where some pitying 
ul perhaps would take them in, warm and 
wash and feed them from small secret 
reserves not yet requisitioned; or they 


would lie unconscious till some adept pupil 
of the German conquerors passed by and 
kicked the fallen body into the gutter, 
putting the officer out of his misery forever 
with a blow upon the head 


And He Came Out Alive 


Avowed and intentional degradation of 
our people, after the German model, has 
been thoroughly practiced; so that aside 
from crushing our religious beliefs the Bol- 
sheviki have quite openly encouraged im- 
morality, anyhow and everywhere. In at 
least two cities—-Saratoff and Vladimir 
proclamations issued by the Soviets an- 
nounced officially the nationalization of 
women and the adoption of all children by 
the state. Consequently the complete ab- 
olition of homes and families, with all the 
strength, responsibility and happiness 
which these may mean to a community, Is 
deliberately aimed at. As no results of this 
measure’s success are yet announced I feel 
privileged to doubt whether these newest 
laws have actually been enforced I ven 
ture to believe they never will be, since in 
the general chaos existing people are apt 
to do what they and Russians of 
every station whom I saw during nearly 
twenty years loved their hearths and homes, 
their mothers, wives or children with more 
intense devotion than I have met with else- 


please; 


where. Therefore I believe to defend these 
things many a man even in such mad sur- 
roundings would risk punishment of most 
drastic kind 


An ex-member of the ancient national 
Duma, who escaped quite recently to the 
Crimea from Petrograd, made the following 
deposition on August 19, 1918: ‘“‘It was 
decreed that all persons who were suspected 
of having communication with the Allies or 
any sympathy for their cause were to be 
immediately shot, without trial, on the 
decision of the inquiry committee of the 
Bolshevik government, and after this 
arrests and executions in the capital rose to 
a frightful total Every night the red- 
guardsmen gathered up crowds of former 


officers and conservative civilians and 
took them to Kronstadt, where part were 
always immediately killed and part im- 


prisoned. One officer | knew escaped from 
there by some miracle, while out of a herd of 
three hundred and sixty persons who were 
arrested with him two hundred were exe- 
cuted before his eyes. Some months ago 
President Uritzky, of the Inquisitional 
Court, was assassinated, and the Bolshe- 
viki at once took five hundred of the best- 
known citizens of Petrograd and held them 
us hostages. I was personally among these, 
und was kept two days by the Committee 
of Inquiry; then [ was thrown into the 
state prison. The conditions there were 
dreadful; we were one hundred and forty 
people in one room, where because of lack 
of space one could not lie down at all; and 
we were obliged to live in such filth that we 
were all covered with vermin. Both chol- 
era and typhus broke out among us, and as 
the prison had no hospital ward those who 
were ill continued among us. By way of 
medical aid we had the visit of an assistant 
surgeon, who came throvgh the prison 
from time to time. A real doctor’s services 
were refused us. We had no medicines, 
und for food we received a salted-herring 
porridge twice a day, which was often 
detayed; each man received an eighth of a 
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pound of bread and a small bit of sugar a 
day. The most remarkable fact is that 
though I was locked up for two months in 
such dramatic conditions I underwent no 
inquiry and no accusation was ever pre- 
sented against me. It was as if I were 
merely forgotten.” 

No newspapers are allowed published 
in the Bolshevik domains save only 
those approved by the Soviet, which con- 
stantly show their German training and 
inspiration. From the Bulletin of the 
Soviets of December 3, 1918, the following 
extract is eloquent of the feeling toward the 
Allied Powers. Freely translated the article 
says: 

“Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Wilson! 
These three men are directing their 
armies to oppose Bolshevik Russia, which 
is rightly esteemed by them to be the most 
dangerous and resisting power in the world 
to their theories. An Allied navy is now 
sailing from Constantinople to Sebastopol, 
probably intending to land troops, and the 
Allies also think they can attack us from 
the southeast, henaah Rumania. The 
British navy is only waiting to clear out 
mines from the Baltic in order to throw 
itself at our Red Petrograd. We know 
quite well a struggle is imminent, and we 
exhort the Bolsheviki to surround all the 
north of Russia with an iron ring of disci- 
pline, that same discipline which our gov- 
ernment abolished some months ago vol- 
untarily in the cause of liberty. A council 
of defense of workmen and peasants has 
been instituted, and the task has been 
allotted to it of organizing the defense of 
Russia in its struggle with the Allies. Not 
only the army and navy but also all mat- 
ters of commissariat and transportation, as 
well as of military industry, must be put 
into the hands of a military régime—that 
is, a régime of violent labor and discipline. 

“This is being done in accordance with 
the situation of the country, and is neces- 
sitated by the imperialistic bandits’ ac- 
tion—that of Lloyd George, Clemenceau 
and Wilson! We are compelled by them to 
make our country a military ¢amp, as 
every day the cynicism and the falseness 
of these conquerors’ policy becomes more 
openly declared. Wilson, who yesterday 
was an eloquent protector of the liberty of 
nations and the rights of democracy, to-day 
fits out formidable forces to bring order 
into our Revolutionary Russia! Wilson is 
the leader of the fight against Russia, while 
Lenine is the man whose strong arm holds 
the torch of our civilization aloft, to en- 
lighten the whole world!” 


Powers of Defense 


In a Kieff newspaper put into my hands 
I find another equally eloquent but entirely 
c ont radictory official communication: 

‘On November 19, 1918, was held in Mos- 
cow an extra session of the Council of the 
People’s Commissioners’’—the Bolshevik 
government—‘“and it was debated how 
tussia would meet the advance of the 
Allied troops which is shortly expected. 
The chief of the Bolshevik armies, Leon 
Trotzky, rose to announce that the army 
of the Soviets would probably not be able 
to withstand the enemies’ offensive. ‘ Being 
so numerous the Bolshevik forces are de- 
prived of the concentrated strength of 
organization, whereas the fall of Germany 
has had the effect of augmenting recently 
the arrogance of the Anglo-French coz ilition 
in a proportion difficult of evaluation. At 
this time it suffices that our Front should 
learn some rumor of the approach of an 
Allied detachment for the news to produce 
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immediately colossal disorders in the ranks 
of our red army, making it almost impos- 
sible to persuade our men to battle!’”’ 

I cannot vouch for the truth of all these 
statements, but only for the fact that the 
newspapers containing them are really in 
my hands, sent me by a friend escaped 
within a month from our sad home country. 
I am inclined to believe that Trotzky and 
Lenine must have much anxiety as to their 
powers of defense in case of attack by a 
proper force, well led; for I personally saw 
the Bolsheviki on several occasions fight- 
ing; and while they always created havoc, 
and infinite tragedy lay in their wake, they 
never carried out their plans, but were 
always distracted by some side issue, and 
showed themselves ready to stop for food 
or drink or to throw away their arms and 
carry off some booty instead which capti- 
vated their fancies, and which in turn they 
soon dropped to follow a new scent or 
merely because the burden of it wearied 
them. Never had they organization above 
nor obedience below except when they were 
led by Germans, who frightened them 


The Temper of the People 


Our people, always childish, have been 
especially so in their shame and misery. 
They have shown ferocity only under 
strong incentive and capable mastery, 
whereas left to themselves they have been 
chaotic, noisy, wasteful, wanton, careless, 
dirty, gluttonous, and many other things 
which have brought them to their present 
straits, but never are they by temperament 
bloodthirsty and systematically cruel, as 
were the French peasantry and citizens of 
1792. Victims who have escaped with their 
lives—and they are numerous—have been 
all helped to freedom by some good-natured 
unlearned giant who had been set to guard 
them; and though Russia has seen torture 
and death accompanied by every sort of 
crime these have been but desultory cases 
or else were exacted by foreign tyrants and 
inspired by foreign theories. And many, 
many of our people were drawn to those first 
Bolsheviki leaders or have since followed 
the bloody banner because the propagand- 
ists held out promises of good things—of 
peace and happiness and prosperity and 
the true millennium, with land and liberty 
for all. 

The converts saw much in the new doc- 
trines at first to satisfy their craving for 
ideals which are never quite eradicated 
from the mentality of the Russian, of what- 
ever class he may be. They were told all 
men would be brothers, content and rich; 
and they saw gold and were treated to food 
and drink when they were starving. Small 
wonder they were impressed with this 
apparent generosity and believed in the 
mirage of good to come; and when the 
Rubicon was passed they found themselves 
beyond the pale and were obliged, they 
thought, to stay; or else it was explained 
the expected results were just beyond the 
next bend in the road which seemed so 
difficult to tread. 

Afterward the culprits were either 
frightened or their sense of morality was 
blunted and wrong still dressed as right 
was dangled before their eyes. Then finally 
the worst elements came to the surface, 
both in individual characters and in the 
crowds, and all were dragged, led and 
cajoled on and on. 

Many a self-styled Bolshevik among 
peasants or working people or among the 
soldiers I personally have known has con- 
fided to me that he joined the party be- 
“it was either be a Bolshevik or be 


cause 
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shot”; and it was promised him he should 
have all things, after a short period of dis- 
order and trouble. I feel certain many of 
these men are sorely disappointed in re- 
sults and want a change, but they dare not 
say it, even in a whisper. In the crowds of 
that party I have seen were heavy criminal 
faces full of brutality, but the majority 
bore the signs of a dull hopeless misery 
and of surprise and fear; and mostly there 
are apparently mere cowed and broken 
wrecks in the populace, beaten and torn by 
the storms to which they have been sub- 
jected. 

I have not been alone in noticing these 
markedly distressing types, for nearly every 
traveler who has recently come out of 
North Russia testifies consciously or uncon- 
sciously to the sorrow and deep agony he 
has recognized in the expression of the 
population on the streets. After all, these 
men and women are still hungry, cold and 
without homes; even more wretched than 
before the revolution, for they have lost 
ideals and hopes and the softness which 
was the natural atmosphere of life in the 
old Russia. The beauty of their cities is 
gone and their churches are all closed, so 
that they are shut off even from the out- 
side frame which brought a ray of warmth 
and sun into their tragic lives. I am told 
there is much desire for improvement, 
though no one dares be caught by the 
present authorities e upreming a wish for it. 

One can only hope and pray a change 
may come from within or from without 
before Russia shall have reached the point 
of exhaustion from which no rebirth is 
possible. In various corners of the great 
empire parties seem to be forming to throw 
off the yoke and crush the tyrants and 
anarchy, and this proves our people have 
still a vital force and a warm beating heart. 
These small groups are, alas, not strong 
numerically in proportion to their courage, 
though they are growing; nor are they 
furnished with the material wherewithal to 
fight. They must get to their feet somehow 
and be supplied before they can aspire to 
crush the dragon now at large in the fair 
worn domain. 


Russia’s Future 


Will the spirit of St. George and that 
inherited from Joan of Are come to the 
rescue? And shall Russia see Columbia’s 
sons also coming to bring her law and 
order? Or must the Slavs go through the 
purgatory of German ownership and renew 
their terrible experiences of past centuries 
and of Tartar mastery? Even in this last 
case I know the Teutons, as the Tartars, 
would finally be laid low by our younger 
and more primitive and stronger race; for 
Russia is still in its childhood and has 
fallen through ignorance into the hands of 
thieves. 

One wonders where the remedy will be 
found to cure the deathly ailment. Mostly 
in the strength of the many worthy men 
who rose up and from the first moment 
joined in heroic bands, and who have never 
ceased their struggle against the terrible 
odds. Such is Dénikine’s army. Perhaps 
aid may come also from outside, since 
there are many voices among our ancient 
allies crying out in favor of offering a 
helping hand and a new strength to the 
yrostrate sister who did her part so grandly 
in the first years of the war while they 
themselves were weak and unprepared, and 
who has since paid so dearly for her sacri- 
fices in the general cause. These voices 
are very powerful ones, and come from 
men of varying creeds and parties, and as I 
read their speeches I am filled with hope 
that succor may be tendered, and that it 
may be soon! 

In Paris the great Lloyd George spoke 
for Russia to his colleagues, and then his 
plea was upheld by Sir George Buchanan, 
who had lived in our country for many 
years as ambassador from His Majesty the 
King. They know our value well; and here 
in America there are also men who speak 
with equal conviction and enthusiasm on 
the same subject, and who say that our 
great empire must be saved from further 
depredation at the hands of Germans or 
their inspired agents; that such riches must 
not be left to the exploitation of the world’s 
enemy indefinitely. 

Each man who knows the truth adds his 
word of warning as to the danger from the 
spread of Bolshevism to the whole edifice 
of Christian civilization, and each one most 
solemnly asserts that if the world is to be 
protected from the dread disease then 
Russia must be quickly helped and saved. 
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For Coffee—Tea—Cocoa 


oo give your cup of coffee an appetizing flavor 
with golden brown color use Carnation Milk, 
undiluted, just as you would cream. Carnation 
has the color and consistency of cream, because so 
much of the water has been evaporated that it is 
twice as rich in butter fat (cream) as an equal 
quantity of ordinary milk. 


It blends splendidly with your coffee or tea and 
makes delicious cocoa and chocolate. 


Carnation Milk is cows’ milk—rich, pure, clean and sweet— 
1 under most sanitary conditions in modern con- 
denseries, hermetically sealed and sterilized to maintain its 
1 wholesomeness. Its quality is unvarying; its 


goodness is assured; its safeness is guaranteed. 


Carnation is the only milk supply your home requires. For 
cooking and drinking reduce its richness by adding pure 
water. (Half water and half Carnation is the customary 
way, if too rich simply add more water.) 
Give Carnation a fair trial for several days. Order a few 
cans from your grocer. Let its convenience, economy and 
satisfactory results convince you. 

: rite postal card requ oro “ial 
Recipe Book Free W™ ay » Cand request for Cur specie 

DbOOK oO! 


1 hundred choice, tested recipes 


Addr ( nation Milk Products C 532 Consumers Bldg., Chicago 





Remember — Your grocer has Carnation Milk ~ ) 
. % 


Guaranteed by 


Carnation Milk Products C Carnation Milk Products Co., Ltd 
tle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 
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Fill your cream pitcher 
with Carnation Milk 
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A Gray Jaspé Floor 


F your hall needs a new floor, make it Armstrong's 

Linoleum, laying it over the old wood surface, as 
was done in this hall. 

This linoleum is a gray Jaspé (moiré). It makes 
a splendid base for fabric rugs. An expert was sent 
from the store to lay it. He made sure that the 
wood was thoroughly dry. He planed the surface 
where it was rough, and filled the cracks. He 
cemented the linoleum down firmly over a layer of 
heavy felt paper. He rubbed a good floor wax thor- 
oughly into the linoleum. As the result of proper 
laying and care, it will be easy to keep this floor in 
first-class condition. It is a real floor, an economical ' 
floor, a permanent floor. 

The long-established European custom of linoleum 
for every room in the house is steadily gaining ground 
in America. Visit your linoleum merchant and ask 
him to show you the Armstrong designs suitable for 
almost any scheme of interior decoration. But, in 
whatever room you put linoleum, have the merchant's 
expert lay it properly for you. 

Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour 
and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Genuine 
linoleum always has a burlap back, is flexible and not 
easy to tear. Be sure that you get it. Better still, 
ask for Armstrong's Linoleum by name. The name, 
Armstrong's Linoleum, with the Circle A trade mark, 
appears on the back of all genuine goods. There is 
a difference. 





Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


This bureau is in charge of a thoroughly trained decorator, 
who is prepared to give personal suggestions about the 
selection of Armstrong's Linoleum to suit any scheme of 
interior decoration. There is no fee for its service. All in- 
quiries will receive courteous attention. Address Bureau of 
Interior Decoration. 


‘The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration”’ 
by Frank Alvah Parsons 
This new book by the president of The New York School 


of Fine and Applied Art shows how to apply the modern 
principles of home furnishing and decoration so as to bring 
out the most attractive and livable qualities of every room 
in the house. Additional chapters cover every phase of 
linoleum selection, laying and care. Sent, together with 
de luxe color plates of fine home interiors prepared under 
Mr. Parsons’ direction, on receipt of twenty cents. Write 
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today. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
‘ ' Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pa. 
Circle A Trade Mark Regs. U.S. Pat. Off. 








For Every Room in the House 
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THE SECOND ELDER GIVES 


BATTLE 


Continued from Page 4 


doubts seem to have been laid; from that 
night he plunged whole-heartedly into the 
duties of a soldier. 

The 82d Division was originally a 
Southern division—nearly all its officers 
hail from the South. But various shifts 
and changes resulted in every state of the 
Union being represented in the 82d in con- 
siderable numbers. For instance, one regi- 
ment can boast that thirty-five training 
camps have contributed men to its ranks. 
Therefore the 82d wears AA onitsinsignia 
All America; and they are almost as proud 
of it as the veteran First Division is of the 
red numeral on the left shoulder. The men 
of the First think that means more than a 
Croix de Guerre; and I am inclined to agree 
with them. 

York was soon promoted to corporal in 
Company G, 328th Infantry, 82d Division. 
And he was with his company when the 2d 
Battalion of the 328th jumped off from 
Hill 223, just north of Chatel-Chehery, at 
six o’clock on the morning of the eighth of 
October. Their objective was the Decau 
ville railroad, two kilometers due west 
and by the way, they got it. They got it 
despite the sheer ridges the xy had to climb 
under artillery and machine-gun fire; and 
the boches were obliged to pull out of a 
sector of the Argonne Forest, their com- 
munications having been cut. 

The battalion had to cross a valley sev- 
eral hundred yards in width. On the left 
rose a considerable hill from which the 
boches sprayed them with machine-gun 
fire; straight ahead towered the elevation 
known as 167, a steep high ridge, from 
which came a withering fire; Cornay Ridge, 
on their right, sounded like a thousand steel 
hammers at work. In other words the 
Americans were caught by fire from three 
directions. 

York was on the extreme left of the ad- 
vance, his platoon being the support pla- 
toon of the left assault company. 

“We were losing a lot of men,” he said. 
“See that little rise just where the slope of 
the hill comes down? Well, it looked like 
we couldn’t get beyond that. The line just 
seemed to melt away when it reached there.” 


Under Cross Fire 


This was due to the fact that boche ma- 
chine guns on the hill—now known as 
York’s Hill—had the Americans enfiladed. 
Therefore Sgt. Harry M. Parsons, formerly 
an actor, who was in command of the pla- 
toon, was ordered to advance with his men 
and cover the left flank. The fire was too 
hot in the valley, so they skirted the foot of 
the hill in order to gain some protection. 

Parsons ordered Acting Sgt. Bernard 
Early to take two squads and put the 
enemy machine guns out of action. That 
was when the real business began. 

Early had under him sixteen men—Cor- 
poral York, Corp. William B. Cutting, 
Corp. Murray Savage, Pvts. Maryan E. 
Dymowski, Ralph E. Weiler, Fred Ware- 
ing, William Wine, Carl Swanson, Mario 
Muzzi, Percy Beardsley, Joe Konotski, 
Feodor Sak, Thomas G. Johnson, Michael 
A. Sacina, Patrick Donahue and George 

V. Wills. Of these Corporal Savage and 
Privates Dymowski, Weiler, Wareing, 
Wine and Swanson were killed early in the 
fight, practically by the first blasts from 
the machine-gun emplacements. Sergeant 
Early, Corporal Cutting and Private Muzzi 
were wounded at the same time, the first- 
named being shot three times through the 
body. That left Corporal York and seven 
privates to turn the trick. 

It was a clear day. There had been mists 
in the valley and shrouding the hills just 
after dawn, but they had lifted, so that the 
movements of the Americans were per- 
fectly visible to the enemy along the ridges. 
As the little party started up the hill which 
they proposed to clear of boches, machine 
guns peppered them from the Cornay 
Ridge at their backs; but the trees and 
brush were very thick and they escaped 
beyond observation without losing a man. 
The nests they were after lay on the other 
side of a slope; the boches were firing at 
the infantry in the valley, and were wholly 
unconscious of the detachment bent on 
circling round behind them. 

The Americans went stumbling upward 
through the leafy jungle, bullets whipping 





the branches above and round them. Non¢ 
were hit, however, and soon they gained 
above the fire. It was a stiff climb. I went 
up that hill later without a pack and free 
from anxiety, and found it hard going. 
What must it have been with full equip- 
ment, machine guns blazing at them, and 
the enemy ahead in unknown strength! 

About two-thirds of the way up they 

came upon an old wide trench, probably 

built by the French early in the war. They 
entered this and followed it. The clamor of 
the fight on the other side of the hill now 
grew less. 

The trench led over the crest. Going 
warily in single file, now stopping to listen 
and make sure that no enemy lurked near, 
now moving with painful caution lest they 
be heard, the detachment penetrated up- 
ward through the dense woods and began 
to descend the other slope. Sergeant Early 
was in the lead. Until wounded he directed 
all the ope ‘rations; his behavior throughout 
the entire affair was of the highest order. 


A Shrieking Bedlam 


Still they saw no Germans. They could 
hear firing off at their right; they could 
hear it ahead; but not a sign of the enemy 
did they see. Finally they debouched upon 
a path, and there in the wet earth were 
fresh footprints. 

They crossed the path and continued the 
descent, veering to the left to make sure 
they should get behind the enemy. A few 
minutes, and they entered another path 
well worn, full of new footprints 

“Which way had we better take?”’ whis- 
pered Sergeant Early to Corporal York. 

“Let’s right-oblique,”” answered the 
mountaineer; and they right- obliqued and 
went downward along the path 

It dipped steeply to a cuplike valley 
amid the hills. A puny stream flowed 
through this valley; everywhere were trees 
and bushes and tangles of undergrowth. 

Suddenly they espied two Germans 
ahead of them in the path. Both wore the 
Red Cross brassard, and both started to 
run at the first glimpse of the Americans 
Some shots were fired, and one stopped. He 
surrendered; the other disappeared. 

“Tt looked like a battle was coming,” said 
York, “‘so we went into skirmish order.”’ 

They seattered out amid the riot of 
brush and pushed forward. Presently tl 
leaders of the party arrived at the stream, 
and there on the other side were about 
twenty or thirty Germans, gathered near a 
small hut that was evidently some kind of 
P. C. At any rate several officers were 
holding a conference and a number of the 
men were squatted on the ground appar- 
ently about to eat. 

= Americans instantly let fly. A few 
of the enemy returned the sh ots, but the 
majority dropped guns and equipment and 
threw up their hands, shout ing ‘‘Kam- 
erad!”’ 

What had happened? How 
enemy behind them? 

“Don’t shoot!” ordered Sergeant Early 
“They're going to surrender.” 

Surrender they did, the whole 
cluding the major in command of the bat- 
talion 

“What are you? English?” he asked 
‘Americans,”’ answered York 

‘Good Lord!” said the major 

Early’s detachment now made prepara- 
tions to take them out. But before they 
could move all hell broke loose. Along the 
steep slope .of the hill facing them, not 
thirty yards away, was machine gun after 
machine gun, snugly placed in fox holes, 
but pointing in the other direction. The 
boches manning them swung these guns 
round and opened up a fusillade on the at- 
tackers. The valley became a chattering, 
shrieking bedlam. Some Heinies on a hill 
far to the rear of the Americans sensed a 
new menace and opened up wildly against 
their own position, but their fire was many 
yards high and merely seared the tops of 
the trees. 

At the first blast of fire every Heinie pris- 
oner dropped flat on his stomach and hugged 
the ground. The Americans followed 
their example. Some took refuge behind 
trees, others burrowed amid the under- 
brush; but six were killed. Sergeant Early 

(Continued on Page 73 
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HIS Oxford, fashioned in attractive 
semi-military style, is made of Creese 
& Cook’s celebrated “Tony” Calfskin. 
This same shape in Oxfords with regular 
tip, in a variety of leathers, $7 to $8.50. 
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Sensthly-Priced Shoes 
Kill a Great Need 


S there a rational American man nowadays 


$35 ae 


aS Y 
PRG vs 
“Path 


who doesn’t approve practicing wise economy ? 
If so, he is with a slender minority! Fiz 


REG) Judicious buying of personal necessities — buy- PS 
ed ing on the basis of intrinsic value rather than is 
4 


pit) abstract price —is the spirit of the times. 


Sel Bates Shoes for Men typify that basis. They 
y : 
meet a great popular need. They are in the 
fresh, attractive shapes that men everywhere 
ai want. They contain some of the best-known, 


most dependable leathers tanned. They make 





wearing shoes a pleasure. And 


Bates Shoes are always moderate in price 
Our fixed business policy, our large manufactur 





ing facilities and our tremendous sales volume 


keep them so. 
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RACINE 
Absorbing 


Shock Strip 


HOW SCIENCE 
HAS BETTERED 
CORD TIRES 


DEVE! OPMENT of the Racine Absorbing Shock Strip, in Racine 

Multi-Mile Cord Tires, marks a notable advance in cord tire 
construction. Racine Rubber Company is justly proud of this 
achievement of its chemists. 

The Racine Absorbing Shock Strip puts Racine Multi-Mile Cord 
Tires on a high quality plane by themselves. 

More mileage results, smoother riding, less gasoline consumption. 

Racine Absorbing Shock Strip is an extra strip of blended 
rubber, of graduated resiliency, welding the tough rubber tread and 
flexible cord carcass into a rugged, wear-resisting whole. It is so 
compounded (a manufacturing secret) as to completely neutralize 
jars and jolts of the road. It also prevents carcass and tread separa- 
tion—that cord tire fault which has harassed so many cord users. 


P ryNe rr r % 66Cr24399 
fires That Won’t “Skid 
The specially designed tread of Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires eliminates skid 
danger. Those beveled, criss-crossed ridges hold the road or pavement when going is 
wet or dry. 


And, like the famous Racine Country Road Tire, the Racine Multi-Mile Cord is 
Extra Tested. An extra test completes each stage in its manufacture. The real value of 
these extra tests is shown in service. Extra care in Racine Rubber Company factories 
means extra wear for you on your roads. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears the Name 


Racine Rubber Company - - Racine, Wisconsin 


Makers also of Racine Country Road Tires 


CINE 
MULTI-MILE 
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Continued from Page 71) 

was shot through the body; Corporal Cut- 
ting had three bullets through the left arm; 
Private Muzzi had a wound in the shoulder; 
Private Beardsley, who had an automatic, 
and was crouched down near Corporal 
York when the trouble started, crept back 
toa big tree for protect ion. On one side of 
him lay Private Dymowski and on the 
other was Private Wareing. Both were 
riddled with bullets—shot ¢: to pieces. 
Beardsley told me afterward that he con- 
sidered the situation hopeless and could 
not operate his gun. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of 
a million would have considered the situa- 
tion hopeless. The millionth man was 
Corp. Alvin C. York. The second elde was 
down on his haunches amid the brush 
pic king off the boches as fast as he could 

shoot. From this moment the battle be- 
came all York’s. 

Six of the detac _ nt were killed almost 
immediately after the m ac ‘-hine guns opened 
up; three were wounded, including the ser- 
geant in command. York and seven pri- 
vates remained. 

Of. these, Private Beards] 
nothing from his position wh 
fire kept. up, for it raked bo 
e ground to a height of 


ey could do 
> the enen y 
1 sides of his 












tree from close to t 
four feet. 

Private Michael A. Sacina says in his 
statement: “I was guarding the prisoners 
with my rifle and bayonet on the right 
flank of the group of prisoners 
them that the machine gunners could not 
shoot at me without hitting their own men. 
This saved me. During the fighting I 
mained on guard, watching these prisoners 
and unable to turn round and fire myself, 
for this reason. From where I stood | 
could not see any of the other men in my 
detachment.” 

And Private Donal a game little 
Irishman: “ During all she voting I was 
guarding the mass of Germans taken pris 
oners and devoted my attention to watch- 
ing them. When we first came in on the 
Germans I fired a shot at them before they 
surrendered. Afterwa was busy guard- 
ing the prisoners and did not shoot. From 
where I stood I could see only Privates 
Wills, and Sak. They were also 
guarding prisoners.” 





so close to 
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Sacina 


Never a Thought of Death 
Pvt. George W. Wills: “ When the heav 


firing from machine guns commenced I was 
guarding some of the German prisoners. 
During this time I saw only Privates Dona 
hue, Sacina, Beardsley and Muzzi. Private 
Swanson was right near me when he was 
shot. I closed up very close to the Germans 
with my bayonet on my rifle and prevented 
some of them who tried to leave the bunch 
and get into the bushes from leaving. I 
knew that my only chance was to keep 
them together and also to keep them be- 
tween me and the Germans who were shoot- 
ing. I heard Corporal York several times 
shouting to the machine gunners on the 
hill to come down and surrender, but from 
where I stood I could not see Corporal 
York. I saw him, however, when the firing 
stopped and he told us to get along the 
sides of the column.” 

My purpose in quoting the statements 0 “ 
these men is to show by elimination wh: 
York did, in order to convince the bo p- 
tical. Every man except the second elder is 
now accounted for; we know from their 
own lips what the survivors of the first 
blasts did in the fight that ensued. But 
somebody killed more than twenty boches 
on the slopes of that hill and put thirty-five 
machine guns out of action. Who was it? 

Capt. B. Cox, of Atlanta, Georgia, who 
later came over the hill frontally with his 
platoon, told me that he counted a dozen 
dead boches lying along a path, and saw 
the arms and legs of eight or ten more stick- 
ing out from behind bushes. His estimate 
placed the dead at twenty-five. I am put- 
ting the number at twenty, to be con- 
servative and because the slaughter was 
the least part of the exploit. What counts 
is the fact that the second elder of a church 
opposed to fighting should have given bat- 
tle to an entire machine-gun battalion 
and got away with it. 

He never thought of surrender. His prob- 
lem was to make the enemy give up as 
quickly as possible, and he kept yelling to 
them to tg 

York 


““Come down! 
Bang! Bang! ‘Come down! 
would shout, precisely as though the sur- 


render of a battalion to an individual 














soldier were the usual thing—and I really 
believe he regards it that way, provided 
the soldier be an American. 

*“Somehow I knew I wouldn’t be killed 
he said. “I’ve never thought I would be 
never once from the time we started over 
here.”’ 

At the first crack of the machine guns on 


_ the slope opposite him York dropped to 


earth. He was in a narrow path le “a ane 
toward the emplacements. Direc in 
front lay the boche prisoners, pees in 
fear of their comrades’ fire. The machine 
guns were less then thirty yards away 
and were blazing straight down. Their 
stream of fire mowed off the tops of the 
bushes as though they had been cut with 
a scythe. 

And then the second elder got going on 
his own account. Sighting as carefully as 
he was wont to do in the turkey matches at 
home in Tennessee he began potting the 
boches in their fox holes, and the boches 
who were hiding behind trees, and the 
boches who were firing at him from the 
shelter of logs. And with every shot he 
brought down an enemy. No, I am wrong; 
he showed me a crease on a tree bole later 
and confessed his belief that he had missed 
hat one. 

‘You never heard such a clatter and 
racket in all your life,” he said. “I couldn't 
see of our boy Early and Cutting 
] toward the left in front of 

tarted, but I 
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had run aiong ) 
me just before the battle 
didn’t know where they were.” 


Shot the Whole Bunch 


If I'd moved I'd have been killed in a 
second. The Germans were what saved me. 
I kept up} close to them, and so the fellers 
on the hill had to fire a little high for fear 
of hitting their own men. The bullets were 
cracking just over my head and a lot of 
twigs fell down 

“Well, I fired a couple of clips or so 
things were moving pretty lively, so I don’t 
know how many I did shoot —and first 
thing I knew a boche got up and flung a 
little bomb at me about the size of a silver 
dollar. It missed and wounded one of the 
prisoners on the ground, and I got the 
boche got him square, 

‘Next thing that happened, a lieutenant 
rose up from near one of them machine 
guns and he had seven men with him. The 
whole bunch came charging down the hill 
at me—like this. They held their guns like 


‘I had my automatic out by then, and 
let them have it. Got the lieutenant right 
through the stomach and he dropped and 
screamed a lot. All the boches who were 
hit squealed just like pigs. Then I shot the 
others.”’ 

‘You killed the whole bunch?” 

‘Yes, sir. At that distance I couldn’t 
miss.” He killed this detachment bef 
they could charge twenty yards ¢ 
hill—eight men. 

‘As soon as the Germans saw the lieu 
tenant drop, most of them quit firing their 
machine guns and the battle quieted down 
I kept on shooting, but in a minute here 
come the major who had surrendered with 
the first bunch. I reckon he had done some 
shooting at us himself, because I heard 
firing from the prisoners and afte rward | 
foun d out — at his pistol was e mpty. 

‘He put his hand on my shoulder like 
this and said to me in English: ‘Don’t 
shoot any more, and I'll make 1 
render.’ So I said ‘All right’ 
so, and they did so.” 

As York himself would phrase it the 
battle now quieted down, and the bodl 1e8 
descended from their positions on the hill 
They came in droves; their arrival swe tl d 
the nemaber of prisoners to ni 

Meanwhile the enemy me e guns 
from the hills back of the Americans were 
still spitting wildly in their direction, and 
none of the little detachment knew at what 
moment other Germans might arrive or an 
undiscovered nest open on them. Their 
own dead lay about, and they had three 
wounded, but it became imperative that 
the detachment should return with their 
captures immediately. Accordingly Cor- 
poral York formed up the prisoners in col- 
umn and placed his surviving comrades as 
escort. 

To him came acting Sergeant Early and 
Corporal Cutting. The former said: “‘ York, 
I’m shot, and shot bad. What’ll I do?” 
York answered: “‘ You can come out in rear 
of the column with the other boys.” Pr 
vate Donahue helped bring him in, for 
Early was seri@usly wounded. ( ‘orporal 
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To Song Lovers— 


Four . 
mashing 


ONG 


Tell your heart it’s missing 
some sunshine 


—tell your lips they're 


missing some smiles 






tell your feet they're 
missing SOME Dancing 


— unless you know 
the exquisite charm of 
these four wonde 
ful new song-hits / 






P.S. Tell your iin- 
gers to take this page 
to your piano and try 
them out now. 
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Alabama Lullab 
Alabama Lullaby By Cal De Voll 
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OTHER BIG 
‘FEIST” HITS 


On Sale Now 4b aa Relat Hits 


‘How Are vou eine, te Wet 
Your Whist'e 

” ates Gene tne tate near 

at all music and department ‘every Day mi Be aay Wen te 
own Goes Ory” 

Stores or at an 


_ Woolw — Kresge, / 


‘tn the Land of Beginning Again’ 

Dreaming Sweet Dreams of Mather'’ 
Everything is Peaches Down in Georgia 
‘Jerry’ “tm Serty | Made You Cry 

Moonlight in Dixie’ "Heart of Wetens" 
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Where character 
CouUnNTS 


The man of character naturally prefers 


shoes of character. He chooses Keds 


for this reason. 


These canvas rubber-soled shoes are 
not only especially comfortable! ‘They’ re 
correct in style, always trim, and suitable 


for any occasion. 
kinds of _Keds—for 
sports, golf, business, the club or home. 
Keds fill a distinct need. 


them. 


There are many 


Millions wear 


Fit yourself and your family with Keds. 
We 


children. 


make them for men, women and 
You should be able to get just 
the sty le you want at any gor «1 shoe-store. 


Ask for Keds. The ‘*Keds’’ is 


stamped on the sole. 


hame 


United States Rubber Company 
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| Cutting and Private Muzzi were able to 


walk out unassisted. 

After the turmoil of fighting none but a 
woodsman could have found his way back. 
York’s sense of direction was perfect, but 
though he knew whither he wanted to go he 
did not know the best way of g«tting there. 
The boche major decided for him. 

“Go along this path,” he suggested, 
pointing down the one which skirted the 
base of the hill. 

Of course York went the other way; that 
was all he needed to determine him. He 
formed up his prisoners, placed the major 
in front of him as a screen, a couple of other 
officers behind him, and started up the side 
of the hill through the thick woods. The 
long line trudged behind, herded by the 
seven men left of the detachment, with 
Sergeant Early and the two other wounded 
bringing up the rear. All the boches had 
flung down their weapons and equipment 
on surrendering. The field of battle was 
littered with their stuff. 

“Just as we started I passed the body of 
Corporal Murray Savage,’’ York told me, 
strongly moved. ‘‘ Him and I were cronies 
he was my bunkie— but I had to leave him 
there. I didn’t dare to take my eye off the 
mob of prisoners.” 

As they toiled up the hill the major tried 
to engage York in conversation. 

“How many men have you got?” he 
inquired. 

“I got aplenty,” returned the second 
elder grimly, and made him step faster. 

It was impossible to see where they were 
going, on account of the thick brush, but 
York knew that the direction was right to 
bring them out on the side of the hill where 
the Americans ought to have-established a 
post of command by this time. A hundred 
yards or more, and they were challenged. 
They had stumbled upon another boche 
machine-gun nest. York thrust the major 
in front of him, covered the crew with his 
pistol and ordered them to surrender. 
They abandoned their weapons and equip- 
ment and joined the prisoners. 


Back to Safety 


During the journey back they flushed 
several more nests. In one the crew offered 
resistance. 

“I had to shoot a man there,”’ remarked 
Corporal York regretfully. “‘When we hit 


| the next nest and I got ready to settle them 


if they didn’t give up, the major tapped me 
on the shoulder and said: ‘Don’t kill any 
more and I[’ll make them surrender.’ And 
he did.”’ 

The result of these operations was that 
York and his small detachment pretty well 
cleaned up that hill before they arrived on 
the other side. He says that somebody was 
shooting at them from behind as they went 
along, but without any damage. 

Probably this firing came from a bunch of 
machine gunners whom Captain Danforth 
accounted for half an hour later. With Ser- 
geant Olson and two runners he easily cap- 
tured forty-four prisoners while going back 
for his support platoons. 

On the far slope of the hill York heard a 
loud challenge of ‘ Halt!’’ and perceived 
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a bunch of doughboys about to fire. He 
shouted to them that he was bringing pris- 
oners, and they permitted him to approach. 
The men were part of a detachment that 
had taken up position in the old abandoned 
trench York and his party had followed 
earlier in the day. 

It was wearing on toward ten o'clock 
when York and his column emerged from 
the scrub at the foot of the hill and halted 
near a dugout in which the attacking 
Americans had just established a battalion 
P. C. The battalion was now well up on 
the ridges fighting its way toward the De- 
cauville railroad. 

“T certify that I personally counted the 
prisoners reported to the P. C. of the 2d 
Battalion, 328th Inf., by Corp. Alvin C. 
York, Company G, 328th Inf., on Oct. 8, 
1918, and found them to be 132 in num- 
ber.— Jos. A. Woops, Ist Lieut., Asst. Div. 
Inspector.” 


After reporting there York had to take 
his prisoners farther back. Their route lay 
through the valley for some distance, and a 
boche lookout on a knoll atop Cornay gave 
the range to his artillery. A few seconds, 
and shells began bursting close to the col- 
umn. The prisoners yelled and squealed 
and some of them attempted tq scatter. 
The Americans herded them back into 
line and York broke the whole column into 
a run, which was sustained until they got 
beyond the shelling. 


Just a Plain Miracle 


The German major was about the gloom- 
iest officer on the continent of Europe that 
night; not even Ludendorff felt half so 
bad. Here he had surrendered to a hand- 
ful of the enemy; the rest of his command 
had been put out of action by one lone red- 
head! 

They found an order on the major for his 
battalion to attack Hill 223 at ten o'clock 
in the morning. Later a doughboy brought 
in a boche runner as prisoner; he bore a re- 
port from this major to his commanding 
officer saying that the Americans had broken 
up his preparations for attack, and he 
could do nothing. 

There on the scene of the fight at the 
foot of York’s Hill are six graves where our 
dead lie buried. Simple wooden crosses 
mark them, and at the head repose the hel- 
mets, rifles and belts of the soldiers who 
gave their lives. Close beside their last 
resting place purls a tiny stream, and over 
the wooded hills broods a cathedral hush. 

We stood long beside the graves in 
silence. At last I said: “I cannot under- 
stand, even now, how any of you came out 
alive.” 

York replied, simply but earnestly: “We 
know there were miracles, don’t we? Well, 
this was one. I was taken care of —it’s the 
only way I can figure it.” 

The last I saw of the big fellow he had 
only one worry —that he might be late get- 
ting home for the April meeting. They have 
a week of revival every spring in Pall Mall 
and he wants to be on hand; but he was 
gassed and greatly fears that his voice will 
be ragged for singing. 
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ORSIE-TODDLER! What a world of 

fun it gives the kiddies! Hobby-horse and 
baby-car in one, this sturdy little horsie that 
“steers” is a source of endless amusement 
—and exercise. 





You owe your kiddies one. It is sucha 
sensible, safe, durable toy. Four wheels—— 
won't tip over. 


Horsie-Toddler is made in Four Sizes: 


No, 2—10 months to 1% years. .$2.75. No. 4—3!4 years to5 years. _ $3.75 
No. 3-—1!4 years to 314 years..$3.25 No.5—5 years to7 years. $4.25 


Add $0 cents to above prices west of the Rockies 


Ask your dealer for the Horsie-Toddler. If not in stock, send 
retail price to us—we will ship at once-—charges prepaid. 


The Richards-Scott Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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and Standardized J Things 


HERE are rder. You wouldn't want 
your automobile tires or your watch or your electric light bulbs made to order. 
They would cost too much, take too long to get, would be difficult to r ep lace 

s, the standardized article would be likely to give better service. 


hed 


some things you don’t want made to « 


j } 
and, beside 


In the process of standardizing the manufacture of any product, a point is rea 


bed where the standardized article is superior to the made on a spectal order 
aa = q* The standardization of Warren's Standard Printing Papers has brought print- 
Ser aly ing papers into this class. 
Yor) One may satisfy a certain vanity by buying a derby hat made by hand over a 
% special block—but no farmer would want a tractor similarly made » banker would 
> want such an adding machine; no printer could use an unstandard press; and our 


ull facts are known, no buyer of printing will want anything 
The Warren Standard Printing Papers offer you a 
ind each grade standardized for one important 


SA theory is that when the f 

but a standardized grade of paper. 

dozen grades of paper, all of standardized quality 
class of book-paper printing. 

Phe Warren Standards make better printing possible, and at the same time make it more 


economical. ‘They make the selection of the right paper a simple matter from which both 
doubt and bargaining are safely removed. 
To buy printing without knowing the Warren Standard Printing Papers is to make each 


purchase of paper a special order proposition instead of a standardized, understood and 
reliable thing. 

An examination of the Warren Paper Buyer's Guide will show you the different grades of 
Warren Standard Printing Papers and the class of work for which each grade is standardized. 
It is a most helpful guide to paper ,. and will be sent on request to buyers of printing; 


to printers, engravers and their salesmen. 


Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


“Constant Excellence of Product” 
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show by actual happenings enough of the 
complex difficulties of picture production to 
make it seem rather wonderful that there 
are not more mistakes. 

The other day one of our most thought- 
ful artists got a letter in which the writer 
said: ‘‘Even our million-dollar cut-up goes 
into the dugout wet and comes out dry.’ 
To which the offender made reply to his 
sec re tary: 

‘Present my distinguished compliments 
to the gentleman, and tell him he is a ve ry 
unobservant critic, for he overlooked four 
other much worse blunders.’”” Which he 
then enumerated. The fact is many of the 
greatest productions have startling lapses 
that are never noticed in the intense in- 
terest of the action. 

Our whole trouble lies in the fact that 
our scenes are not made in strict continuity. 
Heavens, if we worked as they do on the 
stage there would be nothing to it; but 
when many of our exits are made before the 
entrances it can be guessed that curious 
things may evolve. When I was working 
on a paper in Cincinnati and throwing eggs 
way ‘cross the continent at the movie 
studios I was still laboring under the belief 
that pictures were made just as shown—a 
little longer, perhaps, and then cut, that’s 
all. 

A story may have one hundred and fifty 
scenes in twenty different locations and the 
action will alternate throughout these loca- 
tions for the whole five reels. In the first 
reel six of the thirty scenes will be shot in 
the vicar’s library; in the third reel the 
action will return there for two more 
scenes—in the meantime the characters 
may have been round the world; then fora 
long time the story is located at the seaside, 
but returns to the vicarage for the big punch 
in the fifth reel. 

As the vicarage interior will occupy a 
large chunk of Stage Six it can’t be left 
standing during the whole month of shoot- 
ing, for other sets must be built, both for 
this company and many others. Therefore 
all scenes in that location, irrespective of 
their place in the story, will have to be 
shot in a few days and the set struck to 
make place for others. And that is where 
the a. d.’s problems bloom. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
story as you see it on the screen takes place 
within a single day. The scenes in the 
vicarage will occupy but a few hours of the 
continuity, yet they were several days in 
making. It is obvious therefore that the 
set must be held inviolate during that 
period; so as soon as the day’s shooting is 
over it is instantly inclosed by huge canvas 
flats—and nailed. 


Why They Dread Visitors 


If someone in the night moved a picture 
on the wall it would appear to jump when 
the film was projected. A rug removed 
might give a weird fantastic effect, and 
even a displaced newspaper might ruin the 
continuity of the scene that is to be shot 
next day. In shooting action that appears 
continuous on the screen it is absolutely 
essential that the set in the morning be 
identical with the way it was left the night 
before. 

And that isthe reason visitors are dreaded 
about a studio. The inmates are well 
trained to respect the various symbols and 
signs of inviolability, but strangers are 
notoriously stupid. I saw one deliberately 
step over a rope that had been stretched 
across a set during a noon hour, and after 
handling every object on a toilet table put 
back the sign which read: ‘‘ Do not touch 
any of these props.” 

We had a practical drug store installed 
on Stage Two last week that was a marvel 
of completeness, and during the taking of 
some outside locations it was, we thought, 
railed up tighter than a drum, but when 
Blake got home about four o’clock he heard 
voices within. ‘Look, Hattie, that’s a real 
soda fountain. See, it works. And all the 
sirups! And whaddaya think of this? Ice 
cream!” 

Fortunately for Blake he had drawn 
circles round all the glasses on the counter 
the way artists mark a model stand— and 
he was thus enabled to match with the 
last picture shot there. Had he not known 
exactly the contents of every receptacle on 
the counter some gentle critic would have 
written to the studio thus: “ .. and 
there was more in the glass after she had 





taken a drink than before. It’s a wonder 
you wouldn’t hire just a little brains in 
your business.” 

Fruits and flowers and other perishables 
are the props that give us greatest trouble. 
No bouquet, however tenderly nourished, 
will last out the making of a picture; there- 
fore flowers must be constantly renewed. 
Suppose the story action takes place in a 
single day but the picture is a month in 
shooting. In that case we make a large 
still picture of the flowers or basket of 


fruit immediately following its first regis- | 


tration; this we keep as a record, so that 
when decay or theft sets in we can duplicate 


the elusive prop beyond « letection. During | 


the taking of a picture the fierce heat and 
actinic cruelty of the lights will often wither 
flowers before our eyes. 

We had one director who was nuts over 
Cecile Brunner roses and rang them in when- 
ever he could. One day he said to his a. d.: 

“Ben, I want the ballroom decorations in 
Cecile Brunners. Go and get a wagonload 
of them.” 

An hour later the a. d. returned with an 
armful, saying that he had been to every 
nursery in Hollywood and this was all he 
could find. 

‘Ben, I thought you were a go-getter. I 
want this place full of Cecile Brunners, so 
go and get a wagonload at once, if you have 
to steal them.” 


And the director left his assistant to | 


wrestle with this finality. 
Got What He Wanted 


At five o'clock the set was dressed with 
the precious flowers, and the director was 
so A ased he praised his side-kick before 
the crowd. ‘I hope this achievement is not 
lost on the rest of you. When a director 
wants a thing he wants it, and not excuses. 
If I told Ben to bring the mayor's trousers 
he'd fetch them, if he had to bring His 
Honcr inside of them.” 


When the director returned to his beau- | 


tiful home that evening he beheld a tragic 
spectacle. 
ners, that he had cultivated with extreme 
care, had been stripped from the vine. The 
next morning he called his a. d. into his 
office. ‘‘Ben,” said he, “I wanted Cecile 
as bad as all that!” 

Now let us consider a picture where the 
story action extends over several years. 
Time’s advance must be registered in grow- 
ing plants, interior changes and different 
clothes. Let us suppose in this slice of film 
life that Harold, the spoiled son of the rich 
railroad magnate, is spurned by Vivian, and 
determines—like all rich movie youths 
to jump the life of club boredom and go 
forth to hew his career among the common 
people. 


Brunners, but damitall, I didn’t want them | 


He becomes a beautiful vagabond by 


eschewing the barber and adopting a soiled 
Rob Roy shirt, and when at last Vi beholds 
him in the fifth reel working on a switch 
engine down in Macon he has grown a full 
set of lambrequins. 

As false beards won't do in the close-ups, 
and as it is humanly impossible—even by 
the use of Whiskerine—to grow enough 
foliage during the five weeks’ shooting, the 
whole sequence of events must be reversed, 
starting with the full beard—which the 
hero has been growing in anticipation of his 
part—and then clipping it little by little, 
until, progressing backward, we arrive at 
the first reel, where he has a clean and 
dimpled chin. Curiously enough the final 


dissolve may be made in its proper place, | 


for it stands to reason when Vi discovers 
Hal’s splendid manhood she will wish to 
marry him, and in order to do this he must 
return to his white riding panties and tal- 


cumed jowl. The fans don’t care for 


clinches in deep foliage. 

When pictures are made backward our 
ordinary confusions become worse con- 
founded. An exit to-day may have to be 
followed by an entrance a week hence. If 
you think such action is easy try this on 
your piano: Your sweetheart is playing a 
sentimental piece where she crosses her 
hands; suddenly she turns and beholds you 
violently projected through the library door 
and landing bruised and battered at her 
feet. You haven't any idea what it is about, 
yet you do it because I, the director, have 
told you to. One week later enact the 
rough scene in the library, where her in- 
dignant father beats you up and throws you 
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Every one of his Cecile Brun- | 
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Sandy SAYS 2 Ride in 
th’ win’ at saxty miles the hour an’ 
ye'll hae some idea o’ th’ reseestani 


a gowf ball is up agin. 


It Shoots Into the 
Wind Like a Shot 


To lower wind resistance it 


isn’t necessary to put a razor- 
edge prow on a golf ball; a 
similar effect is produced by 
the slanting notches of the 


‘Nobby’ 
Golf Ball 


speed. And the fixed center of gravity 
perfect balance —keeps the ‘Nobby’ 
going in a straight line. 


These are features that make the 
‘Nobby’ such an easy ball to control, 
whether driving, getting out of the 
rough or trying for the hole. 

Your club or de al rcan supply you 


with ‘Nobby’ floaters and sinkers at 
$1.00 each, $12.00 the dozen Tax Pa 
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entered the week 
ik remem ber to 
of costume, set and props 
I ene and above all 
fe ind what was 
you landed before your 
a iggest the troubles 
‘ in reversed continuity, 

ores of iracters are involved 
lake the que n of hair again instraight 
molting Ordinary met go to the barber's 
ibout ones nonth and have ’em all cut 
but the movie actor must keep his trimmed 
iy it was registered in the first 
eel made If he would have a full cut in 
‘ lle of a picture he would pu one of 
( ‘ that starts the why do-you 
! tr easy vatel ompared to the 
e! hair dre y. The a. d. of our 
eale ir is te le | elf nt nis pet 
the morning, for though her last 
re tration ca fort ! r he may be 
d lay with six or seven, depending 
| the curly pulse f her maid. Soif 
uu ever see a picture wherel another curl 
1dded to the click of the amera you will 
that the lady’s a. d off somewhere 


the wilderness doing penance for his sins 


of omis 


Most 
hair dressing have a still 
of it after it has been O 


sion. 
who are using an unusual 
picture made 
K’'d in the first 
and the y do their hair by the 
picture every day thereafter. Visitors see 
‘ » old still camera set up 
alter every ure 
taken for publicity purposes. That is only 
a secondary cause. They are for matching 
and checking details, and to be used as 
complete records in case of make-overs. 
We do a lot of apparently foolish and 


women 


registration, 


tiresome 


cene think these pictures 


time-wasting stunts that often have to be 
explained even to our visiting bosses from 
the Ka vho rank us as being hopelessly 


inefficient. “‘ What 


an efficiency fish to me one day when he 


the big idea?”’ said 


iw me measuring the length of ashes on a 
character man’s cigar. “That,” said I 
prevent this fellow from smoking a cigar 
clear to the butt in leas than two minutes 
lapsed film time And then I 
I meant 


isto 


had to ex 
| n what 


Smoking Details 
llere was s close-up business where 
the cigar registered eloquently, and the 
film time was.so short that the le ngth of the 


rr 


must remain constant throughout 
everal flashes, but it may have been half 
an hour between the making of the first 
flash and the final O. K. If Il had permitted 


the cigar to burn on during all this time the 


ishes 


actor would have been making the final 
scene with naught but a butt. Therefore | 
measured the ashes on the first registration, 


and then supplied a new cigar identically 


burned for each 
In the case of 
we avoid if possible 
be very carefully noted 
back for every 


ubsequent scene 
which 
the match point must 
10 that the hands 
may be set retake 

It is no uncommon thing to have a prop 
lost, damaged or changed during the mal 
ing of a picture, and it must be replaced 


practical clocks 





at once. This is often ve ry dithic ult, espe 
cially with textiles of odd desig \ 
woman tears her gown in a conspicu 

place, a fond mother washes or mend 
little Willie’s pants or a cowboy does 

like his horse and chooses another one 
hese are the things that make a. d.’s the 
crossest and most irritable men on the 





lot. We even had a character man breal 
his front tooth, and | had 
downtown and have a temporary crow! 
put on so that we could shoot that aft 
noon 

Sometimes the lapses 


to rush hin 


that cause 
much critical amusement are tragic to u 
An a.d. over at the Mammoth arranged 
his schedule so that the big punch— the 


burning of a house hould take place or 
a certain day, an 
but to his ama 


discovered that two more e 


i the scene was a great 
sucee ement he later 


ential scene 
the locat i 


d have been hot ut 


set had to be rebuilt, with the 


shou 
he 
onsequent danger that i 
the original. If there } 
misplaced every mason in the [ 


vuld 


whole 
wouldn't matel 
id been one bri 
nited 
oticed it and taken 
A 


have 
to the mails; but fortunately the big sti 
showed it in the minutest detail 
Qur greatest tragedies occur when 
something happens to the cast. If astar 
taken sick or is injured in the early part 
f astory the whole thing has to be post 
“ ' ’ and if 


States W 


poned until he i ippear aga 





we are to save the footage already shot the 
matching of sets, light, costumes and props 
will test the wits of everybody, with the re- 
sponsibility seeurely placed on the shoul- 
ders of the a.d. It is in these delayed shots 
that the greatest blunders are likely to oc- 
cur. Often we know of them more unhappily 
than the public, but the expense of a retake 
just to match a pair of gloves is so terrific 
that we are forced to let it go. 

If the picture is nearly completed when 
an accident occurs to one of the characters 
we may finish with a double, carefully 
avoiding close-ups of the face, which of 
course would betray the counterfeit. Ina 
picture where one of our leads broke his 
leg we managed to finish by showing him 
only in close-ups, where the result of hi 
accident wouldn't register. 


‘“*Them Good Old Days”’ 


The other night after confessing a par- 
ticularly terrible blunder to my poor patient 
wife I said: ‘“*My dear girl, I wish you 
could feel my head to see if you can locate 
any soft spots.”’ And as she sat rubbing my 
addled pate with her pretty hands she re 
minded me of my cruel judgments of yes- 
teryear: 

“Do you remember, Tom, when we used 
to go to the pictures in Cincinnati, and you 
were positive all movie makers had heads 
of solid bone?” “* Yes,”’ I answered meekly, 
“and my one regret now is that all the 
other flash critics cannot share my great 
humility.” 

It must not be thought that I am pro- 
posing any defense for crass ignorance in 
directing—such as showing a desk sergeant 
sentencing a man to hang, or Washington 
crossing the Delaware in a motor boat. 
These blunders are without the slightest 
artistic excuse, yet they were quite fashion- 
able in the days when directors were rav- 
ished from the plumbing trade, some of 
whom, alas, have never returned to that 
useful occupation. 

Such curious judicial procedure as I men 
tioned in the first however, was 
not always due to ignorance of the law, for 
many of our directors knew only too well 
the functions of a desk sergeant, but the 
limited footage of a two-reeler compelled 
marry and hang folks with the 
possible delay, so often our intermi- 
nable jurisprudence would be cut to tatters 


instance 


them to 
] 


least 
in order to get a quick decision. 

It wasn’t and isn’t fair to expect a good 
solderer to know that the Romans did not 
alfalfadoros, or that Cleopatra's 
sensuous voyage down the Nile is inade 
quately alibied by a puffing piledriver in 
the offing As Bill Condon used to 
when confronted by such criticisms: “‘The 
moving pictures are not made by, with or 
for college professors."’ In fact Bill Condon 
would break every law of man or beast to 
get his punch, which in “them good old 
days” was the great desideratum. 

There is great temptation in a tale like 
this to sing low upon our cultural exposures 
stressing our troubles, but I admit 


smoke 


say 


while 


here and now that no other art has brought 
1. great a harvest of ignorant artists 


“ 
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as has the photodrama; yet I also insist 
that for a brand-new esthetic expression 
there has never been so great an advance 
in so short a time. 

Unfortunately most of the classics were 
filmed before high-grade men came into 
the game, and we have their outrages to 
live down as well as to avoid the pitfalls 
of a technic every day growing more com- 
plex. In building a great historical play at 
the Filmart if we make any mistakes in 
costumes or customs it is because the most 
authoritative sources in the world have 
been unequal to our demands. From the 
ritualistic pomp of a king’s coronation to 
the table etiquette of a medieval stable boy 
we verify our business in ways that were 
beyond the service of the old-time stage 
director or historical painter. Yet even in 
these plays match lapses are bound to 
occur that will flood us with letters from an 
argus-eyed public 

With the overwhelming minutiz of detail 
in a great ten-reeler the a. d. simply has to 
depend upon the human equation. Lining 
up fifty warriors in tin cans, as they call 
their armor, I'll say to each one: “Is this 
exactly as you were equipped yesterday?” 
“Yes, sir.” “Is that the same helmet and 
cuirass?”’ “‘ Well, no, sir. You see, that lid 
didn’t fit very well, so I traded with Gee- 
gan. I thought it would beall right.”” “‘Say, 
Mr. Franklin, someone pinched me striped 
tights and these are all I could find. It 
won't be noticed in all that bunch, will 
it?” “The fans notice everything,” I reply. 
“Get your own tights or your ticket won't 
be O.K’'d.”” 

“Why, of course this isn’t the shirt I had 
on Monday! Don’t you suppose I ever 
change my linen?” said a very chesty star 
to me one day. ‘Not in this picture,” I 
answered. ‘‘ You wear the same shirt until 
I tell you to shift or you'll hear something 
from the office that will curl your hair.” 


Sweating the Hero 


It is wonderful how certain actors relieve 
their pinheads from worrying by passing 
the entire responsibility of their make-up 
to the assistant director. “‘What do I wear 
to-morrow, Tom—the riding clothes again? 
What shirt did I have on? Did I wear 
boots or putties? Do you remember what 
tie | used?” 

One would think an actor would have 
enough wit to interest himself in such mat- 
ters; some do, of course, and are perfectly 
dependable, the character men being by 
far the most thoughtful, for they spend 
much time on their make-ups and costumes 
and take tremendous pride in their work. 
It is the beautiful he-dolls that give us our 
greatest pains and upon whom we in turn 
must expend our greatest pains. 

In a picture we were making a while ago 
the hero had finished a scene of a big fight 
in a sawmill, and the next morning we were 
to shoot an interior showing him just com- 
ing from the brawl and bursting into the 
room to exhibit his honorable wounds to 
his ladylove and to tell her what a hellova 
fella he was. Well, in he burst, with his 
clothes all torn so that they revealed his 
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handsome arm and the chiseled shaft of 
his godlike neck; furthermorejit took more 
than a mere vulgar millhand to soil his face 
or muss up his slicked-back hair; still 
furthermore, he was no more out of breath 
than a bronze statue. 

Our why-do-you-do-it critics would have 
been quite chagrined had they heard 
Macy, the director, beating them to it. 
And when he had finished paying his dis- 
tinguished respects to the ingrowing brains 
of T. Clarence DuValle in the stoutest of 
good old English he turned to Sturgess, th« 
prop man, and said: ‘‘ And now, Steve, put 
some sweat on his noble brow.” 

As the hero stuck out his head to receive 
a sprinkling of dishonest sweat — which was 
accomplished by the property man’s dip- 
ping his hand in a bucket of water and then 
snapping the drops into the victor’s grease- 
painted face—-Steve Sturgess spoke; and 
as this well-known character held very 
snappy opinions regarding actors in general 
and this one in particular everybody lis- 
tened. ‘‘ Yes,”’ he snorted, “‘we can supply 
you fellows with tears and, if need be, sweat; 
but damf we can furnish you brains.”’ 


The Social Encyclopaedia 


T. Clarence DuValle, for once, however, 
matched wits with his ancient enemy, for 
he replied through his puckered face: ‘‘Zat 
so? Well, you notice, Steve, that I draw 
the big salary, and only appear to sweat, 
while you do all the work.” 

In addition to watching for lapses the 
a. d. has other duties. He must know the 
elaborate service of ambassadorial dinners 
and the more simple rituals of the one-arm 
lunch counters; he must least 
an academic knowledge of wines and mixed 
drinks; be familiar with all kinds of gam- 
bling; and above all he must have a wife 
who knows the profoundest mysteries of a 
woman’s toilet. 


possess at 


“This is a theater party, Tom. Why 
aren’t those women in low neck?” “ Be- 


cause it is French, sir, and my wife tells me 
that the Parisian aristocracy is perpetually 
shocked at the exposure the American and 
English women make of themselves in pub- 
lic. The French women wear low neck only 
at private functions.” 

A certain well-known star who boasted 
kinship with the “ Bixalls of Philadelphia” 
suffered painful pangs of wounded pride 
when he fell under the direction of Bill 
Condon, for this famous old rough buck 
had his own ideas regarding manners. He 
had learned them in the steam-fitting trade 
and believed the ballroom etiquette of steam 
fitters was as good as anybody’s. 

One day in rehearsing a scene he said to 
his star: “Now walk to the door, turn 
round, shoot your cuffs and strut out.” 
The poor fellow answered: “‘ But, Mr. Con- 
don, gentlemen don’t shoot their cuffs.’ 
To which Bill crushingly replied: ‘Say, 
Bixall, you mustn’t believe everything you 
read in them Guides to Conduct.” 

In gambling sets it is our duty to watch 
the extras or they would be playing games 
that would get the place pulled; and when 
we are on location the a. d. must see that 

his cast [doesn’t do anything that will 

bring trouble or discredit on the studio 
Feeding the animals is another of our 
duties. Luncheons must be put 
up for remote locations, and when we eat 
at restaurants the limit must be deter- 
mined. If you knew some of these actors 
and extras the hazards of this angle of my 
job would be better appreciated. 

We have one big character actor who 
always seeks out a “regular dinner”’ 
place, for then he can order anything on 
the menu. I sat beside him up in the 
mountains one time, and when the maid 
handed him the card he looked at it for 
a full two minutes, and then tossing it 
carelessly on the table looked up at her 
and said: “‘And coffee!” 

I have tried to show in this story that 
the a. d. has a very definite and hectic 
job, but that directing a picture is not 
much of it. True, we are sometimes in- 
trusted with a bit—like getting a few feet 
of a barking dog—and even at times 
shooting a great dramatic situation such 
as the hero getting into his automobile 
in front of a downtown bank. 

But it is a poor epidemic that doesn’t 
help somebody. When the flu struck Cali- 
fornia it even picked on the directors, ha, 
ha—and in several instances their pic- 
tures had to be made while they lan- 
guished in durance vile, ha, ha. "Twas 
then that we had our innings, and we cut 

Concluded on Page 83) 
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This illustration shows a 
Graton “F Knight vet 

eraninas partan Double 
Bi lt, 46 Seet long and 
8 inches wide. It is 
running every day in the 
plant of the Leroi 
Furniture Company, 
St. Louts, Mo. It has 
seen 4'/2 years of service. 
This belt-eating sanding 
machine wore out three 
9-inch ordinary belts in 
eighteen months. Its cost 
has been 40 cents a week, 
with long service to come. 
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The Right Belt in the Right Place 


Here is punishment for amy belt. And, as usual, 
SPARTAN is the belt that is game for it. It shows 
the right belting material in the right place. 
SPARTAN, greatest of pulley-grippers, flexible 
and elastic, is solving the problem of the trouble- 
making drive in thousands of plants. There is one 
answer and one reason—leather properly tanned 
and fabricated for a given purpose—a Standardized 
Series. 


You can’t think of any belting material that stands 
hard knocks the way leather does—or one that can 
be satisfactorily spliced or repaired. Leather has the 
tightest of frictional grip. It gives and takes as the 
need arises. It doesn’t fray under the side-slapping 
of shifters. After a long and useful life on main 


drives you can cut it into smaller belts and keep it 
earning money. 

Graton & Knight Standardized Series Belts are 
made for the work to be done—from the first step 
in tanning. Very nearly 300,000 steer hides pass 
through our hands yearly. Think of the broad selec- 
tion that gives us, the uniformity of quality possible. 
And installing any G. & K. Standardized Series Belt 
means the right belt in the right place—not merely 
a belt, but a belt for a grven purpose. 


Many of the best belted plants ask us to specify 
the belting for every drive. Try the plan yourself. 
Then, when buying, call for “Graton & Knight 
Brand—or equal.” ‘This won’t commit you to buy- 
ing our belts. It will put your buying on the one 
basic consideration—the work to be done. 


Write for information about Standardization as applied to Belting 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Mater f Leather Beiting, Lace 


Leather, Leather Pachings and Specialtie 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use | 
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“* Public 


The practical utility of the Overland, Model go, shown here, has at- 
tracted the attention of entire communities and created a sentiment of 
approval that is constantly increasing. In awakening public apprecia- 
tion to the economical value of the automobile in general, the Overland 


has played an important part. Over Six Hundred Thousand of these 
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dependable cars are today serving their owners ethciently and economi- 
cally. Of all these Six Hundred Thousand cars more than one-fifth are a 

, Model go, a car of such attractive appearance and sterling performance > 
that owners everywhere praise its economy and practical value. Public > 

f 

appreciation thus won and expressed is your safe guide in buying a car. > 
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“TH say it is!” = © 
Bat your potato patch against a hill of beans ; 

that Prince Albert certainly will put a fork-full-of- 

frolic 4 wf 
















nto that pet pipe of yours! Why, to listen 
to a P. A. talk is enough to get you spading deep 
for a tidy red tin, but to pack that joy’us old jimmy 
brimful and hit'er up a notch or two is just going 
right over the top with your eyes wide open! 

Man, man! What P. A. will do for your taste 
and tongue you sure ought to know! Like the 
gentleman from Sparrow’s Point you'll call P. A. 
a good egg! You'll smoke a pipe full and talk a 
bucket full— Prince Albert is such a great, big 
bunch of smokesunshine! 


-_ 


You'll put the spurs to every puff of Prince 
Albert to tempt it to burn your tongue! And, then 
you'll catch the P. A. cue that it can’t bite or 
parch; that Prince Albert’s exclusive patented 
process frees it from bite and parch! And makes 
the sky the smoke limit! 


Now, talk tricks! Chum it with Prince Albert 


in your party parlor or your cucumber conserva- the national joy smoke 


tory: give it high pressure for flavor and fragrance! 


Put P. A. through your little old taste-test-mill— Just how soon you'll get under P. A.-way depends how fast you can beat it 
P : . . a ° . ’ . to the nearest place that sells tobacco. There, they'll hand you the toppy 
and just le t that a as l- I-t-y percolate into red bag, the tidy red tin; the handsome pound or half pound tin humidors — 
your smokesystem! or—that clever pound crystal glass humidor with sponge moistener top that 


keeps Prince Albert in such perfect condition, as fits your fancy! 


You'll say it is, too! R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 

loose with all our pent-up notions of how 
pictures ought to be made. And now we are 
waiting to see whether the plague has given 
to the world any hitherto suppressed gen- 
iuses or whether the fans will take their 
pens in hand and merrily pan our first pic- 
tures—ha, ha! 

The assistant director is also the emer- 
gency man, who is often called upon to 
substitute or double in time of trouble. 
Beckwith was shooting a Western a while 
ago, and had employeda dare-devil todouble 
for the lead in a jump off a cliff. He had to 
land in a sapling way below, and have it 
bend so that it would let him down gently 
at the bottom. 

When they arrived at the location and 
were all set, Spike Dennen got cold feet and 
refused to make the jump. “All right, you 
yellow dog, get out of those clothes and 
get the helloutta here!”’ bawled Beckwith; 
and with that he put on the clothes and 
made the jump himself, and nearly broke 
his neck in doing it. 

In dangerous and rough mob stuff assist- 
ants often have todress in costume and lead 
the extras or they will lack the abandon 
necessary to good action. In big battle pic- 
tures every group is in charge of an ae 
ant who, knowin g the direction of the whole 
action, is able to lead his bunch on at the 
exact moment. 

As if the jobs were not sufficient to keep 
us occupied we are supposed to make good 
in any sudden demand. Charlie Fuhr, Don 
Fairfax’s personal pubullacy hound, tells 
us a tale of an Eastern comedy director who 
had to have a pair of twins at once. So his 
a. d. rushed out blindly into the streets of 
New York to make inquiries; he hadn’t 
gone two blocks when he found a baby 
carriage standing in front of a manicure 
parlor. Without saying by your leave he 
grabbed the thing, wheeled it down to the 
studio, shot the insert, and had it back in 
twenty minutes. To show that he was a 
good sport he stuck a two-dollar bill in the 
fist of each kid. But half an hour later 
when he was going out to lunch he was 
surprised to find the kids still there; and 
figuring that a mother who would so neglect 
her offspring was undeserving he took the 
bills away from the babies and gave them 
each a stick of gum, which made them 
much happier 


How to Get Extras Free 


Last December Macy had a hunch that 
he wanted twenty American officers in a 
set, but when I went to our wardrobe chief 
I found that we had only four uniforms, so I 
jumped into a car and beat it for the Alexis 
Hotel, where officers were as thick as flies. 
Boldly I wi mK dup toa group. “ Gentle- 
men,” I said, “I’m from the Filmart Studio 
and I thought perhaps you'd like to see the 
plant. Donald Fairfax is doing a war pic- 
ture and Vivian Vane is also working.” 

When they just fell all over themselves 
for the chance of seeing these great stars I 
telep! oned Mac | the plot, so that he could 
be right there with the diplomacy stuff 
when we arrived. After watching Don doa 
scene or two Macy piped up: ‘ Wouldn't 
you gentlemen like to stand round this 
interior set and let us shoot a few feet with 
Mr. Fairfax doing a bit of business?”’ 

Did they fall for it? All men are roosters 
more or less, but when they get into uni- 
forms—well, this bunch will be amused 
when they see their pictures, but not nearly 
so much so as their wives. And my, won't 
they feel absurd to learn that in hiring a lot 
of uniforms they were taken merely because 
they happened to be in’em. But perhaps 
this is sedition or seduction or sumpin’! 

Another case of resourcefulness that 
saved an awkward situation happened at 

he Mammoth. They were working on the 


It was noon when the two brothers ap- 
peared again, this time below the temple 
stairs, taking passage upriver in another 
boat. 

Her cabin saw the scene of yesterday 
reénacted. In the shadow aft Great Ke- 
shab lay down to sleep; in a doorway 
perched his brother, the gay dog and merry 
rattle of the company. All hands on board 
heard of his wise aunt; of bathers’ heads 
crowding the river so thick you could walk 
dry-shod on them to Sitla Ghat—yes, and 
beyond, both ways; of young men richer 


ninth of a thirteen-episode serial when the 
lead was drafted. It looked as if the film 
was to be ruined, when Joe Severn, the 
assistant director, suggested that they make 
that apparent calamity a part of the story. 
So by shooting a couple of quick scenes of 
the boy’s enlistment and his return the 
situation was saved. 

Here is a case of ready wit that saved 
no end of why-do-you-do-it letters: Beck- 
with had shot a lot of scenes round an old 
adobe wall, and that night it rained, so 
when they went out next day to finish the 
location the wall was ten shades darker and 
all streaked up. Of course they could have 
waited, at great expense, for several days, 
while it dried, but Beckwith was in a hurry. 
So what did he do? He poured gasoline all 
over the works and set it on fire. In half an 
hour the wall was as dry as a bone. 

But I think the most interesting result 
from an a. d.’s resourcefulness happened 
over at the Climax Studio last week. They 
were making an Alaskan story and the 
director said: ‘‘ Henry, we've got to show a 
close-up of a thermometer registering six 
below zero. How in the name of heaven 
are we going to do it?” 

Henry was gone half an hour, but when 
he returned he had with him a chap from 
the technical department who was carrying 
a copper retort full of ethyl chloride, I 
think it was, and they began to squirt it at 
the thermometer. Down, down went the 
mercury until the desired point was reached 
and the thermometer covered with frost. 

““Why not put it on their beards?” cried 
Henry. And sure enough by covering the 
faces of the men and squirting profilewise 
at their beards they, too, were soon covered 
with frost, with the result that the breath 
showed as plainly as it does in the cold 
countries! 

Those officers I told you about have just 
put me in mind of a spy story in which the 
wicked Hun-American was to poison the 
water supply of a great city. The stunt 
sounded pretty thin to me, soI called up the 
chief engineer of the aqueduct. ‘‘Say, Mr. 
Holland,” I said, “could a German spy 
poison the water supply of Los Angeles by 
emptying a bottle of anything into the 
Cc hatsworth Reservoir?” 

“My dear young fellow,” he replied, 
“every day I see moving-picture plays with 
silly plots like you mention. If any German 
sets out to poison that reservoir he will 
have to bring his stuff in a train of tank 
cars.” 

I'll venture to say that Los Angeles was 
the only city in America where the Huns 
couldn’t frighten the children, for when we 
were doing war stories the town was full of 
wicked gray uniforms. Perhaps the most 
incongruous picture was presented when a 
whole regiment of ‘Germans’ went down 
to the train to bid good-by to a lot of the 
fellows who went off to the Front. If the 
Kaiser could have seen the hilarious treason 
he would have felt a sublime profanation. 
It is said that some incoming passengers 
hid in the lavatory because they thought 
the town had been captured by a raider 
recently reported in the Pacific. 

For four years the public has been fed 
up on outrages and devastation of the great 
war, but curiously enough no one has called 
attention to the artistic horrors that have 
been committed in its name. The car- 
toonist and poster artists have done notable 
things in picturing the bloody hands and 
boots of the detestable Huns; German or- 
chestras, changing their names — tempo- 
rarily—had usstanding for hours while they 
jazzed our Allied anthems; and even lady 
authors, eschewing chaste English, splashed 
into filthy dugouts, returning with rhetori- 
cal violets soaked in gore and withered by 
poison gases; but of all the songs of war 
sung by the seven arts those of the photo- 
drama were the most terrible. And of all 
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the martyrs of civilization’s cataclysm the 
assistant directors of those same dramas 
were the most unhonored and unsung. 
While everybody is framing a just sentence 
for the Kaiser | would suggest that he be 
made an a. d. toa series of war dramas, and 
though there are many who would object 
on the ground of excessive cruelty the pun- 
ishment would be partially constitutional, 
for it is not unusual. 

When the war started we picture fellows 
were artistically happy, for the subject was 
so full of color and action, and any military 
blunders we might make would get by be- 
cause of the peaceful ignorance of our fellow 
countrymen. But when America jumped 
in to make the world safe for Republicans 
our troubles began. Overnight five million 
lowly husbandmen left their plows and 
became great military experts, while the 
sisters, cousins and aunts of these same 
Israel Putnamsinstantly developeda know! 
edge of chevrons, guns and strategy that 
was almost encyclopaedic. 

Even though we had the cantonments 
from which to get authoritative informa- 
tion we would no more release a film than 
the whole darned equipment would be 
changed; and then when everything be- 
came standardized, and we thought we 
couldn't go wrong, photographs and letters 
came back from the Front informing us of 
still greater changes. 

One wouldn't suppose that a man who 
was engaged in the heroic task of saving 
civilization would be interested in the num 
ber of buttons on a coat, but soldiers are 
the touchiest critics in the world, and let us 
fall down on the most trivial detail and we 
would receive regimental round robins call 
ing us everything from boneheads to pro- 
Germans. 

But even after we learned the truth we 
were up against insuperable traditions of 
our art and the vanities of our heroic pets. 
One day Bessie Flopit appeared for work in 
a white costume of mercy looking as sweet 
and pretty as a poster girl. ‘ Bessie,’’ said 
I, ‘““when a Red Cross nurse has been doing 
first-line service all day she wouldn’t look 
as she does in a Liberty Loan parade. Now 
go and roll in the dirt; muss up your starch 
and get some muck on your arms and face.” 

You should have heard the young lady 
blow up. “Mr. Tom Franklin, I'll have 
you understand that I'll not make myself 
unattractive for any man!" Only an order 
from the office saved us from making a 
film that might have lost us the respect of 
all the Allied Armies. 

Though a man or a nation may evolve 
lofty ethics of killing, still if one meets the 
devil in a dark alley he is likely to forgo 
Queensberry rules and use any weapons 
that are handy; so we soon had our soldiers 
squirting flam beaux and throwing stinkpots 
just like the Huns, but our most belligerent 
citizens never dreamed that genial Amer 
icans could possibly equal the Huns in their 
deplorable hate. However, they reckoned 
without our resourceful scenario writers, 
for we began to call names and invent 
punishments that made the German Song 
of Hate sound like a eulogy 

When the storm was at its height Gus 
Smith—né August Schmidieh]— began his 
superserial, The Hellish Hohe neollerns 
Making his hero an Alsatian lad who had 
been forced to fight, he could show the 
German side and ring in the Kaiser, Crown 
Prince, Hindy and all the face cards. His 
heroine of course was a Red Cross nurse 
with the Allies 

Gus scorned script of any kind, but let 
his story develop along historical lines, 
grabbing off every item of color that he 
read in the newspapers, to make a scene, 
and introducing every body into the story 
who had anything to do with the war. He 
showed Nicky writing letters to W llie, 
Gerard stepping on the Kaiser’s toes, and 





THE GOLDEN WREATH 


Continued from Page 7 


than old ones, and especially of that marvel 
among goldsmiths, that prodigy of wealth 
and knowledge, who lay snoring there like 
any common pilgrim. 

At first his new audience heard him 
politely; they found him a cheerful feather- 
brain whose monologue helped them to 
forget the noon heat; but now one of them, 
a black-bearded man with clever eyes, sat 
up and protested. 

“Common? Who’s common? Your 
brot he 2r is not the only man to use a ham- 
mer,”’ he snorted. ‘I myself am an armorer 


of Monghyr, and my mates in that city car 
show him something of craft.”’ 

Keshab’s brother laughed. 

“*A hundred strokes on gold to one on 
iron,’” he quoted airily. ‘‘ Every man for 
his own metal. Brawn to the sledge ham 
mer; brains to the little tools.” 

The armorer took offense and glared. 
“To the limber jaw, no brains at all,”’ } 
rejoined. ‘Some chip out their words like 

a woman.” 
Ren have said i groaned a voice 
‘The histle of a kite! How can we re 


one 
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Frederick William stealing art treasures 


On the other side Constance, the heroine, 
stood with Edith Cavell in her last hour; 
she carried a secret message, concealed in a 
hypodermic syringe, from Wilson to Hoover; 
was bombed in a hospital; and was present 
at all the big punches. 

About August last, Gus reached his 
seventh episode, and things began to thicken 
up dramatically so much that he wrote his 
continuity right from the daily papers, in- 
troducing into the story every headliner of 
the war. 

Came November, and history began to 
happen faster than he could record it. Just 
as he had finished a wonderfully dramatic 
episode of the Alsatian hero meeting the 
Kaiser on his flight into Belgium, and spill- 
ing the subtitle: ‘“‘Are you on the road to 
Paris, sire?"’"—-as I say, just as Gus wa: 
leading up to the great climax of bis super- 
serial the armistice was signed! 

While the world broke loose with pent-up 
joy, parading the streets in spiritual aban- 
don, while electricians made up with hated 
assistant directors and movie queens kissed 
extra men, in all this diapason of thankful- 
ness there was one lonely spirit sitting 
gloomily in the center of a set 6n Stage 
Four 

‘Isn't it hell?” groaned Gus. “ Here I 
was going to show the Kaiser in a cage on 
the American Front, with Constance and 
Gervais meeting in Berlin, and now the 
boobs have quit like a lotta yella dogs and 
spoiled the big punch.” 


The Carping Fans 


So seriously do some men feel their art 
that I’m sure Gus would have gladly sacri- 
ficed another million men had he been per- 
mitted to finish his masterpiece, for on top 
of this artistic blow came word from the 
New York office to kill all the war stuff at 
sublic was fed up on it and the 
and mild ad- 


once, a8 the | 
tide had ood ae to romance 
venture. 

Nor was Gus the only casualty of his 
superserial; the pride of his a.d. was 
wounded too. So determined was he to 
have the soldier stuff correct that after the 
goldarndest lot of red tape he had got per- 
mission to shoot his war maneuvers down 
at Camp Kearny, where French Army of 
ficers had been training our boys in the 
latest front-line tactics; yet the studio had 
received more than seven hundred letter 
from all over this blessed country telling 
what mutts we were and laughing at our 
movie soldiers 

“You remember that aéroplane stuff in 
the third episode, Tom?” he said to me in 
a heartbroken voice. ‘‘We've heard from 
every flying field in America asking why 
we did this or that, and I’ve just had this 
letter mimeographed to send in reply, but 
they can all go to the devil now; I don't 
care what they think.” 

Here is the lettei 


“Dear Sir The aéroplane you r fer to 
was rebuilt, and flown by Lieut. Jos. Ran- 
kin, American Ace, who began four years 
ago with the Lafayette Corps and who saw 
continuous service until he was wounded 
two months ago. We had hoped this know] 
edge and experience wo ild ha J saved u 
from the thoughtless criticism of se who 







had been denied the good fortune serving 
in France.” 

‘Say, Tom,” he said as I finished read- 
ing, “what's the use in trying to be ac 
curate?” 

Maybe,’ I replied, ‘“‘we have beer 
stressing literalism too much, and hay 
erected false standards. But after all, Gu 
these floods of protests show a universal 
and healt} interest in the m ‘ We 
should begin to worry when the people 
cease to write 
in here Other 5 r uy nts a 
proved the ! A ¢ 1 ngle 
eemed al to beg I is averte 
however, by a young man who leaned 
against the starboard wall sucking a | 


of sugar cane, which he languidly removed 


from his mout} 





No row no rows!” he 
pleaded in d melodious voice 
He was a ¢ youngster—too 
handsome, raffish and dissolute, with large 
‘ ind a bewitehing smite Our friend 


Continued on Page 87 
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THE ALL-WEATHER TREAD 





On the highways of the great round world the sharp blocks of the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread have written ina universal language: 


() More people ride on Goodyear ) 


Tires than on any other kind. 


You will find their familiar pattern in the lonely forest trail as on 
Fifth Avenue, in Singapore and Pekin as in Buenos Aires or 
Madrid, in the sands of the Sahara as on the streets of your 
home town. 


Wherever men travel in motor cars, there will you find that tread- 
mark following, writing always as it goes, Goodyear, Goodyear, 
Goodyear. 


There is more in the frank signature of the All-Weather Tread 
than evidence of the popularity of our product. 


There is more in it, even, than the implication its bold characters 
publish of our responsibility for that product’s performance. 


In its infinite multiplication over the face of the earth, it appears 
as an index of the public’s confidence in Goodyear Tires. 


By the public it may well be taken as a pledge in the name of 
good business that such confidence shall be merited in each tire 
we build. 


It has been our conviction always that, in the tire business as 
elsewhere, patronage would go where it 1s best-treated. 


It has been our conviction, also, that the more the user took out 
of Goodyear Tires in miles, the more we would take out of 
Goodyear Tires in sales. 

We have clung steadfastly to this principle in every department 
of our business, and have consistently prospered in return. 


It is unthinkable now that we should imperil our position by 
abandoning the policy that has made us. 


Goopyear Tires ARE Now AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
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The Closer It Comes the 
More Values You See 


ISTINCTIVE, even at a distance, the Velie Six 
D reveals surpassing qualities when near at hand. 

It is the individual user and his close acquaint- 
ance with the Velie that give the car its world-wide 
reputation. 


Velie cars of a decade ago are in faithful service today 

—actual evidence of the fundamental Velie principle, 
that the utmost in materials, engineering science, com- 
fort and design must be built into every Velie car. 


The long road of automobile progress brings motorists 
to the Velie of 1919—The Bigger, Better, More 
Powerful Six. It challenges the most critical compari- 
son. An overwhelming demand endorses such su- 
perior Velie values as Red Seal Continental Motor, 
Timken Axles and Bearings, long, underslung springs, 
disc clutch, deep, restful upholstery and the famous, 
lasting mirror finish. 


With extra roomy bodies of consummate grace, and 
equipment complete in detail, the Velie Six is offered at 
a lower price than any other car of comparative speci- 
fications. This is the advantage you gain from an 
efficient organization of immense resources, with half 
a century of manufacturing experience. 


There are several models in the line. See your nearest 
Velie dealer, or write for catalog. The urgent call for 
Velie cars suggests prompt inquiry. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 
15 Velie Place, Moline, Illinois 
Builders of Automobiles, Motor Tracks and Tractors 
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Continued from Page 83 

talks well. The time passes easily. Do not 
scorn the tongue, and I will sing for you.” 

Without further preface or encourage- 
ment, the speaker, lolling there like an 
invalid propped in bed, and — time 
gracefully with his stick of sugar cane, 
hummed a brief alap and broke fie song: 


“Where is the way of the Sun? 
I seek it on the plain; 
The path where little feet run, 
I seek in the hills again; 
The old way, the bright, 
To the house that knows not pain. 


“She sat by her door in the lane, 
The door of darkness and woe; 
She saw us come and go; 

Like stars in a pool of rain 
At midnight shone her eyes. 
They smiled, and we remain. 


“‘Ah, tell me where it lies 
The road that returns to the day! 
Blind in the pit of her night, 
Where may I find the way? 
How shall I enter again 
My father’s palace of light?” 


It was an old song to a simple air, this of 
the Dark Lady; but he sang it like a charm. 
Murmurs of praise came even from the 
most cross and sulky of these tired pilgrims. 

“Bravely!” cried the armorer. ‘Oh, 
Throat of the Bird, sing again!” 

‘My voice is bad,” the singer replied. 
‘““A crumb of hoarseness lodged in the 
bosom. I go for cure to Gwalior, old city, 
to eat a leaf of the tamarind that grows by 
Tansen’s tomb.” 

He subsided modestly, to chew his sugar 
cane once more. All stared with admira- 
tion at this lofty personage, sitting there 
among them like a plain man. 

Keshab’s brother slid off his perch in the 
window and, crawling carefully over bun- 
=~ and naked legs, crossed the cabin to 

t beside his rival entertainer. 

‘You sing like a poet!” 
raptured. 

“Tt is my livelihood, 
ing artist. 

“Why go to Gwalior? 
to eat the Leaves of Music. 
make your voice more sweet. 

““You are as kind as you are witty.” 

So, with exchange of compliment began 
a friendship that grew all the afternoon. 
Keshab’s brother held forth no more in 
public, but squatted beside the singer, tell- 
ing and hearing confidences. The boat’s 
company were free to rest, to smother in 
their basket, while she floated wearily 
along an endless mud wall, its top blurring 
and quivering with waves as of glassy 
flame. 

The heat signified nothing to these two 
young butterflies 

‘I adore music,”’ said Keshab’s brother. 
“Tt comes of the gods.” 

‘‘And I like sensible persons,”’ declared 
the minstrel. ‘‘ You talk very good sense, 
I think.” 


said he, en- 


” 


returned the smil- 


No need for you 
Nothing could 





Iv 
ARKNESS had fallen when the boat 


crept to a mooring under a populous 
town with many lamps. Near by on the 
water blazed the door and windows of a 
landing hulk, aboard which resounded 
coolies’ talk, the bumping of freight and 
the murmur of passengers waiting for their 
ferry. Many other small boats lined the 
mud below on either hand—a jumble of 
masts, rigging, dim portholes and _ hatch- 
ways, glimpses of men eating, drinking and 
talking. Through obscurity where land 
and water met, shadows of strange women 
moved, like captives, led by other shadows 
who hailed the boats and offered to come 
and dance. Already the rubadub of nautch 
drums had begun amid this longshore 
bazaar. 

Keshab and his brother went feeling 
their way to land, groping under the slimy 
chains of the hulk 

‘My friend,” said a voice behind them, 
“‘a word with you.” It was the armorer 
from Monghyr who spoke in the darkness. 
‘Don’t be too fond of your singer,” he 
advised. “‘A bad egg! Walk wide of him. 
You seem a decent boy.” 

They were all floundering in a honey pot 
that reeked of marsh gas. 

“Never mind me!” cried Keshab’s 
brother, hoisting himself out by the chains. 
“We were not born to-day.” 

*“* As you please,’ growled the armorer in 
dudgeon. He fell behind. “‘Go your own 
way, then.” 

The brothers did so and climbed ashore 
like men anxious to view the sights of that 
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town. It was a noisy rowdy place, full of 
people and dirt, close-crammed. Beyond 
its turmoil a few colored railroad lamps 
dotted the embankment and dwindled, 
bordering a wilderness. In any direction a 
short walk brought one clear of this river 
terminus. Night had not far advanced 
when a pair came stumbling over ties and 
rails, to lie down under an empty car, the 
outermost upon the line, deserted near 
starlit fields. 

“This will do. Private. 

Soon afterward a candle, stuck in its own 
grease upon a rail, burned bright enough to 
show the Keshab family devouring their 
supper among the trucks. They ate in 
haste, their food the food of Europe; a 
bottle of wine passed between them; and 
when they had done a miracle took place 
in their humble refuge, a wonder like that 
of Balaam’s ass. The dumb man found his 
tongue! : 

“Woof! Give us a real smoke,” said 
Keshab in good English. The candle was 
blown out and left two blinking sparks 
underneath the car. ‘‘My golly! You and 
the Maharajah were right, boy! We'll 
earn his little stipend yet.” 

“Why, Dan, you have, already!” His 
brother yawned and stretched, as though 
the roadbed under them were a couch of 
down. “Oh, me! What lure! I was hun- 
gry as a hawk. Dan, you're a wonder! 
I knew you could do it, my child, but never 
suspected how well. Sorry you have such a 
dull time sleeping.” 

Towers chuckled. 

“Anything but dull,” said he. ‘One 
steady lark! You’re the wonder, Runa. 
How can you look and talk so like a born 
fool? My only trouble, son, is not 
to laugh—that and the heat. And the 
boats - Whee! Forty different ones 
we've sailed in, and they all do smell so like 
Brer Terrapin! 

He breathed forth a great gust of smoke. 

“T know! Pouah!” cried Runa. “They 
scent too rich, those baskets of holy ones.” 

For a time they said no more, enjoying 
rest and tobacco. The river lapped below 
the shore with sounds like an undercurrent 
of breeze in that windless night; the town 
glimmered and buzzed faintly from behind 
the black boxes encumbering the railroad; 
and far up country a jackal barked at the 
stars. 

“Well, all the same,”’ said Dan, “I don’t 
believe we're a step nearer your big man’s 
wreath of gold. Do you? Now—honest!”’ 

La Fléche of Chandernagor agreed at 
once. 

“Not a bit!” he replied. ‘‘ Vrai alors! 
We'll never see it. Rasibus, those wreaths 
of the old boy! Never mind; we can go 
visit Tante agreeably at Benares. You 
thought I was embroidering; but I have 
one there, a real aunt. Nice old lady too. 
She will make us comfy.” 

This prdposal struck Dan as rather too 
debonair. He mentioned the fact at once. 

“No, sir! Not for the Great Keshab!” 
said Dan. “If our money can’t be earned 
we turn round for home right he to- 
night. Straight back to good old H. H. the 
Maha, and tell him the jig’s up, the ship- 
yard down and all is lost but honor. No 
scamping the job. Why, Runa, it’s not like 
you to talk so. 

His friend broke out laughing and hit 
him a thump on the chest. 

“By the Phins of the Todas, you dear 
old sobersides,”’ cried Runa in delight, 
“you're l'homme sérieur from top to toe; 
and that is why I worship you. But wait 
and hear me one moment.” 

“‘What else have I been doing for a 
week?” 

“Bar jokes now. Plain business.”’ Runa 
struck a match and, shielding it, lighted a 
cigarette. “Our job’s impossible; hunting 
one grain of dust in an ant hill. Soit! But, 
my Dan, we undertook it and we never say 
die. Amen! Agreed?” 

The burning match revealed his red 
caste mark, his face quirked into humorous 
lines, his head canted under the bottom of 
the car and his big eyes drolling sidewise. 
Then, in darkness once more, he lay down. 

“Here’s our case, then: A gang of 
Bhamptas did this robbery. You know 
*em—hereditary thieves. We're sure of 
that. Because why? Because the bag they 
left behind was full of spare make-up, their 
stage properties; as good as a receipt 
except no signature. They slipped her un- 
der H. H.’s venerable head while worming 
out his satchel. A ticklish job, requiring 
art; but for them, for Bhamptas— pooh! 
nothing at all, simple, in a tournemain— 
flip-flap !”” 


” 
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Runa smoked in silence. When he 
continued to expound it was thoughtfully 
and slowly: 

“You can see them doing the trick. At 
least our talk with the Smoke Eater at the 
ghat made me hope I began to see. Well, 
they worked a grand haul. Now let’s put 
ourselves} inside their skins a moment. 
We've worked a grand haul. What to do 
next? Let us think like Bhamptas, Dan.” 

He fell silent again to perform this feat. 
Towers tried it also. 

“No go here!’ he confessed. 4 dumb 
goldsmith’s as far as I can get in the me- 
tempsychosis pidgin.” 

Runa had, it appeared, a more adaptable 
soul, 

“Why Yes; can do. Thus: One 
of three things,”” he murmured, as to him- 
self. ‘‘Three things. First: Be contented, 
and drop out of sight with our plunder. 
Second: Be greedy, hate to leave such 
good field, stay in it, change the disguise, 
and play a new method. But, hold on! 
Perhaps we left all our make-up in that bag 
and can't change. I don't know. In that 
case, Third: Be greedy and bold, stick it, 
play the same game over again. Now then, 
Brother Pickpocket, which course of the 
three do you vote for?” 

Dan considered them. 

“As a greenhorn Bhampta,”’ he replied, 
“‘mild and slothful by nature, I vote for 
Number One: Clear out, melt or chop up 
the wreath, and go snacks.” 

“Very good!" said Runa. “That would 
be my own choice. If carried by the board 
of directors, bonsoir de bonsoir! All honest 
policemen can kiss themselves good night 
and trot home to bed, instead of gridironing 
here on sharp metals under a box car. 
But, hold on again. 

“Wait! Objection raised by another 
member of the board: If we destroy this 
wreath and divide the gold we lose all the 
value of the workmanship. Keep it; we're 
that much in. Meantime, here's a big long 
river, choked with pilgrims, a field white 
for harvest; and, behold, the laborers are 
few. Brethren, let us carry on till the 
festival is over.” 

Runa showed but a gleam of nose and 
lips, coming and going in the dark as his 
cigarette burned red or faded. Yet he 
plainly had become in heart and mind the 
character he was acting, and relished it; for 
he spoke with the very voice of a thief. 

“But all bhamping aside,’’ proposed 
Towers, “what do you think they did?” 

The invisible Runa at once became him- 
self again. 

“Stuck it out! Tried Number Two or 
Number Three,”” he answered in his own 
manner. “‘That’s our best hope, anyhow. 
We're fishing in troubled waters, Dan 
crowded waters; and, by the way, using 
more than one hook.” 

“T believe you, my boy. All too well, 
because little Danny’s your bait. You've 
chummed the whole Ganges with me and 
my reputation and my business cards. 
Fishing? No. A brass band! We travel 
like a circus.’ 

Both men were enjoying this complaint 
when a sound made them rise and hearken 
underneath the car. Voices and footsteps 
drew near as a gang of coolies or night 
prowlers came stumbling along the tracks. 

“Better be off!’’ Runa felt among the 
wheels for their luggage. ‘‘Here’s yours, 
Dan—the new bag. Haven't left anything 
you want inside it? Good! But you did 
leave some of your Keshab cards? All 
right! On we go.” 

They crawled out into the starlight and, 
keeping close beside the blackness of the 
train, made quietly for the town. Before 
they had reached the nearest lamp Runa 
halted, rummaged inside his clothes, pro- 
duced a bit of something white; then 
squatted and seemed to be writing against 
his knee. He rose. 

Dan heard the rasping of a leaf torn 
from a pad. 

“Keep this chit,”’ said Runa, handing him 
a folded note. ‘My aunt’s address. If we 
become separated go straight on to her 
house. No matter what happe ns, remem- 
ber—straight on to aunty’s. 

Dan agreed. They were entering a 
street, approaching the shop lights and the 
weary white-clad procession of the crowd, 
when Runa spoke his last words of English. 

““Whatever else you do,” he muttered, 
“if anyone tries to steal your bag let him 
take it. Only give me a nudge.” 

“About one thousand times you've told 
me that,” replied Towers. 

The next man to speak was Keshab’s 
brother. 


an 
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‘There are no sights worth seeing round 


this rat hole,” he complained in the high 
pitched voice of a fool who loves audience. 
“Their eaves drip with poppy juice — these 
jungliwallahs. Let us take boat again 
to-night.” 
Vv 

| pode by the ferry, in their beds of 

rank-smelling ooze, re boats lay 
crowded as ever. They lay, but did not 
sleep. In their dim-lighted cabins men still 
sat drinking, babbling, drearily making 
merry; drums thumped and throbhed; 
singers howled; while in and out through 
hatchways went crawling peddlers, beg- 
gars or more doubtful creatures of the 
night—a furtive swarm, busy as crabs, 
their legs glistening with wet mud, One or 
two boats made ready to shove off and 
continue upstream in the dark; for through 
this wharf-rat Vanity Fair wandered their 
crews, bidding for passengers, dolefully 
crying out some great wonder of low fares 

Keshab and his brother followed one of 
these scouts aboard and went tumbling 
intoa den lighted by one small lamp. Other 
pilgrims dozed on the cabin floor, but not 
many. Keshab found ample room and at 
once lay down to sleep, pillowing his head 
on the leather bag. His brother, beside 
him, sat up for a midnight smoke. 

Time passed heavily in this cabin. There 
was no talk, no stir but the wayward toss 
ing and bobbing of shadows as the tiny 
lamp-flame guttered. Lost without con 
versation, Keshab’s brother yawned and 
brooded. From time to time the skipper of 
the dinghy poked his head within, counted 
his passengers, scowled and vanished 
grumbling. 

‘Not enough yet.’ 

More were to come, however, for pres- 
ently a head that was! not the captain's 
appeared in the dark square. 

“Good! Here you are!" said a cheerful 
voice. 

The singer bound for Gwalior leaned in, 
his handsome reckless face shining with 
good humor, his large eyes spark ling 

‘This is the boat for me!” And, drag- 
ging his bundle, he promptly crawled in 
alongside the goldsmith’s brother, ‘Good 
things befall a traveler now and then 
There is luck in the world, my friend.” 

His friend warmly approved the senti- 
ment. Without delay they began to fill the 
cabin with their prattle. 

‘This owl roost of a town! We did 
seven years there to-night.” 

“It is not so bad,” protested the musi- 
cian, “‘when you discover the ways. Come 
with me next time. Now I 

The knowing, he explained, found many 
curious sights ashore there. He poured 
forth a tale of his own adventures that 
evening, which proved highly roguish. His 
young hearer sat admiring, open-mouthed 
a novice who had met his master in the art 
of life. 

Suddenly the glorious narrative was cut 
short. 

‘Poish! Bacho!’ 
side, using carters’ language 
way! We bear a dying man.” 

Into the doorway from the darknes 
heaved a confusion of shapes. Two strar 
gers lurched aboard, carrying between 
them a litter covered with white cloth 

““Where do we put him?” they asked 

Behind them, cramped and _ stooping 
under the arched roof, entered a big white 
bearded man, who peered round with a 
benevolent countenance. 

‘Down here.”” He chose a place next to 
the slumbering Keshab. “Gently, men.” 

The pilgrims roundabout, already made 
peevish by the chatter of the two young 
libertines, roused and cursed at this fres! 
trouble. One sleepyhead, glaring out fron 
a dark corner, roared and railed: there wa 
no room for sick people; he wouldn't have 
it; call the crew and get them all chucked 
out in the mud. 

The goldsmith’s brother, for such an 
ass, had some kindness of heart 

“Put him down, father, and welcome,” 
said he. ‘Never mind that blubbering 
camel.” 

The singer likewise took pity 

‘Right! he cried. “Room for all! Let 
your sick man stay. That’s a good place, 
where no one will step on him.” 

The bearer: accordingly set down their 
litter, received their pay, uttered a few 
quiet words of sarcasm and went out. The 
dying man’s protector, he of the white 
beard, rolled himself into a heap against 
the wall, and then produced a coconut, 
two sticks of oily brown hardwood, some 


croaked a voice out 
Clear the 
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ES ea td > RET RN EY SET 
, SE Hy y 
—~— sm CAN A ay MERICAN industries are invited to consider 
) J x. afl VE A | the advantages offered by the New Orleans 
f v Ny PANAMA Inner Harbor, or Industrial Canal, one of 
A | the really great engineering triumphs of national 
THD © ish) cca | development. 


This new Inner Harbor, now well on its way 
y to completion, will rank with the half dozen 
_— greatest world canals, with a depth of water 

equaled only by those of Panama, Suez and Kiel. 


It will provide a direct outlet to the sea for the largest 
ships from the Harbor of New Orleans via Lake 
Pontchartrain, reducing by approximately one-half the 
ay distance from the port to the Gulf via the Mississippi 
River. 


It will provide miles of ideal factory sites, on a fixed navigable 
water level, and served on the land side by the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Belt Railway, directly connecting with all trunk lines entering 
the city; all this within the city limits of New Orleans, with 
trolley service to all parts of the city, and with all other public 
utilities immediately at hand. These miles of factory sites may 
be acquired on long-time leases by private enterprises—some- 
thing that is impossible on the city’s river front, for the reason 
that that frontage has been permanently reserved for public 
development of facilities that shall be open to all commodity 
handlers alike and without preference or favor. 











Within the Inner Harbor will be a turning basin, ample in 
size to permit the free movement of the largest ships. At the 
River end of the Harbor will be a great lock, with a minimum 
depth of water of 30 feet over the sill, to facilitate the passage of 
ships at whatever stage the River may be and to maintain the 
fixed water level in the Industrial Canal proper. 


At the River entrance of the Inner Harbor the National Gov- 
ernment is completing three great depot warehouses, six stories 
in height and with a combined capacity of 178,500 tons of mis- 
cellaneous goods. Serving these are a wharf and wharfhouse 
nearly half a mile in length. Two of these warehouses will be 
turned over to the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans for public use, and the third will be retained for Govern- 
ment use. 





The construction work on the new Inner Harbor is in the 
hands of the genius that made the Panama Canal a reality—the 
Goethals Engineering Company. The enterprise is urder the 
direct supervision of the Board of Port Commissioners, or Dock 
Board, a state institution. In this connection it may be said that 
the harbor of New Orleans as a whole furnishes a striking example 
of successful ownership and operation of public utilities. Sixty 
per cent of the port facilities have been built or developed by the 
Dock Board, and in the seventeen years this Board has had 
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charge more than $15,000,000 has 

been expended on wharves, steel 

sheds, elevators and warehouses 

on the east bank of the Missis- 

| sippi. These, with terminals built 

1 2 by the railroads, give New Or- 

Hy leans almost eight miles of docks, 

capable of accommodating at one 

| time eighty vessels each 500 feet 

i in length. All are served by the 

' Public Belt Railroad, another tri- 

| umph of public ownership and the only one of its kind in the 
country. 
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The Port of New Orleans is one of the safest harbors in the 
i world, and provides practically unlimited anchorage space. The 
depth of water on the anchorage grounds is from 60 to 80 feet at 
low stage, and the River depth on the harbor front is as much as 
Y 190 feet at some points. 


In normal times prior to the European war New Orleans had 
taken rank as the second greatest seaport in the United States. 
With the certain expansion of world trade and with the tremen- 
dous additional advantages to be provided by the new Inner 
Harbor and Industrial Canal, New Orleans may confidently 
anticipate, not only a return to her former position among the 
nation’s great ports, but a new industrial growth surpassing the 
m hopes of the most optimistic of her admirers. 


Through me the progressive business men of New Orleans 
, 4 and of the South ask American Business, in planning new and 

greater enterprises for the future, to weigh carefully the extraor- 
; dinary advantages of seaport, manufacturing center and dis- 
tribution point offered by the Port of New Orleans. 


i | Write today on your business letterhead for the 64-page 
, | book, ‘“‘The Book of New Orleans and the Industrial South,”’ 
which gives in “reater detail the facts concerning developments 
} in this region. A copy will be sent you free for the asking, and I 
} shall promptly furnish any further specific information you may 

desire. j 


Mr. American Business Man, the first great inter- 
national educational business congress following Victory 
will be held in New Orleans September 21-26—The 

} Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


q Its worth to you and to your business may be meas- 

: ured only by your ability to adapt and absorb. Domestic 
_ business and foreign trade problems will be discussed by 
i : master minds. 


Come—and come prepared to obtain your share of 


the benefits. j 
MEA Mi Ah, TARA AAS 


{ Mayor of New Orleans 
i 
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WHEN A LAD PLAYS MARBLES 
ALL AFTERNOON LONG... . 


with an appetite— 


YERVE them often, serve them 
J piping hot,—Brown Beauty Beans. 
For these are new beans, new and 
different beans, tender, mountain- 
grown beans. 

They come ready-cooked in a tasty 
sauce that makes lips smack for more. 
Good wholesome food, these Brown 
Beauty Beans, healthful food at a low 
cost per portion. 

Order Brown Beauty Beans today 
from your grocery man. Then, fix 
your mouth for a treat. 

If your grocer’s shipment hasn’t 
arrived send us his name. 


MARSHALL CANNING COMPANY 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


sure to come home 
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tubing bound with brass wire and vermil- 
ion thread, and a bell-mouthed chalice; all 
of which, when jointed together, became as 
handsome and noisy a hookah as a man 
could desire to smoke. He dragged at it 
peacefully and let the awakened pilgrims 
gabble. 

“Where goes your dying one?” asked 
the singer polite ly. 

“To the Holy City,” said White Beard. 
“To Kashi Ji.” 

His words came halting, outlandish, with 
Southern brogue. 

Further questions got no reply but a 
vague benevolent stare. The old man 
plainly was a foreigner. Soon afterward 
the dinghy put off; the hum and the lights 
of Vanity Mud Fair drew away; a bump- 
ing of oars and a ripple of slow motion 
succeeded and continued. 

One by one the pilgrims dropped asleep 
again; Siva’s young follower and the rakish 
minstrel talked and chuckled, but nodded 
more and more drowsily; till at last, of all 
eyes in the cabin, only old White Beard’s 
remained open, while he smoked, watched 
the motionless bundle of graveclothes on 
its litter, and talked to himself or prayed in 
an unknown tongue. 

Too old or careworn to sleep he might 
have been; for, though by and by he 
leaned across and carefully blew out the 
lamp, he still remained wakeful in the 
darkness, the coal in his hookah glowing 
like a dim red flower upon a stalk 

Their boat swam quietly. Hours passed. 
Far off beyond the river bank, from some 
village, sounded a thin squealing trumpet 
of cockcrow. 

The stars faded. 

It became that time when sleepers—dis- 
turbed by the world-wide thrill of morn- 
ing—turn and groan, yet do not wake. The 
dying man felt its impulse and moved on 
his litter. He made no sound, but his 
wrappings —a whitish cloud in the gloom 
seemed to change their form, to alter the 
disposition of their shadowy folds. He 
neither spoke nor sighed, and after a few 
moments of feeble restlessness again lay 
still among the other cloudy shapes on the 
floor. 

Meantime the old smoker took no heed. 
Upon its stalk the pink blossom of ‘his 
hookah glimmered and vanished, with now 
and then a twirkle of brass. 

Daybreak drew near. Obscure reflec- 
tions of light stole through that floating 
den. The river began to shine mournfully, 
dark blue. In the hushed mystery over- 
lying land and water noises broke out. The 
boat’s crew scuttled like rats over the roof. 
Her captain hailed the shore. Soon after- 
ward she glided to a stop below another 
landing place—a melancholy ghat, solitary, 
darkened by huge trees. 

Down the steps came a few rustics to 
look inside the cabin. They found no one 
awake but Old White Beard, who sat pack- 
ing up the bits of his hookah. 

““Come help me,” he said quietly. ‘“‘My 
son has died. I heard his soul pass me like 
a breath at cockcrow. Take up the litter. 
I will pay.” 

Two of the rustics crept aboard and, 
silently obeying, carried the dead man out 
to land, and upward. 

“He was the light of my eyes!” wailed 
White Beard, following them. ‘Why could 
he not live so far as the Holy City and burn 
at Jal Sainstairs—oreven at the Smashan?” 

The bearers could not answer him, but 
they murmured sympathy. The little pro- 
cession mounted and was lost under the 
dark boughs. 

Sunrise, an hour later, blazing through 
the windows and piercing the basketwork, 
waked the last pilgrim who snored in the 
cabin. He sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

It was Keshab the Great. He looked 
about him, found the greasy coop vacant, 
and became—with wonderful speed for a 
man so lately and thoroughly asleep— wide- 
awake at a bounce. All hands were gone; 
no trace of the Blubbering Camel or the 
musical seeker of Tansen’s Tree—or even 
of his own brother. 

“*The burning deck,’”’ he exclaimed under 
his breath, ‘‘‘ whence all but him had fled!’ 
Runa’s away. Poked him in the ribs hard 
enough.” So saying, the dumb goldsmith 
turned and caught up his pillow. Some 
kind of black art had changed it overnight 
from a new tan-leather bag, conspicuously 
grand and sahiblike, to a roll of jute bound 
with rag strips. 

“Pugh!” He tossed the thing into the 
Ganges. ‘A peach orchard for a man to 
lie with his nose on!”’ 


Robbed and deserted, Keshab sat there 
grinning broadly. 
“Well,” said he, 
a lot of fish.” 


“good bait! But there’s 
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OON, some days afterward, made the 

river one bilious glare as Dan’s boat 
came rowing under Dufferin Bridge and 
opened the long vista of Benares— Kashi Ji 
the Splendid. That wondrous and mourn- 
ful panorama he had seen before, but never 
as now, while jammed among fe slow pilgrims 
ina starboard window. The gray hill front 
of temples, leaning backward, pressed by 
the weight of centuries, appeared ready as 
always to glide and sink its giant masonry, 
no longer into a flood, but into a living 
shore, a moving mud flat of black heads 
and brown bodies. Under the city these 
bathers formed a great curve of darkness 
to line the dazzling water. 

Dan’s boat made her landing slowly. 
Dripping faces, old and young, dodged her 
oars. The lane her bow put asunder had 
walls of men; bronze men dipping their 
lean arms, whispe ring tragical prayers at 
the sky, washing their ribs, drinking from 
cupped hands the muddy water, in which 
flower petals and gilt confetti swam with 
the cinders of the dead. 

Two streams of naked bodies mingled on 
the stairs—dry coming down, wet and shiny 
ascending. Up with the latter Dan worked 
his way, then past the Temple of the Moon, 
and so, patiently in and out through broil 
ing crowds, as this or that favorable eddy 
bore him, gained the alley of the Healing 
Goddess. 

Her worshipers had finished their morn- 
ing prayers and were dispersing, many 
down to the river, a few up to the city. 

The press thinned out as Dan climbed the 
narrow lanes; but even here he went slowly, 
being forced time and again to flatten him- 
self on a house front while, to squealing 
music, the dead were carried by-—litters 
wrapped in white cloth or in red, or those 
pathetic bundles of the poor in calico rags 
blotched with scarlet juice as with blood- 
stains. 

At last, in the maze of dirty corridors 
and stairs, he found the street he sought. 
It was gloomy and steep, a mere cleft be- 
tween old walls, though at the far end 
shone green branches lighted strangely from 
beneath by the water of a tank 

““Now we'll see what aunty has to say,’ 
thought Dan. He took from his bosom 
Runa’s scroll of paper, which he consulted 
again. ‘The corner house on the left, up- 
hill. Here you are!” 

A narrow house of ancient appearance, 
it stood flanked on the lower side by two or 
three poverty-stricken shops, on the higher 
by thick-hanging tamarind boughs and the 
coping of the tank. Its door was of massive 
brown planking, studded with enormous 
hand-wrought nails. Dan forgot to knoek, 
however; its one window displayed behind 
heavy bars a set of objects so unlikely 
several colored post cards; a bottle of ink; 
some cheap pens and pencils in a wonderfih 
old brass tray; half a dozen paper novels 
Miarka; La Petite Paroisse; Le Roi de 
Camargue; L’Ensorcelée; Courteline’s 
army tales, with Poulbot’s drawings—and 
among them a wee card, inscribed, in an 
old-fashioned hand: 


BOOKS AND STATIONERS 
LIBRAIRY 


VENTE DE Tous OUVRAGES 


The modest collection, peeping darkly 
as from a jail, left Mr. Towers quite dum- 
founded. Insucha place, in that swarming 
ant hill of ghats and temples, it seemed the 
wildest fantasy. 

He stood gaping at it when the dungeon 
door opened and a native boy, cleanly 
dressed, looked out with the air of a shop- 
keeper who awaits inquiry. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dan. ‘I do want some- 
thing, my friend.” 

The boy bowed him politely, without a 
word, into the passage and the shop room. 
They were—after the streets—cool, pitch 
dark, and filled with a heavenly absence of 
smell that greeted one like perfume, the 
odor of cleanliness, better than sanctity. 
Dan felt himself falling in love with that 
house at first sight; or even earlier, for as 
yet he saw nothing but the “ Librairy.”’ 
Books lined every wall, as neat as a paper 
of pins. 

“Sir?” 

The gravely smiling boy offered him a 
chair, the only chair, beside a table of 
photographs arranged in small piles, true- 
edged and parallel. 
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“Not now, thanks!’ Dan looked round 
the shelves. “Suppose I must buy some- 
thing,” he thought, “for the good of the 
house, to please aunty.”’ 

He bought a novel, a pencil and the 
Reverend Mr. Sherring’s guidebook. The 
boy was plainly overcome by such heavy 
de alings i in the Vente de Tous Ouvrages. 

“a a Merey at home?” said 
Dan while } ie paid. “I ama frie nd of her 
nephew’s, who told me to 

“Oh!” cried the boy; and, dropping 
Dan's money on the table as though it 
burnt his fingers, he ran away. His voice 
resounded from a distant part of the house, 
crying: “He is here, memsahib! He has 
come!” 

A moment later Dan stood in the pres- 
ence of Runa’s aunt. Runa had not lied; 
Madame Merey was beyond doubt a nice 
old lady, for she came hurrying in straight 
way to take by the hand a dirty and dis- 
guised wanderer and to say: 

““My dear young man, I am very glad!” 
She spoke English rapidly, with a pleasant 
little accent. ‘‘ René has written so much 
about you that we need no ceremony. My 
boy adores you, Mr. Towers. He would 
not tell you so, of course; he never does 
Now you are tired and sleepy, and your 
room is waiting. Let us call this your 
home.” 

In the dark room and at first glance 
Madame Merey seemed not only the tin- 
iest but the plainest of women; her body a 
mere wisp, tightly and severely gowned in 
black, without concession to climate; her 
face a mask of wrinkles—or, rather, of 
droll hollows and lumps, knotted like oak 
bark. But one look from her eyes banished 
this impression, for they were most beauti- 
ful eyes—great liquid orbs, fiery, melting, 
satirical, kind; pitfalls of fickleness, wells 
of truth; harder than jewels, softer than 
velvet—a hundred contradictions coming 
and going in their play of intelligence. 

Her motions were quiet and quick; for 
before Dan knew it she had his silver 
pieces off the table and back into his 
pocket. 

““My servant did not understand,” she 
said. When Towers would have mur- 
mured some prote st she turned on him like 
a spitfire. “Is it not your home?” she 
cried shrilly. ‘‘No more of this!” And 
then, by another swift change, behold her 
mothering him again: ‘Poor boy! You 
are dead for sleep. Come! We shall con- 
verse later. Your bath is ready by now.” 

She led the way, talking continually, 
into a passage and up a steep narrow flight 
of stairs. 

“The water will be hot. You young 
men so proud of your cold baths—you get 
none in this house, I tell you. Jamais! 
Young foolhardies, endangering your livers 
and stomachs with cold water! No, no, 
no!” 

She left him in an upper chamber, a cell 
of whitewashed masonry, lighted by two 
medieval slits, through which poured a 
greenish woodland glimmer reflected from 
tamarind boughs. The room was clean, 
surprisingly cool, and still as a mountain 
grotto. Alone on the walls hung a storm 
scene by Joseph Vernet, beautifully en- 
graved; upon a shelf red flowers blossomed 
in a brass vase fashioned by the lost art. 
But what caught Dan’s whole attention 
and amazed him was the sight of his own 
pyjamas, laid on the bed, his own clothes 
folded over a chair, and his trunk, which he 
had left to mildew in Calcutta, calmly 
occupying a corner, as though it lived 
there. 

“Runa is a lad of some foresight,’ 
thought Dan. “A secret little cuss! Talk 
of catching a weasel asleep! . . How 
does he do these things?” 

He gave it up, entered Madame Merey’'s 
hot bath as Keshab, with a brown skin, 
and came out pink, parboiled, refreshed 
and yawning. Two minutes afterward he 
lay abed, sighing with comfort as the cool 
sheet bore him into dreamland. 

Dinner that evening might have been 
part of his dream, so curious he found it to 
be sitting at table with Runa’s aunt. They 
ate by candlelight in a close little garden 
or grassplot where masses of tamarind 
leaves overhung the street wall. Voices of 
neighbors on housetops made an accom 
paniment of hidden sound, and the star 
looked down upon all. They had much 
talk. 

**Now I know where Runa gets his eye 
Dan was saying. “He can do anything 
with them. They're the feature that di 
guises him. Why, he can look like a per- 
fect idiot ——” 
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“Thank you!” said Madame Merey. 
“Yes; it is an heirloom—that trait.” 


She smiled wickedly at the young man’s 
embarrassment, but soon continued her 
favorite subject, the name of which was 
Nephew. 

“You call him Runa, I see; the name his 
ayah gave him. Ah, René was a blessed 
child; very charming!" The old lady took 
a sip of white wine and went on to tell 
the complete history of Runa’s babyhood 
“His father was homme de lettres, Oriental 

t, like my husband, though not so sound 
a scholar. They were bitter enemies in 
print, those two, but dear friends at home. 
René was named for my husband. At one 
year old he began ws alking ; 

It was always Dan’s lot to hear the lives 
and family secrets of his new friends. A 
practiced listener, he heard much, not only 
that evening but in the evenings which 
followed, and which were all alike. By day 
he roamed the crowded lanes and stairways 
of the hill, watched the swarming multi- 
tudes by the river, talked with brass work- 
ers, weavers, a sweetmeat cook, or some 
holy man stretched on his arrowy bed of 
spikes under a sacred tree 

Through the heat of the day there were 
Madame Merey’s books to read in her shop, 
which nobody entered and which he soon 
discovered to be no shop at all, but another 
of her many hobbies and playthings. 

At the Cantonment an army friend had 
horses to be exercised: so 1n the cooler 
hours a man might ride by shady roads 
to Buddha's Deer Park, or follow byways 
where the country people came trudging 
sadly in with their dead. 

Thus the days came and went, endlessly 
varied; but nightfall always brought the 
same closing scene, the same peaceful table 
talk with the little widow in her garden 
plot, by candles and stars, to the sound of 
murmuring housetops. 

A pleasant life; yet, when a week of it 
had slipped away, Dan was growing anx- 
ious. Not a word or sign had come from 
the vanished Runa. ‘Something happened 
to the boy?” ran his thought. ‘‘ He’s lucky; 
but he takes all kinds of chances. His 
pitcher goes to the well every minute.” 

Runa’s aunt, however, showed no un- 
easiness. Her lively narrative had now 
mounted the family tree as high as the 
seventeenth century. Dan had seen fit 
again to compliment the family eyes 
more neatly this time—and she was busy 
with their chronicle. 

“They are Moorish, I think.” Her own, 
uncanny in that shrewd little gnarl of a 
face, looked by candlelight large enough 
for Cleopatra’s. ‘You see, my boy's an- 
cestor and mine—Raymond by name—in 
1648 was sailing a voyage when a Spanish 
pirate out of Finale did capture the ship. 
Afterward Raymond escaped the pirate by 
swimming, and came at last to Livorno. 
But-—the unfortunate!—he had no money. 
Now in those days, in the Piazza of the 
Four Slaves there stood a gaming tent, 
where they would give you a few rupees or 
a few francs—something like that —to be- 
gin your play with. if you lost they sold 
you to the galleys. A bold man’s game, my 
dear, was it not? 

“Our Raymond, he lost it. To the gal- 
leys, then, our Raymond, a slave. But he 
was not a slave, Monsieur Towers. No, 
no; he was a man like Runa, hard to catch 
and worse to bind He escaped, of course, 
from the galley into Afrique. He did great 
things in Afrique, and married a lady. a 
Moorish lady or a Saracen, and brought her 
to Marseilles, where he became rich— oh, 
very, very rich !-- trading in outlandish silk 
and drugs and barbs. That is how the eyes 
came into our house, I have always heard.” 

“Trading in barbes?" cried the aston- 
ished hearer. 

“Yes. What do you say 
Yes; importing barbs.’ 

“ Beards?” said Dan, staring 

“Oh, no, no!” Madame Merey clapped 
her hands and swayed in a gale of laughter 
“There was never a lack of beards in 
France! Barbs; barbs—what you call 
horses of Barbary!” 

They were still merry over this tale 
when someone knocked at a door in the 
wall and a child’s treble voice hailed them 
from the street 

‘Go look,” the widow told her servant. 

The door, unbarred, swung hardly ajar 
before there darted in a small naked imp, 
who ran straight to Dan and, solemnly 
ducking and grinning, laid beside his plate 
a bit of folded paper. Towers looked for 
the lady’s permission. 

Concluded on Page 95 
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Ts the CUTE we give this Morris Supreme 
ham that makes it such a wonderful ham 


for broiling. 


Broiling brings out the mild flavor; but the 
most skilful broiling can’t create flavor. The 
cure must do that: and we know only one 
cure that will pass our Supreme Test. 

We're very proud of the flavor-quality that 
we brand, Supreme. You'll find this mark 
on many foods. And you'll like them all: 
bacon, eggs, butter sausage; fruits, meats 


and vegetables in tins. 
Get them into your market basket. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
U.S.A. 
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Your starter has two duties. Its motor cranks your As your speed increases, the Wagner Starter sends 
engine; the generator charges your battery, a service _less current to the battery. This prevents over- 


of fullest importance. charging during cross-country tours when high 
The generator of the Wagner Starter keeps your specc is maintained. The result is, a fully charged 
battery properly charged because it is scientifically battery—but never overcharged! 
designed. Most of your driving is at traffic speed This is true of every Wagner Starter on every car, 
18 to 22 miles an hour. The Wagner Starter for every Wagner Starter is built-to-order purposely 
is made to generate the greatest amount of current for the car it is a part of. It is well worth while 
for your battery at these speeds. to prefer cars equipped with Wagner Starters. 
Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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(Concluded from Page 91) 
“Yes, yes. It will be from our boy,” she 
said. 
He opened the paper and read, in Runa’s 
writing: 
“Please go see Keshab the goldsmith 
at once. — 


Dan knew nat what to make of this 
riddle. He gaped at it; then handed the 
paper across to Madame Merey. 

“From René,” she said. “I will keep a 
little supper for you both.” 

“But Keshab was me,” Dan objected. 
“How can a man go see himself?” 

Runa’s aunt made no bones of such a 
trifle. 

“The child,’’ she answered, “will show 
you the way. Finish your prunelle first.” 

A moment later Dan had slipped out 
by the postern gate and was following a 
child’s shadow among many greater shad- 
ows, white and black, that streamed in the 
dark thoroughfare. 


vir 


HE child flitted before him, a little goblin 

form, now lost among those black spirits 
and white, now found waiting at a corner 
or beside a lighted shop, only to be lost 
again. By this fitful guidance Dan threaded 
a labyrinth of alleys, narrow stairs, blind 
corridors, ramps beset with pitfalls and 
stumblingblocks. He brushed continually 
against a throng of unseen or half-seen 
passers; heard everywhere the rustle of 
garments, the light scuffing of sandals and 
bare feet, the murmurs of voices flowing 
confused!ly, like a brook in many channels. 

And as he went on and on, with endless 
change of direction, he seemed to wander 
in a dream—a crowded, mazy, restless 
dream that smelled of cows, and stale betel 
juice, and hot ghee, with nauseous whiffs 
of flowers festering in some holy pool. From 
temple doors, now and then, crept a low 
light that revealed within a shimmer of 
gilding or a monstrous many-headed god, 
and that spilled its last faint ray without, 
to leave the path only more uncertain. 

At last the child stood waiting again. 

“Here, sir,’”” he whispered. 

They paused—alone, it seemed—in a 
black oven of a court. One small window 
near the ground showed a dim orange glow 
behind ancient latticework. 

“The back door,’’ whispered the child, 
and slipped into an arched hole in the wall. 

Dan groped after, feeling his way by 
masonry warm to the hands. Presently his 
goblin twitched him by the elbow and pulled 
him indoors. He heard a bolt shot behind 
him. 

They had entered a room somewhat less 
dark than the night, for a veiled radiance 
shone before them. Across an inner door- 
way hung a curtain of coarse mesh, worn 
thin and ragged, through which, as through 
a sieve, Dan could see what appeared to 
be the front shop, with a man’s turbaned 
shadow moving on the wall. A filesqueaked. 

“He is here!” called the child, sticking 
his head in past the curtain. 

A gruff voice made some reply. The 
little messenger ‘turned and beckoned. 

“It is Keshab, sir,’”’ said he, and held the 
mesh apart. 

Dan entered, with strong feelings of 
curiosity, to face his double, the real 
Keshab, whose name he had taken in vain. 

A coconut-oil lamp burned peacefully 
on the floor near a low stool or table no 
larger than a cobbler’s bench. Beside it 
squatted a weary old gowned figure, bent 
with years of toil. 

“Ram-ram, father,” said Dan. “I 
come to visit you this evening. It was 
appointed.” 

The old croucher went on filing a piece, 
not of gold but of some base metal. Across 
nose and mouth he wore a band of dirty 
gauze, like a Jain who fears to inhale and 
destroy the tiny lives of the air; but it was 
evident he only wished not to breathe his 
own filings, for there appeared no trait of 
sanctification about the man, or even of 
civility. ‘ 

“Humph!” Over his bandage he peered 
with weak sullen eyes, dimmed by a life- 
time of misuse. “Is it so?” 

His voice sounded harsh as the file, which 
never paused in its squeaking. He seemed 
to care for nothing beyond his bench. 

“They told me you were dumb, father.” 
Dan tried again cheerfully. “I am glad it 
was not true.” 

“They!” cried Old Keshab in wrath. 
“They lie! You have been talking with 
that thief who stole my name. Let me 
catch him in my shop!” 





He made a quick murderous gesture 
with the file; then as quickly relapsed into 
his former dullness. 

A mere jerk of impotent evil, a stab at 
the air, made by so feeble a wretch, it had 
an effect most bloodthirsty and shocking. 
Dan looked down at him with great dis- 
relish. 

“Have you nothing to say to me?” 
en snarled Keshab. ‘‘Why should 

Our friend was about to turn away, for 
this namesake set his teeth on edge. 

“Well, then, good night, Old Sour Ball. 
2 pity to be born under the Sign of the 

ri 

The worker snorted and began doddering 
~—- with one hand among his benchful of 
tools. 

“Wait! Here. You white men are al- 
ways in a devil’s hurry. Take that.” 

His cramped fingers, trembling, held out 
a bit of paper. Dan took it and found a 
scrawl in pencil: 


“Wait behind his curtain till I come. 
You will see something happen; and I 
may need you. Shan’t be long. 

“ RUNA.” 


As Keshab the True took no further 
interest in Keshab the False, Dan, after 
considering this message, did what it bade 
him—retired into the back room and sat 
down on a box. Through the porous 
curtain, as he waited, he could see the old 
curmudgeon, bent, filing away as before, 
with now and then a sigh and a squint at 
his bit of metal. 

Time dragged. The back shop, like the 
front, was villainously hot. Dan would 
have grown drowsy but for one circum- 
stance: he heard—or thought he heard 
the bolt of the door behind him softly 
drawn. 

Listening, he could detect no other move- 
ment afterward, no sound but the rasp- 
ing of the file; and thus he sat quiet, with 
attention divided between fore and aft. 
So passed a long interval of waiting. 

Suddenly, beyond the veil he saw Ke- 
shab’s front door open part way and close 
again as a man slipped into the shop. It 
happened so neatly and stealthily that he 
failed to see the face of his man, who next 
moment had dropped squatting by the 
goldsmith’s bench. A merchant he seemed, 
or peddler; a big fellow with a white 
beard. The pair conferred busily in whis- 
pers. 

“Seeing’s believing,”’ grunted the voice 
of Old Keshab. He got stiffly up, went 
limping to bar the shop door, and came 
limping back. ‘Bandar ki turat, phurat, 
surat mashhur hai. But not all your clever 
monkeys live at the Red Tank.”’ He gave 
a crafty chuckle. 

“Then will I show you,” replied the 
newcomer. He fumbled at something on 
the floor in the dark. “There!” 

A brightness passed upward over the 
workbench. 

Keshab, his eyes puckered covetously 
above his gauze bandage, stood holding in 
both hands a golden wreath. It shone like 
a Roman crown of triumph, but seemed 
more intricate, with dumpy beasts and men 
hidden like fruit among gleaming flowers 
and leaves. 

“Humph! Only parcel gilt,’’ said the 
shopkeeper. “I don’t want the thing.’”’ He 
tossed it down on the bench. 

“By the gods, it is fine gold!"’ bawled his 
client. ‘Do you take me for an ass?” 

“Yes. Lower your voice!” growled Ke- 
shab. ‘Where are the rest of you who 
stole it?”’ 

The squatting merchant called heaven 
and earth to witness this folly. 

“T tell you it was not stolen! I told you 
last night. My son owned it. My son is 
dead. My son gave it to me. You area 
dotard! I will waste no more comings to 


this shop, but take it elsewhere. 
Keshab laughed him quietly to scorn. 
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“Go fetch your fellow thieves,” he 
croaked. “I deal with all together—not 
one ata time. Fetch them or get out.’ 

The other argued fiercely and rapidly, 
but without avail. He rose at last in 
anger, went to the door, which he un- 
fastened, and holding it slightly open made 
a sign toward the darkness. Two more men 
at once came edgewise into the room and 
helped him replace the bar. As they turned 
Dan saw their faces. Greedy and cautious, 
they drew near the bench where the w reath 
lay shining. 

“T know you all.”” Keshab sneered at 
them. His old voice had a nasty ring that 
meant danger. ‘All robbers and night 
pickers. I know them from here to Port 
Blair and back again. You, my beauty” 
he pointed out the handsomest of the trio, 
a rakish young man—“‘are the Song Bird 
that’s always going to Gwalior and never 

ets there. You, White Beard, the pious 
ather who prays in Telugu up north, in 
other tongues down south, give the word 
when to snatch, and how.” 

He turned on the third, a rag-and- 
barebones coward, who shrank away. 

“And you, O Miracle, you die daily 
and nightly; you die in trains, you die 
aboard boats, you break your poor praying 
father’s heart, and then are carried out to 
the burning. Last week your soul passed 
him like a breath at cockcrow—what po- 
etry !— while under your shroud you carried 
off a new leathern bag full of my cards 
mine, Keshab the Great’s. You die, you 
go to be burnt, you come alive like the 
myrrh-ball bird of Arabia. And here you 
are again!” 

The three men glared and recoiled from 
him. 

“*Whoisthis?” they cried. ‘ Asorcerer!” 

Their senior and captain, White Beard, 
first recovered his daring. 

** All lies!’ he answered stoutly. “But, 
lies or truth, what matter? Here is a gold 
wreath for sale. The chance comes not 
every night. Plenty of your craft will buy 
it if you are afraid. Come; to business! 
What of the wreath?” 

For answer, Old Keshab did a startling 
trick. He had taken up the wreath to 
dandle it contemptuously. 

“This? It goes back to Mayaganj.” 
He glanced behind him, and with one turn 
of the wrist, like a skillful player at ring- 
toss, sent the bright bauble spinning high 
to a peg in the wall, where it hung rocking 
and shining, out of reach. ‘“‘Dan!” he 
shouted. ‘Come on! The lamp! Guard 
the lamp!” 

It was Runa’s voice he cried with. A 
moment of surprised inaction followed. 
Then, as all three robbers leaped on him, 
his wornout body under its long gown be- 
came young, supple, quicker than a leop- 
ard’s; with one sidelong bound and swoop 
he caught up his bench, heaved it overhead 
and felled White Beard in a crash and 
tinkle of falling tools. 

Dan, coming through the curtain even 
while the singer puffed his cheeks to blow 
out the light, fetched him a cuff that sent 
him heels over head. The third man, the 
se corpse and Phonix of many 
ives, meantime jumped for the door and 
wrestled at the bar. Runa, pouncing, 
brought down a leg of the bench on his 
fingers. 

He fell into a corner and howled. 

“Burny-burny—don’t touch!” advised 
Runa sweetly. His gauze bandage had 
been torn off, and his face, though brown- 
stained and weary, shone with glee. ‘‘ This 
was well done—eh, Danny?” 

It was done so rapidly, at all events, that 
four new men who rushed from the back 
shop at Dan’s heels found nothing left for 
them but to gather up the prisoners. Dark, 
quiet, competent men in red turbans, they 
did so like workers well trained, without 
flurry or waste effort. 

“There!” sighed Runa. “A nasty 
affair over with. I hate these low-lived 
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jobs. . . . Take them out the back 
way. . . Now let's rest a jiffy and get 
our breath before going home to Tante.” 


vir 


IS method of regaining breath was to 

call fora cigarette, stride up and down, 
smoking furiously, and-—as soon as he and 
Dan had the room to themselves— burst 
into talk. 

“T hear Tante’s fallen in love with you,’ 
he said gloomily. “ My nose is out of joint 
If she changes her will, Dan, please make me 
an allowance. Won't you—for old time’s 
sake?” 

The seandalized look on his friend's face 
made him suddenly crow with laughter. 

“No way to speak of a dear old lady? 
he inquired. “Oh, my child, I love to 
shock you! But really it’s not right. She 
isadear! I do wish she wouldn't come and 
spend so much time in this cow byre. Poor 
little tly head! Got an idea she must 
complete her husband’s life work—a dev- 
ilish big dull book my uncle died of. : 
Let’s go see her. She’ ll give us a bite or 
two. I’m going to eat the house out and 
then sleep a week. Come along!” 

He picked up the lamp and started for 
the back room. 

“Hold on!” Dan pointed at the wreath 
hanging on the peg. ‘“ How about that?” 

Runa set the lamp down and snapped his 
fingers. 

“Good! Almost left it behind,” he con- 
fessed. ‘‘Clean forgot our tinware.” 

He retired behind the curtain, came back 
with a bamboo pole and, deftly spearing 
at the peg, let the golden trophy come slid- 
ing down over his arm. 

““More cost than beauty—that curio,’ 
said he. “Still, not bad; a pretty penny 
for us, Dan. Double pay. We'll send our 
old H. H. a wire that will make him jump 
for joy. The mountain shall skip like a lamb. 
In other words, he'll probably get tight.”’ 

So saying, Runa tore the bottom off the 
curtain and wrapped the Maharajah’s 
treasure up like an old pair of boots. 

“That's better,”’ said he. ‘‘ Now let’s be 
gone.” 

An hour afterward they sat on her grass- 
plot with Tante, who had indeed prepared 
a table worthy of that night. Her little 
supper proved an affair of state; a grandeur 
that humbled and laid low even the appe- 
tites of young men. Dan had not starved 
at Madame Merey’s board, but all former 
dinners were as a whet, a stay-stomach, 
compared with the high banquet spread 
for her nephew. 

Midnight found them still talking. 

“Weatherby will simply curl up and 
die,”’ declared Runa. “ He bet we couldn't 
find it.” 

“IT don’t yet see how we could,” re plied 
Towers. “Why should they bring it to 
you? And when they did, instead of a 
dumb young man, they found an old one 
who could talk.” His friend smiled. 

“Your cards, Danny; your business 
cards,” he answered. ‘They made a deli- 
cate reference to your dumbness—-a hint, a 
trifle—three or four words that nobody 
but a peculiar type of crook would under- 
stand. Keshab the Dumb, you see, was 
very dumb about certain matters.” 

Dan laughed. 

“Receiver of stolen goods?” he cried. 
“No questions asked! A pretty 
character, madame, your nephew gave me 
all up and down the Ganges!” 

Tante looked on them indulgently. 

“You are talking shop, my dears, and 
not eating enough,” she told them. “I do 
not pretend to follow your pranks.” 

Runa reached under the table and be 
came busy with something there on the 
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grass. When he bobbed up again it was to 
crown his aunt with the Maharajah's 
wreath. 


“Eh? What is that, René?” she cried 
“Tt prickles the scalp. What is it?” 

Her face, under that glistering diadem, 
looked tiny and droll as Runa, with a 
courtier’s bow, kissed her hand. The fam- 
ily eyes, thought Towers, were quite un- 
mistakable—just alike, full of nonsense and 
fun; but he saw plainly who was the light 
of he rs. 

“You tell the story, Dan,’ 

His friend obeyed. 

‘Your nephew, madame,” he began, “‘is 
a little cuss! Like Raymond of the galleys, 
hard to catch and worse to bind, Here's 
the prank, then—his latest.” 

Voices on the housetops, under the stars, 
made for them our human music, older than 
Benares, while they sat talking of past 
work and laughing in the garden. 


said Runa. 
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Warning Signal 


Hand-Operated $4.50 
Motor - Driven 7.50 


Wherever, whenever the 
Stewart Warning Signal 
speaks it gets instant action. 










Its deep, well-rounded, 
vibrant voice is easily 
heard above the loudest 
trafhe din. It carries a 
mile ahead on country 
roads. It commands at- 
tention. 

No other signal is built 
like the Stewart. 
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Gheyre More Ghan Accessories 


For Your Safety's Sake 


Your Car Should be Equipped With a Stewart Warning 


Signal and Stewart V-Ray Searchlight 


Why did Uncle Sam choose the Stewart Warning Signal to advise our 
fighting boys in Flanders’ trenches of approaching gas attacks? Because 
of its remarkably effective tone, its absolute reliability and its wear- and 
weather-resisting qualities. 

If the Stewart could be heard above the staccato of high-powered artillery, 
it surely will put the loudest traffic din to shame. If it could withstand 
trench warfare, it surely will outwear any motor car, truck or cycle upon 
which it is installed. 

That’s why there are more Stewart Warning Signals in use today than 
any other make. Protect yourself and other people by installing one today. 


Stewart V-Ray Searchlight Solves Problem of Safe Night Driving 


It started a new “‘safety-first’’ vogue. Thousands use it to the exclusion of their 
headlights for driving after dark. The full force of the light is always on the road just 
where needed, yet it cannot blind oncomers. Cars are passed on the worst stretches 
with absolute safety. 


The Stewart is more than a spotlight—it’s a full-fledged searchlight. It picks out 
sharp turns, ditches and all danger spots. Locates road signs, mile-posts and residence 
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About Yourself.’’ He smiled once more as 
only a boy or Ivan Maricoff could smile. 


“TIT am not bathed in biood,” he said 
apologetically. 

“But before the revolution—what were 
you?” 


“T was an artist. Alas, | was an unsuc- 
cessful artist. My family—well, they were 
not farmers, they were not workmen, they 
were not soldiers. My father was a mer- 
chant 2 

“Mine was a banker,” interrupted Viola, 
trying to take the curse off Ivan’s confes- 
sion of being born bourgeoisie by an admis- 
sion of her own. 

Maricoff waved his hand. “ Let it pass,” 
he said. “I went to Paris to study. The 
dear old days when I was young!” 

“How old are you now?” 

“Twenty-five. After Paris 
tried to paint portraits. Unfortunately—— 

“T understand,” said Viola. “I am a 
sculptor myself.” 

Maricoff appeared to be centering his 
attention upon the great emerald worn by 
his hostegs. 

“ After I had suffered poverty in London 
I heard of the death of my father,’”’ he went 
on. “I came back to share in his estate. 
You, who have been an heiress of great for- 
tune, will not understand my disappoint- 
ment. My father had no estate. I was 
venniless. I loved my art, but one must 
ive. The war had come—-I wanted to go to 
the front line, but I was not conscripted. 
Well, there was the Imperial Theater in 
Petrograd, there was the ballet. I painted 
scenery.” 

“And then?” 

“And then the revolution—the true 
revolution. It came like a great wind. It 
swung me away, drunk with joy. I was an 
flicial Ve 

“Tell me something, Ivan,”’ asked Viola. 
‘Did you ever know Trotzky?” 

“Know him!” 

Maricoff with a deep guttural cry leaped 
from his ease. All the dreamy expression 
went out of his face. No longer an artist, 
10 longer a poet, no longer a lover—there 
yurned in his great eyes the fire of a zealot. 

“What have I done?”’ he exclaimed pas- 
sionately. “What have I done with my 
trust? How have I served the cause? It 
is you who have accompiished this. Your 
limpid brown eyes are like narcotics, your 
lips are like red wine, your cheeks are the 
fresh ivory upon which falls the reflection 
of spring sunsets and the glow of ripening 
pomegranates. You have made me to for- 
jet. You have lulled me from my mission 
You area i 

“T surely meant no harm,” Viola as- 
serted weakly with emotions of fear and 
pleasure arising from Ivan’s passionate 
outburst. 

He was a marvelous young man, colored 
by great sweeps of emotion. He was, in 
terms of intoxication, a personality like 
strong liquor, and for strong liquor of per- 
sonality Viola thirsted. Her parlor social- 
ists, as she herself said, were a little of the 
tint of pale mauve; Ivan was all vermilion 
and flame. 

“Ah, forgive me!" Maricoff said, pant- 


London. I 


in 

Tie had a body like a fine American col- 
lege oarsman. He paced up and down mag- 
nificently. He stood magnificently in front 
of the fireplace, and then suddenly buried 
his face in his arms as one whose soul is in 
silent agony. Viola felt a desire to throw 
her own beautiful arms round him. 

“I said forgive me, because it is all the 
fault of me,"’ he went on, wheeling about 
suddenly. ‘“‘As for you--do I not know 
how you have worked in this benighted 
country for the cause? Do I not know 
how you have suffered the pains of turning 
your back upon your class to join the prole- 
tariat?” 

“T have cast my fortunes with the peo- 
)le,”’ assented Viola solemnly. ‘The world 
is a new world. I feel its call. I am glad to 
have a hand ” 

**On its head,” Ivan said, gazing with the 
look of a prophet into her brown eyes. “I 
like to think of you as a mother of the 
world.” 

“Yes,” replied Viola with modesty. 

“Certainly, yes, no doubt,” said the 
Russian. ‘But it is to Russia you must 
look, dear lady. It is to the Soviet and the 
cause and to Bolshevism that your beauti- 
ful eyes must turn and your generous all- 
giving heart go forth. Between the cause 
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WITH A LETTER FROM TROTZKY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


and you I have stopped. It is the cause 
which must be your lover. It is the cause 
which is my friend, and I—poor servant of 
the cause—have spoken of myself. I have 
betrayed my trust. And this was because 
of your eyes, your hair, your hands, your 
lips, your bearing.” 

He stopped with a sigh. He glanced 
down at his baggy suit and his heavy un- 
polished shoes. He sighed again. 

Viola sighed. 

Ivan sighed. He said, “I cannot speak 
my message to-night.” 

“I suppose you are in America to raise 
money?" Viola asked with another sigh. 
These were days when so many persons 
were raising money for something that she 
had concluded that givers must be fewer 
than solicitors, and she sighed to express 


resignation. : 
“It is in part as you say,” Maricoff an- 
swered. ‘‘Yes—in part—of course. But I 


cannot speak to-night. I only present my 
credentials.” 

“Credentials?” said Viola as Ivan picked 
up his fur cap. 

There was an impressive silence dis- 
turbed once by a late vehicle whose wheels 
creaked in the dry snow outside, and again 
by the tipping up of the two ends of a log 
burned through the middle. 

“You may ask the bureau about me; 
Isenstein will vouch for me. He will write 
you from New York,” said Ivan. 

“The secret bureau?” whispered Viola. 

“The secret bureau.” 

“Tsenstein—the one they call the ideal- 
ist?’’ she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Ivan in a low tone. 

“That is enough, then. I know that is 
enough.” 

‘But it is not enough,” said Ivan, edging 
out into the hall without taking the stare 
of luminous eyes from her face. He stopped 
at the wide front door. 

‘*My friend—he who has saved us—he 
who has removed poverty and tyranny 
from the world— it is he “a has given me 
my credentials.” 

“I did not catch his name,” said Viola, 
who usually prided herself on her poise and 
ease of expression. 

The foreigner opened his lips. The light 
from a tiny wall bracket fell upon his hand- 
some boyish face, tanned by the winds of 
the Russian plain; it showed his even white 
teeth. Except for his clothes, which she 
considered a little too shabby even for 
artistic effect, he was an example of all that 
she meant when she spoke of “‘an intri- 
guing innocent male.” The teeth closed. 

“Trotzky!” he said in a low thrilling 
tone. 

“Trotzky!" repeated Viola, awed. 

“Yes, I have 9 letter from Trotzky. It is 
here. Take it. Read it. After I am gone! 
Alone! Read it alone. The name—Sun in 
the Great Dome— the name!” 

Viola seized it—a letter from Trotzky! 

She was not foolish enough to take Ivan’s 
word for it, no matter how charming this 
young Russian giant had made himself; 
she had contact enough with the table- 
d’héte group which has so gladly under- 
taken to remake the world, to prove 
Trotzky’s signature by those who had 
known him in New York's East Side. Viola 
was no fool. Her father had been canny; 
he had even been called cagy. So was Viola. 
This Russian proved to be no impostor 
he was a friend of Trotzky, a confidant of 
Trotzky, with a letter from brn | a 
genuine To Whom it May Concern from 
Trotzky! 

But at the moment Viola did not care. 

She had hoped that Ivan Maricoff would 
try to kiss her. 

After he had gone she came to the con- 
clusion that he would have tried in his im- 
yulsive way with the manner of one who 
io true soul speed, if he had not been di- 
verted suddenly by thoughts of Bolshe- 
vism and of free peoples and the new world 
and phrases, and taking off the heads of 
those who are contrary minded, and the 
rights of every man and woman to share in 
the idleness and delinquency of his or her 
neighbor—and Trotzky. 

Viola considered that liberalism some- 
times was overdone; but she did not know 
then what was coming to her. 


Under the sidewalk not far from a corner 
of Eighth Avenue in New York there is 
a smoky, grimy little hole known as the 
Cowbird’s Nest. Candles in empty wine 


bottles stand on the little rough tables, but 
tea and coffee are the only beverages served, 
and cheese and dark bread with a pickle is 
the only food. From the street the entrance 
appears only as a battered door behind 
whose unsigned exterior a dim light glows 
out, but the place is known well enough as 
the haunt of “intellectuals of the gutter” 
to cause persons of the hated merchant 
class to come and look at each other and 
see in each other true anarchists. It is said 
that the coffee, tea, dark bread, cheese and 
pickles net the shrewd Italian who runs it, 
and wipes off the nine little tables with a 
bath towel, some three thousand a year. 

Ivan was much tired of the place. He 
urged Viola to go back with him to her 
apartment on East Seventy-Something. 
He admitted that there was much of the 
hated luxury there. He had stormed about 
the fact that Viola’s English overstuffed 
chairs and lounges represented the greed, 
the fat, the exactions from the masses of 
the unspeakable classes. He was an elo- 
quent young man in his abuse, but the 
chairs were comfortable and the lounge 
was agreeable to his relaxations, and there 
were excellent cigarettes made up in Rus- 
sian style, and a few paintings inherited 
from Viola’s banker father which he could 
admire or criticize, and there were novels 
upon the shelves in bindings agreeable to 
the touch, and it was warm. 

He said: “‘It is not of the bigness of out- 
look to refuse to take the world as it is. 
Later we will change it. But now? Well 
now, why must one go to sit where the air 
is air upon which everybody has wiped his 
hands? 

“Can you prefer to sit with feet on saw- 
dust listening to strangers whispering, and 
where tea—tea which can be so good—is 
truly so bad? Ugh! So it is the choice of 
an heiress, eh? Ah, what a comic turn.” 

“‘Not comic,” replied Viola, playing with 
the fasteners of her white gloves. ‘‘ No, it is 
not comic. It is pathetic. Can’t you see 
that it is the elemental things in me which 
rebel against the old order? Can’t you see 
that here in this simplicity—this candle- 
light—the real self is comfortable? I love 
these elemental things.” 

My knees are jammed against the brace 
on this ten-times accursed table,” said 
Ivan. ‘Well, I am delighted for one 
thing—I have no more speeches to make 
until Monday night in any of these halls 
over wineshops and stables or under candy 
stores or warehouses. I am sick of the 
— faces staring up at me, and I can say 
nothing. Do you hear? I can say nothing. 
If I say as I please there is always a police 
inspector who winks at me.” 

“We need your message.” 

Ivan, however, not cheered, appeared to 
be taking on one of his terrible Russian 

looms. He was a person of delightful sun- 
ights and of terrific darknesses. He was 
an undulation of the alternating currents 
of success and failure, heavens and hells, 
ecstasies and melancholies. But Viola did 
not care; she liked undulating; she even 
liked the tidal waves of Ivan’s bright red 
soul or whatever they call it, which had 
threatened to engulf her but in which she 
had not yet been swamped. She liked 
Maricoff’s whimsicality and humor, which 
distinguished him from Isenstein and 
Blumberg and Katz, his Bolshevist asso- 
ciates in New York, whose joking always 
seemed to be under a strain which brought 
perspiration and outstanding veins to their 
temples; and she liked his passions, which 
distinguished him from Pansky and Miss 
Als and Felix Uppman Gordon, the I. W. W. 
intellectuals, whose excitements were arti- 
ficial and crafty and were unloosed after 
counting the cost and effect. Viola liked 
his looks. Put him in evening clothes and 
he would be perfect, thought Viola. 

“You are looking at me,” said he, bend- 
ing forward so that his face was brightened 
by the flaming candle. “You see a most 
miserable man. America is a most terrible 
country. It is lost. And why? Ha! You 
do not know? Well, I will tell you. Too 
much prosperity, too much opportunity 
for the poor to struggle upward. Bah to 
such a land! It betrays us. We get a con- 
vert to-day, to-morrow he owns his own 
shop, day after to-morrow he has money in 
the bank. It is fatal. We lose brothers as 
fast as we gain. Who ever saw such a land? 
None of our brothers stick to us. Only 
those are left who are no good—foolish- 
lazy—mad—crazy! I tell you it takes 
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misery to water the garden of the red 
brotherhood.” 

Viola said, “‘ Be brave, my friend.” 

He looked up suddenly from beneath his 
heavy blond eyebrows, and then as if satis- 
fied with his observation of her expression 
he picked up the old guitar and thrummed 
the strings with fingers whose large propor- 
tions did not detract from their suggestions 
of well-bred forebears and of a temperament 
artistic and sensitive. Down in his throat 
he hummed a Russian song; it sounded a 
little like a gypsy far away, singing with 
an accompaniment of a cello and a harp. 
Viola was as fascinated by this low appeal- 
ing melody and by Ivan’s eyes with their 
shifting sadnesses and gayeties as if she 
had been a sparrow charmed by a snake, or 
a dryad bewitched by a faun. Indeed she 
expressed her own feelings to herself in 
exactly these terms. 

Ivan allowed the music to die away 
slowly. It was quiet in this hole under the 
street. The proprietor of the place was 
snoozing in the corner, and his gentle 
snores and the faint clang of street cars 
down on the corner were not unpleasant. 

Maricoff seized Viola’s warm hands. 

“It has gone far enough!” he said in- 
tensely, and blew out the candle. 

The banker’s daughter, the contributor 
to the secret Trotzky fund, the charming 
buffet Bolshevist and gilded sister of the 
reds, who had tried everything from mar- 
riage to motor-ambulance driving to avoid 
being bored, and who should have had 
poise by this time, was now rattled. She 
was rattled because first of all she believed 
that this Russian was a little more lovable 
than any other man she had ever known. 
He might not suit others but he suited 
her. He took life so casually! He was so 
good-naturedly considerate without being 
formal! 

He was a relief from the pattern man. 
He might, it is true, yawn in her face, but it 
never appeared rude in him. It was excus- 
able. He was a genius. He was a boy! 

She feared his boyishness, and this rat- 
tled her. She thought that she was on the 
eve of a thrilling love adventure, and this 
rattled her also. But there was a great new 
joy in being rattled. 

“It is so dark,” she whispered. “You 
have blown out the candle.” 

In truth this extinguishing of one candle 
among the five that fluttered on the dirty 
little bare tables made it but little darker, 
but Viola called attention to the darkness. 

“Come with me,” said Ivan in his deep 
commanding voice. ‘Out under the cold 
sky and the stars!” 

“No,” said Viola. 

“T say to you—come!” 

Ivan growled after his words so that 
Viola hoped that he was about to pick her 
up and put her weight under his arm. 

She was not to be humored in the fan- 
tastic desire; Maricoff merely seized her 
wrists and dragged her after him, out of the 
door, up the crazy little steps and along the 
side streets until they had come to a block 
occupied by a dark deserted warehouse. 

“Look up at the stars,” commanded the 
Russian. ‘‘ Take the universe into our con- 
fidence! The universe belongs to us.” 

Viola wondered how she had become 
joint owner of the universe but she obeyed 
and looked up at the stars. While she was 
looking she felt his lips close to hers. She 
had been waiting for that. 

“So we are united,” said Ivan solemnly, 
“forever.” 

“For what?” asked Viola. 

“ Forever.” 

“Oh—of course.” 

“When shall we be married?” he asked. 

“Married?”’ asked Viola. She remem- 
bered how often he had told her that the 
Bolshevist doctrinaires were trying to rid 
the world of this troublesome institution of 
marriage. 

“You don’t mean —— 

““Yes—marriage,” said Ivan. 

“But your belief?” 

“I compromise my beliefs,’’ said he. 
“Sometimes it is wise to compromise. Life 
itself is a compromise.” 

Viola, however, had not weighed care- 
fully the matter of marriage. She had 
liked the kiss as she had long anticipated 
while the moment for it had been ripening; 
but she had not thought very analytically 
beyond this kiss—this victorious kiss which 
had not yet grown cold. She wanted time. 

(Concluded on Page 100) 
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(Concluded from 
Page 98 

So she said: “‘ When 
T accepted so much of 
your doctrine, dear 
one, I listened to all 
you said about the 
new commonwealth 


You said idealism 
would abolish mar 
riage, Ivan.’ 

The air was cold, 
and a policeman was 
sauntering toward 
them in the careless 
manner of one who 
wishes to see what is 


going on but to have 
none of the appear 
ance of curiosity. 


“ For us, I think, 
marriage is good," the 
young Russian said 

“Why?” asked 
Viola. “Why for us?” 

She was trying to 
gain time. She was 
going through Iv: an 
record as a possible 
husband. fie was 
poor but well born, 
and the good blood 


could be made to 
appear almost noble 
or royal blood now 
that the revolution 
had blown the face of 
yesterday off Russia. 
Hew as so well! And 
strong! He was not 
a great painter of course, and not a great 
man of any kind. But who could prove 
that he was not; he came from so far away. 
She had plenty of evidence that he was 
truthful as to his own past. The only lie 
he had told was when he said he had never 
been in love, but she had told him the same 
thing about herself. Besides he was so 
young and boyish and simple and yet so 
powerful and magnetic and complicated. 

‘I asked why,” vented 

“You mean marriage ” inquired Ivan, 
running his finger between his neck and the 
soft collar 

“Why, yes.” 

‘It is legal —and, well wf 

But it is a part of the system of the old 

reactionary world. It is not a part of the 
new world—not a part of the great vision 
of the proletariat.” 

“Is n't it?”’ stammered Ivan 

“W hy, no; you have often s 


she re} 


aid so your- 
self.’ 
. the Russian ‘But I 
some things you can 
think we must be 


7 know,” said 
love you. There are 
not understand I 
married.” 

‘But why?” 

‘Well, I think it may give a kind of 
permanence,” Ivan said. ‘It is too cold to 
argue about it now. I am cold and I love 
you— madly like a wolf and tenderly as 
new birch buds in the spring. Say you will 
marry me-—-legal and all. It is better so. 
Otherwise I shall kill myself.”’ 

‘You can save yourself that 
said Viola. “I will marry 
will Trotzky say?’ 


trouble,” 


you. But what 


, other than the 
which Viola’s father had 
mentioned as legacies for his daughter 
was a country house called Oversight. It 
was so situated upon a high spot up the 
Hudson River that could many 
miles of sparkling waters when the sun 
shone, and wide sweeps of misty romantic 
expanses when the white moonlight filled 
the valleys underneath the black sky. A 
long tile-floored terrace, where in summer 
wicker chairs with cushions offered a good 
place to catch the breeze, extended along 
the hundred-foot front of this little villa, 
and the rather conspicuous Italian archi- 
tecture was put against a background of 
old evergreen trees 

Though the weather was still cold Viola 
thought this would a good place for a 
widow's wedding since one could invite all 
the guests one ought to invite without 
telling them how to get there and have only 
acceptances from those who, because their 
presence was really desired, were invited to 
come up on a steam yacht engaged for the 


of the several things 


dollars, 


One 
many 


one see 


occasion 

Viola had her own idea of a wedding. 
She thought a run up the river in the morn- 
ing would not be unpleasant for the party, 
and so that the affair would take on a 
casual, carefree and unconventional air 


She Was as Fascinated 
as if She Had Been a 
Sparrow Charmed by a 
Snake, or a Dryad Be 
witched by a Faun 
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she thought of 
having a nice 
luncheon prepared 
by the servants, 
who were to be sent up two or three days in 
advance to wake up the caretaker and to 
have things warm, ready and livable. After 
the luncheon when the guests were about to 
leave would be the time for the short and 
simple marriage ceremony. This would be 
rather original, Viola believed, and there 
would be no reporters. 

It was carried out exactly in this way. 
For reasons which she could not analyze 
the guests assembled on the yacht were 
rather queer on the average. 

“T think it is rather complimentary to 
us,” said Viola to Ivan. 

“What?” 

Viola indicated the guests in the cabin of 
the yacht. They were a mixed lot. Many 
of them, women as well as men, wore shell- 
rimmed spectacles. There was a good deal 
of bobbed hair among the women, an odor 
of perfume and several weak chins on male 
faces. The conversation ran clever and 
smart 

The editor and the literary reviewer of 
the Young Opinion were both present. So 
were Miss Dorothy Walsetter, the attorney 
for the conscientious objectors; Joseph 
Alden Bale, the writer of free verse, who 
was talking with both fair hands to Ter- 
ence MelIth, who incites home-rulers to 
riot but rioteth not with his own slender 
arms; Mary Vander, the professor of 
eugenics at the Stork School of Social 
Reform; Coleman Cosby Smith, writer of 
plays with a purpose; and Dr. Madden 
Lever, who for years has been a high sal- 
aried exclusive physician for an aged widow 
of a financier who wearies her old bones 
with eternal search for a climate to renew 
her youth. All these were there, and others. 

So when Ivan said “What?” Viola 
replied: “I think it is complimentary to us 
that almost every one of them has some- 


thing to accomplish for humanity, just as 
you have, dear. And as I have.” 
Ivan, however, at the moment was 


thinking that Viola was beautiful after all. 
More noon and less night, more air and 
less sweet food would take from her that 
faint suggestion of heaviness which had 
touched her under the eyes'and round the 
corners of the mouth and on her fingers. 
She was still a girl. Her lips were still 
capable of tender expressions, and her eyes 
still kind. 

“IT see they enjoy the punch,’ 
dreamily. 

Dr. Madden Lever enjoyed the punch 
most of all. At the wedding luncheon he 
endeavored to make a speech to express 
something so complicated that it was a 
strain upon the usual facilities of human 
beings for the transfer of thought. He was 
superseded by Miss Walsetter, the attor- 
ney, a little, intense personality, who spoke 
well and clearly as a volunteer, and whose 
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manner carried conviction that the world 

had come to a crisis in which she and her 

sincere, earnest friends were indispensable. 
“I am impressed and deeply impressed,” 


she said among other remarks. ‘‘I see the 
daughter of one of America’s great bank- 
ers and I see the emissary of a new prophet 
of freedom for mankind joining their 
hands in a life of eternal labor and pur- 
pose. They dedicate themselves to hours 
of blessed companionship; they dedicate 
themselves, their lives, their wealth, their 
all to the struggle of a distant people for a 
new world. Together they will give their 
aid to break the ancient order. And we 
who have in our turn dedicated ourselves 
to the great causes of liberalism—we bid 
them Godspeed.” 

She sat down, noting with satisfaction 
that in Joseph Bale’s pale blue eyes there 


were tears of emotion. She could not 
understand the look in Ivan Maricoff’s 


face. 
Late in the afternoon this intense little 
woman stood at the stern of the steam 

yacht which slid down the river with most 
of the wedding guests in the cabin. Upon 
the terrace of Oversight side by side stood 
Ivan, tall, stalwart, resplendent in a new 
suit of fashionable clothes, and Viola, who 
waved her hand. 

“Well, we are married,” 
yawn. 

“7 want to be alone for a few minutes, 
dear,” replied Viola. “I want to think.’ 

The Russian looked after her affection- 
ately as she went into the house, and follow- 
ing her slowly he entered the great living 
room, found a cigarette in a silver-bound 
ebony box, and having looked about with 
satisfaction at the French brocades on the 
walls and the Jacobean furniture he sat 
down at the piano and in a cloud of smoke 
played softly several passages of Chopin. 

When he looked up Viola was standing in 
the wide doorway between the dark-blue 
hangings. 

“Ivan,” said she solemnly. 

“Yes, dear one,”’ he replied. 

“T have been thinking, Ivan,”’ she said. 
“My father left me a great deal of money, 
dear. Did you know? 

‘Yes, I knew.” 

“Shall we send much of it to Trotzky? 
For you I would do anything. Would that 
please you?” 

‘Not particularly,” replied the Russian. 
““No, I would not say I would be pleased 
particularly.” 

“Not pleased?” 

“No,” said Ivan, looking about at the 
comfortable interior. ‘To tell you the 
truth I suspect that I do not naturally and 
sincerely belong to the Bolshevists. I was 
hard pressed when I joined them; I was car- 
ried away by surrounding circumstances. 
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I had only one suit of 
clothes. It appeared 
to be wise not to op- 
pose. I donot believe 
that it is wise to swim 
against a flood. But 
now I am somewhat 
out of it—in quieter 
waters.” 

He looked about 
the room. 

“Ivan! 
Viola. 

“Yes, [know, dear,” 
he said; “‘I know you 
ought to protest. A 
new light has come 
to me.” 

“Suddenly?” asked 
Viola. ‘‘ Where did it 
come from?” 

“T hate to tell you, 
but it came from your 
friends. I must say 
I have become most 
bored by so many 
Americans who never 
made anything useful 
in their lives and ded- 
icate themselves so 
eagerly to rearranging 
the world. Perhaps 
you will be angry, but 
as you sayin America 
these intellectuals 
make mea little sick.” 


” exclaimed 


“Oh, Ivan! You 
say that!” 
‘I know, Viola. 


But one cannot help 
having feelings, can 
one? I must say that 
now I am entering 
into a new life when 
my financial resources—well, I can try to 
paint a picture or two or do ‘something. I 
can’t join the rest of the crowd who are 
evios to stir up the poor. I could do it 
when I was the poor, but not now.” 

Viola sighed. 

“So I’m not a Bolshevik any more. I 
feel that I have been trying to make 
world which was like a bank upon which 
drafts could always be drawn but into 
which deposits neyer need be made.’ 

Two tears started down Viola’s cheeks. 

“Oh, I know I am a brute,” said Ivan 
impulsively. “I should have told you 
more easily—or before—or something.” 

Viola sneezed. 

“Well,” said he. 
you think of me.” 

“T think you are always right,” said 
Viola. “‘To be truthful with you, I never 
heard anything which relieved me so. I 
never saw anything so absurd as the way 
everybody these days wants to put his 
hands on the world’s head. I want to go 
back to being a sculptor or something. I 
want you to paint a picture even if it isn’t 
any better than you can do. I'd be glad 
to take my hand off the world’s head and 
I'll bet a lot of people would. I'll bet their 
arms are aching already. I'll bet it will bea 
relief to go back to their own jobs and let 
other people’s jobs alone.” 

Ivan took her into his strong arms, but 
she was not quite through with her eager- 
ness to express something long he Id in. 

“Why, Ivan,” she exclaimed, “‘do you 
know what Cain said? He said, ‘I’m not 
my brother’s keeper,’ or something like 
that. It certainly was a nasty mean re- 
mark, but it would have sounded worse to 
me if he had said, ‘I am my brother’s 
keeper.’”’ Ivan laughed. 

They sat down on the seat before the 
open fire. It grew dark. They turned on 
no lights because the dancing shadows 
from the flames were pleasant to see. 

Later on, a piece of paper thrown on the 
logs burst into a flame bright and yellow as 
they watched it, and then curled up into 
black ashes. It was the letter from Trotzky. 


The Color of Soil 


HE color of soil is mostly of mineral 

origin. But black soil commonly owes 
its dye to vegetable coloring matter con- 
tributed by decaying plants, and soil may be 
colored by the many-tinted autumn leaves, 
and may be stained even with butterfly 
wings and other organic matter that has 
gone back to dust. Life falls away to dust 
and ultimately is deposited in a stratum of 
stone. This stone will sometime be trans- 
posed by the elements and become soil and 
life once more. 
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OU can’t clean your teeth with mere elbow grease. 

You must use a tooth brush that will fit the shape of 
your jaw and penetrate to every nook and cranny of every 
tooth—both front and back. Such is the 


phuylaclc jr 


with its tufted bristles and curved handle. 


It ferrets out 


every food particle every time, it’s used. The World's 
Standard Tooth Brush is always sold in the Yellow Box. 
Made in adult's, youth's, and child’s sizes. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Hand and Nail Brush 
(No. 400) 


Such a thoroughbred brush can't be 
made and sold for less than a dollar 
You will agree with us after you ve 
seen it. The bristles are of the best 
quality that it is possible to obtain in 
the world’s market — set in aluminum, 
and riveted to a chemically treated 
hardwood bac k The bristles« an tcome 
out. Yet they are not harsh. If your 
dealer doesnot happentohavethisbrush 
in stock, mail us one dollar and we will 


Money back 
Sold by 


send it to you postpaid. 
if it is not all we claim for it. 
all dealers in Canada at $1.25. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor 
Quality Hair and Military 
Brushes 


The best brushes ever offered at a 


popular price” brushes of truly won 
retailing at only 50 


eac h I he 


extra-stiff bristles, set in straight knots 


derful quality 
cents to $2.50 choice 
into a non-tarnishable aluminum face, 


Insure brushes ot remarkable pene 


trating qu ilities easy to keep clean. 
Made in several styles and finishes 
See that 
name ‘‘Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor 
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FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Florence, Massachusetts 
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Starting. Lighting & Ignition 


foe LITE has come to mean something more than 
merely a mechanical product. 

Men and women interested in automobiles have learned to 
associate its name with never-failing, instant service. 

Years have but served to strengthen and widen public con- 
fidence, until today Auto-Lite equipment is the accepted 
standard of the automobile world. 

At every tick of the clock, day and night, some of the million 
and a quarter owners of cars equipped with Auto-Lite have 
occasion to test its dependability. 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


To merit this constantly growing volume of public confidence 
places an ever-increasing obligation upon us as manufacturers. 


Our requirements must be ever more exacting, our tests ever 
more rigid, to keep pace with our ever-increasing production. 
We can only hope to maintain the high regard which has 
elevated Auto-Lite to such a place of distinction by unswerving 
determination to excel. 


Constantly increasing numbers of discriminating buyers 
expect to have their cars Auto-Lite equipped. 


DETROIT SALES OFFICE 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION 1507 KRESGE BLDG. 



















those latest airs which were being pounded 
out upon the motion-picture-show pianos; 
that one universal language of joy in cosmo- 
potitan New York. And as they came along 
I saw the woman stop their leader and ask, 
strangely enough, for the location of the 
United States sub-treasury building. I 
stopped myself to get some understanding 
of the queer scene. 

They were almost as unfamiliar as she was 
with the district, but with the avidity of 
young city dwellers at once perceived an op- 
portunity for sport, with one whose actions 
so clearly promised it. 

“What do you want it for? 
black-haired leader. 

“T went and bought this bond from off 
theGovernment,”’she answered with a slight 
Irish accent. “‘They sold it to me. I am 
going in now and make them pay for it, so 
I am.” 

A howl of laughter greeted this—soon 
hushed by the leader 

“Why wouldn’t they pay me the n?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Don’t they owe it to me?” 

‘Sure. Sure they will,’’ said one, “if you 
only ask them.”’ And gathering the neces- 
sary information from me, they led her the 
short way to the iron fence at the rear of 
the old gray building. 

‘Thereit is, mother,” they told her. “‘Go 
right in. Call them out.”” And they started 
urging her as she fumbled at the iron 
inclosure. 

Call a policeman,” advised one of them. 
“They owe you money. They lock you out. 
Call a cop. He'll make them let you in.” 

“Sure. That’s right,”’ said a second man 
with glasses and thick lips. 

And seeing me following and threatening 
to end their enjoyment of this grotesque 
by-play, they left her throwing herself 
against the fence with hysterical exclama- 
tions, and went on whistling that most re- 
cent song from the motion-picture piano, 
seeking some new excitement. 

It was with great difficulty that finally, 
with the aid of a policeman, I convinced the 
woman of the futility of her actions. And 
when I had, exhausted and disgusted, I gave 
up my wandering like a futile disembodied 
spirit about the place and decided to start 
up toward my own dwelling, buying the 
black-faced evening papers as I went. 

I could see from their headlines what they 
recognized to have happened. In spite of 
the studied attempt of the more conserva- 
tive journals to disguise it, the nation was 
paralyzed. There was not a bank in the 
country that was really solvent, and it was 
clear that the morning was expected to wit- 
ness scenes much worse than those of that 
first day. The beginning of the end was at 
hand; the savage impulse of hunger but a 
few days off, and the prompt opening of 
that endless reign of terror, which I knew 
all too well that Plangonev, smiling in his 
lodging, would now be calculating upon and 
in every way promoting. 

I could see, too — or thought I could—that 
his newspapers of the proletariat were not 
unprepared for some change. ‘Shall there 
be civil war?” inquired the leading editorial 
of one—prepared, no doubt, days before 
in which the writer, with his usual adroit- 
ness, gave solemn warning to the farmers of 
the Anti-Confiscation League against initi- 
ating violence in the United States. 

“Violence. No,” he concluded; “if any- 
one should tell you this, be sure he is an 
emissary of Capital and an enemy of the 
people. There will be no violence—unless 
the farmers force it. And this, of course, our 
American farmers will not do. They are far 
too wise, too sympathetic with the people.” 

Here was clearly someone who was fore- 
warned of coming events, I thought, and, 
smiling to himself, with his tongue in his 
cheek, already starting to shift away from 
himself the blame for an event not yet tran- 
spired, but which he expected as certainly 
as the next sunrise. 

In the news columns there was most 
evident reason for his expectations. “‘ Uni- 
versal Bankruptcy!”’ shrieked the head- 
lines. The more radical heads of the labor 
world and the Farmers’ League were out at 
once with fiery interviews. And already in 
Hell’s Kitchen—the West Side tenement 

section of the rougher and more belligerent 
laboring population of New York—there 
were starting up disturbances against the 
police. Plangonev’s plans were, as usual, 
coming at just the proper time to fruitage. 
The formula of Marx had come to its inevi- 
table conclusion in America; and now, as 
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well, the end of Capitalism was to pass at 
once into an equally inevitable violence. 
And here in the press we heard the pre- 
liminary outcries, like the chitterings of 
chimney swifts in the blue-black calm pre- 
ceding a great thunderstorm. 

I gave a groan of helplessness and fear and 
guilt when I beheld our handiwork, the sin- 
ister success of our cherished plot of debt. 

| was pushing away the journal that 1 was 
reading when by chance a page was turned, 
and I saw, buried in other news and as 
yet without details, the first story of the 
death of Plangonev at the hands of Charlotte 
Black. 

xvi 

CAN reconstruct it almost exactly, from 

the testimony of the trial and my know]l- 
edge of the actors and the scene—that ter- 
rible, fortunate and never-to-be-forgotten 
termination of that conflict, that duel be- 
tween two utterly hostile creatures, that 
final stalking down of thestrong by the weak. 

At the end of the afternoon Plangonev, 
buoyant with the utter success of Red Fri- 
day, turned his mind, not unnaturally, with 
anticipation and relief to that most beauti- 
ful woman, to whom he had promised him- 
self he would repair, gratifying himself by 
the sight at least of one of the immediate, 
tangible, personalfruitsofhisvictory. Satis- 
faction in living, as he often had said to me, 
cannot be entirely mental, even toa thinker; 
nor can we expect it to be in a normal 
human life. 

So then, leaving the slums and passing 
alone on foot through the desolate street of 
the great bourgeois, he stood at the front 
entrance of the house of Stephen Black. He 
rang the bell, and the dour-faced doorman, 
with a hesitation which Plangone v himself 
must have noted, let him in—let him in, 
and announced his coming to Miss Black 

The young woman came out then through 
the silent house, so the doorman testified, 
white as a statue and just as calm. 

‘“*My father,” she announced, standing 
in the doorway, “‘you may be surprised to 
know, died this morning.” 

It was indeed a surprise to Plangonev. 
To my knowledge he had expected Stephen 
Black to live longer—until he could force 
the residue of his property from him for his 
freedom fund, by the power, that unpleas- 
ant power given him by Black’s disease of 
fear. He stood, uncertain, gazing at her 
and at her hard calmness. 

‘Yes,” she repeated; 
o'clock.” 

And at that, she testified at her hearing, 
he looked round apparently to assure him- 
self they were alone. 

“Oh, no,” she said— purposely, of course, 
misinterpreting his movement—* please! I 
cannot have yougonow. Wehavetoomuch 
to say to each other—now. Now, espe- 
cially, I must know where I stand!” 

He watched her, she said, puzzled appar- 
ently by her hardness and self-interest 
which yet, of course, as she knew, fitted in 
so exactly with his theory of her motives, 
and those of bourgeois women as a class. 

And then she asked him about Wall 
Street—for even into that house and on 
that day the noise of Red Friday had pene- 
trated. She had heard the hoarse-voiced 
cries of the sellers of the extras calling in 
the side streets since quite early in the 
morning— before her father died and even 
while he lay dying. 

“It has come,” she said, 
expected, your day of Marx? 

And he told her of his triumph. 

“You were wise then,” she said, ‘‘ were 
you not, to rid yourself of the bonds and 
retain so much of the mone yforus?” And 
at that apparently naive identification of 
herself with him Plangonev gave a cynic’s 
smile—more at ease as, of course, she in- 
tended. 

‘But come,” she said in apparent haste, 
like a woman fleeing a physical disaster, 

“| have a number of questions I must ask 
you. Let us go where we will be away from 
the servants. Though,” she added, “ nearly 
everyone, afte rthis morning, is now asleep 
even the doctor.’ 

He watched her, still studying her, but 
now evidently sure. What else could he 
gather from that but complete surrender, 
especially with his premises, his estimate 
of women? 

“We will best go up,”’ she said, “I think, 
into the museum.” And she led the way 
through the muted corridor, over the al- 
most uncanny silence of the deep-piled 
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carpet on the floors, past the dark tapestries, 
the great vases in the dusky corners and the 
great and gloomy paintings on the wall. 

She went ahead of him, dressed in black, 
it seems, but her wonderful face and hands 
the whiter for it—a beauty which madea 
festival of mourning. And in the black lace 
at her throat one great rose-flashing dia- 
mond. And always with the clumsy auto- 
matic revolver dragging on the lace at the 
side of her skirt. 

And so they went without speaking, up 
the side stairway of the dark house, and 
came at last into the high, carved-ceilinged 
museum, that priceless room of cadaverous 
Italian figure paintings; of carved fauns 
and satyrs upon stone pedestals; of costly, 
faded, rose-pink textures against dark 
woods—the rug of the Six Hunters on the 
floor, and on the wall the great Brilliaux 
hawking tapestry of the killing of the white 
heron by the falcon, set in studied contrast 
against the dark carved walls. 

“Sit down,” she said, seating herself in 
one of the great black chairs below the 
tapestry, and indicating to him another a 
little way across, half facing her, against 
the adjoining wall. 

And he, thinking naturally—according 
to his estimate of her class—that she 
wished to complete her bargain for herself, 
sat down lighting his gaze upon her beauty, 
waiting philosophically for her to begin. 

After all, even with Stephen Black dead, 
his position was not bad, as he must have 
seen it, from the financial angle: If she had 
the right of refusal of that remaining wealth 
of her father to him, he had the same right 
against her. She could not use that fortune 
if he saw fit to bring about its confiscation 
by the state, according to already existing 
law. So they were in the position, in a way, 
of two suspicious heirs, each with one key 
required for the full combination for open- 
ing a safe-deposit box. And so he might 
feel reasonably sure, according to his in- 
terpretation of her psychology, that both 
she and the remaining money would even- 
tually be his. 

He sat down, watching and appraising 
her. She might be moved, he assumed, 
by the double disaster of the day and by 
thoughts of her future. But underneath, 
he saw, she was as hard and resistant as 
she was beautiful. 

It was hot—close, after the continued 
hot weather, even in that great protected 
room. The windows were open upon the 
street. And across from Central Park they 
heard the raucous cries of the extra news- 
boys—as all could through the whole city 
that day—calling out the end of the world. 
Charlotte Black shuddered—no mere act- 
ing, after that morning! 

“Tell me,” she said quickly, and there 
was real poignancy in her voice, “what has 
happened. What you did to-day upon the 
Street.” 

And, smiling, thinking perhaps how many 
times she might have asked the same ques 
tion of her father in days gone by, he 
brought out the points of attack and col 
lapse in Red Friday. Exultant, urged on 
as well by the not unhuman stimulus of the 
excitement and deep attention of a beauti 
ful woman— for whom he would eventually 
reach out his hand—he went, under her 
skilled guidance, into every detail; she, of 
course—as we saw later—storing it away 
in that remarkable memory of hers, an 
inheritance no doubt from her father. 

“You were wise,” she said with her 
flattering appeal to him again, ‘‘to sell, and 
hold what you did for us. I do not belie ve 
my father himself could have done better 

‘It was nothing,” said Pl: angone\ v, 
touched no doubt by the flattery, but not 
showing it. “‘l followed merely a necessary 
law.” 

He sat now, sure of her, more at ease and 
less upon his guard, a figure rough, uncouth, 
coarsely dressed, a spectacle not unlike a 
stained and muddy officer of an invading 
force taking his sprawling ease in a house 
the palace of some highbred woman of the 
enemy. She, white in her black dress, sat 
underneath the great hawking tapestry; 
he in his dingy clothes, beneath and a little 
to one side of the meager, crooked figures of 
a crucifixion in a black frame, painted in 
the early Italian style. And then once 
more from outside the woman heard the 
cries of the hoarse newsboys in the dis- 
tance-—and went on. 

‘‘But now,” she asked quickly, ‘‘now 
that your day has come— what next?” 





returned Plangonev, 
“Who is there that 


“Who can say?” 
at his smiling ease. 
should know?” 

And she waited, knowing now from his 
whole attitude that he would talk— as men 
will, at their ease, after a victory, to a 
woman; talk to themselves, purge their 
souls of pride and vanity to a listening 
woman. 

“Who can say?” said Plangonev. “It 
is chemistry, that is all!” 

“Chemistry !"’ she repeated. 

“Why not?” he said. “That is the foun 
dation, isit not? All we know of ourselves, 
of life you--I-—all men!” And he went 
on, outlining again that fundamental fatal- 
istic faith of his. 

‘““What is human life? A few plain, basic 
chemical impulses. Hunger. The attrac- 
tion between you and me~— the sexes!" he 
said, and smiled a smile of most unpleasing 
significance at her, while she sat still, only 
that her right hand moved involuntarily 
the slight fraction of an inch toward her 
pocket beneath the lace at her right side. 

‘That,” he said, drawn on and away 
from considering her, she saw, by his theory 
and his desire of self-explanation—‘‘that is 
simple and well known. What is organic 
life, either as it comes rising first from the 
sea water, or yet as it flows to-day through 
cities and societies? A few simple chemical 
and electrical impulses with known laws! 

“But beyond this,” he continued, ‘‘so- 
ciety at large is yet too complex for our 
present knowledge to be foreseen exactly 
in all details. A complicated series of re 
actions in a great organic compound, mil 
lions of possible combinations as in — let us 
say —a modern high explosive 

‘Some general rules, certainly, we know,” 
he stated, “as in the law of Marx— some 
general, unavoidable laws in the chemistry 
of nations that is all!” 

**But you know you must know — some- 
thing of the future now,” she insisted. 

‘Some general reactions, yes, which we 
must provoke as we can-— as we have in 
this already. As we have known, for in 
stance, what would happen here in the past 
under the law of Marx, so now we know 
somewhat at least of what shall happer 
next, by experiments, by watching what 
occurs in Russia, in Germany, in the old 
and new revolutions in France.” 

“Violence!” exclaimed the woman, “ An- 
archy!” 

“Why not?” he said. “Fora time. It 
has always come. It is inevitable. Mean- 
while, we make the new foundations. We 
sweep away the rubbish.” 

‘The rubbish!” she cried out. 

“We recognize at last what we are—the 
real rules of liv ing, the chemistry of human 
lifeand motive,” he cried, his eyes sparkling 
again at his old theory. ‘‘We see what it i 
The rest we sweep away. Your so-called 
spiritual life. Your bourgeois superstitions 
that smear and cloud the human intellect 
Your bourgeois family that preys upon the 
worker for its young and its captive women; 
your bourgeois state that kills the worker 
for new markets; your bourgeois priest who 
calls to the worker to be pe acefully killed 
for the God of the holy ten per cent.” 

And at that, partly no doubt to cover up 
her real emotions, the woman gave a little 
laugh. 

‘You laugh,” he said quickly with an 
almost threatening look. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘at myself! At 
women and your bourgeois emotions your 
amusing emotions of property, which you 
now dismiss entirely. What will become 
of us when they have gone?” she asked 
lightly, mocking him, with lips that were 
very dry, she testified 

“You will get used to it, my dear,” he 
answere “dd, smiling now 

**No supers titions,”’ she said “No God, 
no country, no family,” she went on, rally 
ing him. ‘Merely internationalism and a 
general state of chemistry. It sounds amus 
ing—exciting even. But it will be a new 
place for mere woman, this new world of 
yours, without the old emotions.”’ 

‘We shall see,”’ he answered, smiling in 
return. “‘They will no longer need them, 
perhaps, under the new freedom. They car 
get along without the sweet stickiness of 
their old emotional Te . 

‘No family,”’ she said, challenging him 
now, “‘and no marriage q* 

“For the present, yes,”” he said, shifting 
his ground alittle; “if they wishit!”’ And he 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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These signs, at the intersection of the Lincoln Highway and the 
Jeannette Road, 26 miles east of Pittsburgh, point the way to what is 
l, conceded to be one of the most modern factories in the rubber industry— 
A factory that has grown, in less than a decade, from unpretentious 
, beginnings to one of the largest manufacturers of exclusively high-grade 
tires in the United States. 

i “Makers also of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested "’ 

os PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER GOMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 
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“Troy Trailers are easily operated on Congested 
Streets and Piers, and so have proved very satis- 
factory.”.—-AMERICAN DOCK CO., N. Y. 
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It takes as much engineering 
skill to build a Troy Trailer as 
it does to build the best truck 


In the most congested cities and in country hauling, behind 
86 makes of trucks, in 209 lines of business, Troy Trailers are 
making money for their owners 


Robbins & Myers Co.—‘‘ We are hauling practically double tonnage Saxon Motor Co.—“A very cheap way to reduce our cost of freight 


with one motor truck.” 

Pillsbury Flour Mills—‘ Have just purchased a second one.” 

Oscar F. Mayer & Bro.—“ Your Trailer is bringing us big dividends 
every day.” 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—‘** Of great value— proven satisfactory.’ 

Continental Motors Corp.—“ Helping us considerably in solving our 
transportation problem.” 

Hendee Mfg. Co.—‘The fact that we ordered another Troy Trailer 
shows our confidence.” 

Studebaker Corp.—‘ Get excellent service from them.” 


Oldest and largest makers of Trailers, making possible 
highest grade construction at lowest cost 


handling.” 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—‘‘ We find them very economical and a 
saving in labor.” 
Bethlehem Steel Co.—‘“‘Saved us considerable expense.” 
Prest-O-Lite Co.—‘ Will do everything that the makers claim for it.”’ 
Procter & Gamble Co.—‘ Troy Trailers are the best buy on the 
market today.” 


Send for booklet ‘‘Some Users’’ of Troy Trailers—from 
single-truck owners to fleet operators. 


The Troy Wagon Works Co., Troy, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 103) 
smiled a smile, she said, more unpleasant 
than his frowning. 

‘And yet,”’ she went on, avoiding his 
glance again, apparently thinking, ‘this 
is not Russia. This is the U Inited States.” 

**Have I said otherwise?”’’ he asked her, 
amused. 

‘‘How can you be sure,”’ she persisted, 
‘that your chemistry — your expectation of 
violence and anarchy— must come here?” 

‘It will be the same,” he said with con- 
fident amusement—‘‘the same, only much 
more!” 

‘“Why?” she asked directly. 

“It all depends— this violence— upon the 
bourgeois, their resistance of us. The 
bourgeois, they will wish, certainly, some 
violence at least!’’ he said and laughed. 
‘As in Russia. The capitalistic system is 
much deeper rooted here and the emotions 
of property. So much more then they will 
resist. The agrarians—this Anti-Confisca- 
tion League of the agrarians and their 
friends—what were the Russian peasants 
to these? Bah! Driven cattle. No,’ he 
said with triumphant cruelty, ‘‘the chemi- 
cals here are stronger and newer. The re- 
action will be more. Very soon we shall 
hear the machine guns pop here also. And 
the looters of the bourgeois stealings! It 
is ine vitable.” 

‘Of itself?” 
nothing but its own force? 

For she was now, of course, close to what 
he must know. 

“It should be assisted aoe, no doubt 
the natural course of events by the mixing 
of the chemicals, let us say,”’ he told her 
“as it has been in the past.” 

And she led him by her skillful flattery 
through the whole tale which she had only 
dimly guessed when he had talked before. 

few agents provoc ate urs here and 
there, no doubt,”’ he said, ‘‘as in the past.” 
And he named them, with place and time: 
the past agents and those for the future. 
‘A few of these conscious,”’ he said, “but 
mostly blundering fools, who acted for us 
without knowledge!” And he told her, 
laughing, also of these. And she saw 
now—she thought she saw, as she had 
hoped—that there were documents, in- 
criminating documents, which he might 
have with him. 

And then for the third time she heard 
from the outside that hoarse cry again, 
louder still in that silent room—that cry of 
some other newsboy, passing for some un- 
known reason of his own down or across the 
desolate street of the great bourgeois. And 
again she shuddered. For it reminded her 
once more, of course, of the same cries 
through the window in the death room that 
morning—those cries of the end of the 
world which had come into the last restless, 
fearful dreams of Stephen Black, helping, 
no doubt, to hurry him to death. 

She shuddered, for she saw the scene 
again. But then, too, she heard again the 
promise she had made herself articulately 
then—that this man, this murderer of her 
father, should not go on his triumphant 
way forever! And so now she started on 
that final inquiry of hers. 

“You can say this,” facing him, “to a 
woman!” 

“What?” 

‘About the future. What you and these 
others, with your fund of freedom, are 
about to do.” 

“No doubt,” 
her. 

“But would you say it to a man who 
knows about such things? How could you 
prove it? How can you show it--to con- 
vince me? Ordo you dare?” she cried, and 
sat waiting now—her very heartbeat wait- 
ing—for his answer. 

" te hy not?” said Plangonev imperturb- 
abl “Why not now?” And he took 
iene a soiled and greasy leather pocket 
portfolio that first paper—that Document 
No. 1 of the trial, that list of the fellow con- 
spirators. ‘‘Why not now?” he said, and 
reaching forward held it toward her. 

“*May I see it?” she asked, and took it 
daintily, deftly avoiding the touch of Plan- 
gonev’s fingers. .She read it carefully and 

aidit on herlap. “Is that all?” she asked. 

Then, one by one, he passed the others 
over—the list of larger payments from the 
freedom fund, the help in election districts, 
the advertising in certain papers. She rez ad 
them and let them lie upon her lap. But 
now, when she had them all, her right hand 
stole and lay continuously in that pocket, 
within the lace of her skirt. 

She had now all she could have hoped for, 
all she had thought to get in past weeks. 


she cried. ‘‘ Will it come by 


” 


said Plangonev, studying 
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And even now it might not be too late 
though her father was now dead—to help 
the country as a whole. There must be 
some authority somewhere still, she as- 
sumed, where the presentation of such proof 
as she could now give might arrest the 
general disaster which was now so immi- 
nent. But the question for her at the min- 
ute was how to keep what she had now 
acquired; to bring away those papers— and 
herself! She had deliberately lured him 
here for this—using what powers of attrac- 
tion she had for him, as she testified later. 
Now she must extricate herself, by guile if 
possible, by violence if necessary; though, 
so she always protested, she hoped to do 
this without killing him. 

He may have sensed something of this 
in her manner, for now he looked at her, 
reaching out his hand. 

‘Now having read them,” 
will return them, please!” 

“Not yet,” she answered him at once. 
“Not till you and I have talked.” 

“Talked!” he said more loudly. 
what?” 

“‘Upon ourselves,” 
plans for what must come! 

Then he sat back smiling, but watching 
her now narrowly. 

“Very good,” he said; 
what?” 

“I must have some rights, some powers, 
myself,” she said, “in this, if everything, 
as it seems to me, if the world is to become 
a matter of chemistry from now on.” 

“Have you not enough power now?” he 
asked, wate hing. 

“What? 

“You have still,” he argued, ‘‘the con- 
trol of the money we shall have—the fund 
of your father’s,’”’ he said, changing sud- 
denly the ending of his speech. 

“How much control,” she returned, 

“‘when you once take it in your hands?” 

“But this,” he said, shifting ground, 
“which you now have, what use would 
these papers be in the new conditions? 
What use in any conditions,” he said, now 
rising—‘“‘except to do me damage—now? 

“Give them to me!” he demanded 
sharply, and moved toward her. 

‘No!” she said, and rose herself, step- 
ping backward, holding the papers with one 

and behind her; and with the other bring- 
ing out at last the hidden pistol. 

“So,” said Plangonev, speaking slowly, 
eying her; “that is it!’ 

“That is it,” she said after him, and 
started back another step, holding her 
weapon somewhat awkwardly before her. 

And at that, seeing her, Plangonev 
laughed and jumped, not toward her or 
away from her, but to one side; to the cor- 
ner of the room near where she had first 
placed herself, the corner where the electric 
call bells were set into the wall. 

She had made in her excitement a false 
move, she saw. She had not planned for 
outside aid. It was scarcely an enterprise 
to be trusted to the chatter of servants. 
She had taken the chance deliberately, 
with her eyes open, reflecting naturally on 
the conditions of the time which made such 
a step necessary for a woman, but still, 
with her native independence and a 
woman’s natural reticence concerning her 
action, deciding to go her own way and 
keep her own counsel. And now she won- 
dered when she saw him between her and 
outside assistance—when she stood alone 
with him on that empty floor, in that great 
high silent room, full of the inanimate 
carved and painted witnesses upon the 
standards and on the walls—now indeed 
the question came sharply to her whether 
she had not been overconfident in herself. 

“So!” said Plangonev, wate hing her nar- 
rowly from across the room. ‘“‘ Treachery!” 
And he laughed. 

He would not kill her, of course, she told 
herself. But that, of course, was not now 
seeing his face—what she feared. She was 
not a woman to him now, she saw; she was 
an enemy. Or rather—much worse—she 

was both a woman and an enemy. 

She stood facing him with her unaccus- 
tomed weapon; still, except for her obvious 
awkwardness, outwardly calm and confi- 
dent of herself. 

‘‘No,”’ she said, and smiled back. ‘‘ Not 
treachery! The era of chemistry when 
each one fights for himself.” 

And again the Russian laughed. 

“An apt pupil,” he said. “‘But what,’ 
he asked, “what do you fight for? to 
what end?” 

“ Against you 


he said, ‘‘ you 


“Upon 


she answered. “Our 


“concerning 


,”’ she said, ‘‘and your inev- 


itable laws of society. Your new chemical 
freedom.” 
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“Against the laws of Nature, no doubt,” 


he said. “‘ The certainty of the time. 

**Possibly,”’ she answered. 

“You do not care then,”’ he returned, 
smiling still, ‘for our new freedom?” 

“No,” she answered him sharply, ‘not 
so far as I have seen it. The new freedom, 
the scientific freedom, is too free for me, I 
fear. And not particularly attractive,”’ she 
said with light scorn—‘‘this natural free- 
dom of the laws of chemistry working in 
men like you.” 

“It amuses you, it would seem,” said 
Plangonev briefly —‘‘my definition.” 

“Why not?” she returned, mocking him 

“ According to your theory, 1 myself am 
that amusing thing, a woman, a com- 
pound,” she proceeded, paraphrasing him, 
“of the bourgeois emotions, of the emo- 
tions of property, of the exploded beliefs in 
home and country and religion.” 

“So it seems,” he said, now in his turn 
probably stimulating her to talk. 

“Yes,”’ she said, facing him, remember- 
ing all the happenings of that day, “I am 
all that—all you have described me. I had 
no idea before what I actually was.” 

He let down his hands now, leaning 
— the wall, appare *ntly in surrender, 

sa stimulus to her rising confidence 

* Yes,’ she said with bitter voice and 
spirit; “‘it would have amused you greatly 
to see it, | know, my emotion for my father 
when he died this morning. A hard man, I 
know, to many people, but still to me my 
father. Curious, was it not, and most illog- 
ical, my plan to defend him from you— by 
what powers of interesting you I had— 
until finally he could die, at least, in peace 
from you? Yet I did it finally,” she cried 
with bitter triumph, “what I first planned 
to do.” 

Plangonev stood silent, 
hoping for her to go on. 

‘His death,’”’ she said harshly again, 

“hurried by you, and my watching it help- 
less, are all most amusing examples of a 
woman’s feelings. But after that, still more 
amusing—I would not have believed it of 
myself —I felt again that last extreme bour- 
geois emotion, that love of country that 
you social chemists all so logically detest. 
Yes, there was even some traditional re- 
ligion in it, I think, in my plan to best you. 
I would not have believed it of myself. 

“‘T mean it,”’ she said briefly; ‘‘I am not 
jesting. I would not have believed it of my- 
self three years ago. I would have laughed 
as heartily as you—as I did laugh often 
when you told me—at the thought that I 
myself was such a creature as you described, 
a compound of your exploded bourgeois 
emotions, or that I could have done what 
I have done to you, used—what shall we 
say ?—my more primitive powers of attrac- 
tion, till I have finally trapped and cap- 
tured you!” 

It must have been at that time, she 
thinks, when she grew most confident and 
most excited, that he must in some way 
have taken from that small standard beside 
him that weapon, that ancient missal with 
metal edges, and put it behind his back. 

“And now,” he said, still keeping her 
talking—‘‘now that you have me as you 
wish, what next?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
turned quickly. 

“What have I done? To what authority 
will you take me?” 

That question puzzled her and dispir- 
ited her and set her thinking, as he ex- 
pected. Her knowledge of what she could 
do with her evidence was limited at best, 
and now, after the great change of that 
day, she was less confident. 

‘I can take it to any of the authorities, 
of course,” she answered vague ly, but ina 
sure and steady voice. 

And he laughed. 

“On what ground? 
ties?” 

“To the next police station, if neces- 
sary,”’ she answered him at random. 

And at that he laughed louder than ever, 
and as he laughed he threw the little metal- 
edged book at her, and as it struck her, 
throwing down her arm and knocking out 
of her hand the weapon, he hurled himself 
after it. 

He was slower, of course, than a younger 
man. That was what probably saved her 
that and the rug of the Six Hunters. She 
stooped, a little dazed, to catch up her 
weapon, and as she did so his foot caught 
upon the edge of the rug, and she saw his 
face, as he came falling toward her in an 
unclean agony of haste—the face of a man 
in absolute savagery and hate, falling for- 
ward and clutching her about the knees. 


passive, only 


she re- 


To what authori- 
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She had now regained her weapon, her 
papers flying from her other hand. But she 
must still turn it toward him. This she 
managed to do— in time. And it was then 
that the first shot was fired, piercing the 
Russian’s right arm. 

This, of course, made them more equal in 
strength for the continuing struggle. For 
it must continue, naturally, by the neces 
sity of either side. He fell, she said—went 
down with the impact of the shot — but with 
the endurance of his kind was on his knees 
again, his strength not yet much impaired. 
And she herself, sickened, revolted, in a 
numbness of excitement and fear, recoiled, 
but still fortunately held her weapon, which 
now he was struggling to take from her. 

And so mutely the two struggled— those 
two most opposite creatures, those two 
personifications of different ideals and civ- 
ilizations, a woman of our time and a Bol- 
shevist—struggled on in that great dark 
room with the strangely mingled symbols 
of past civilizations and ideals round them, 
the fauns and satyrs on the standards; the 
Christs and saints and pain-crooked mar- 
tyrs — the wall; and overshadowing all 
the huge tapestry of the hunting nobles. 

She gave herself up almost for lost. She 
could cad free her elbow from his grasp; 
but‘then by a great final effort she trans 
ferred her weapon to her other hand. And 
then at last the second shot was fired, and 
Plangonev sank finally before her, a dingy 
figure, stretched out at last, face down- 
ward, upon the new and brighter stain, 
which grew against the old and faded pink 
of the priceless rug of the Six Hunters 

She stood panting and listening. No one 
had heard them apparently, the sound of 
the shots dying within that isolated room 
and floor. She stood there for a moment 
gathering back her strength; and then 
dragged herself, in her torn clothing, to the 
hallway—to the nearest telephone in the 
house—shutting shudderingly behind her 
as she went the great door into that high 
room with that coarse dead figure upon its 
floor, and the congregations of silent wit 
nesses upon its standards and its walls. 

She took the telephone in her shaking 
hands, and gave — half automatically in her 
weakness — the call for the police. 

**] must report to you,” the officer at the 
police desk heard, listening, ‘1 have killed 
a man—a robber. A robber of the world!” 
he thought he heard her say, her voice ris 
ing. ‘‘The man who has destroyed the 
United States.” 

And following that he heard a heavy fal!, 
and then silence over the wire 

There behind her, in that house of fear, 
by a strange irony of fate, the two prime 
movers in the plot of debt lay dead to- 
gether under the same roof, each from the 
unseen powers that he himself had evoked. 


xix 


T HAS been deemed strange, this sharp 

final turning in the plot of debt. The 
trap was set, the secret pitfall dug, the 
game all driven; there seemed no reason 
able possibility of escape, when suddenly, 
on the verge of their destruction, a nation 
and a civilization were released by the 
weak hand of a woman. 

All this seems strange. 
other impulse, I ask, could possibly have 
accomplished it? There was but one thing 
concededly that did or could release the na 
tion from its danger—a sudden general 
emotional impulse; a great appeal to the 
traditional emotions of the people, driving 
them to action. For every one well know 
to-day it was just this outburst of Plango 
nev’s detested and, I believe, always feared 
emotions of property —the emotions of fam 
ily and nation and religion— which finally 
overthrew the Russian and his plans. And 
where, may | ask, do these emotions center 
if not on woman? 

To be explicit and particular, what other 
story but that of Charlotte Black’s action 
would have arrested the attention of the 
American press on a day like Red Friday; 
and carried across the country on even 
terms with the story of the disaster, at one 
and the same time, an explanation, a warn- 
ing and an emotional impulse to opposi 
tion. An American woman, rich, beautiful, 
finely reared, had killed an anarchist, a se 
cret Russian agent, in her home, defending 
at once her dying father, her person and her 
country. And this story, we may be sure, 
lost nothing in the hands of the American 
journalist, trained through his lifetime for 
just such a story’s telling. 

A general shudder passed across the 
country. Man and wife and family grew 

(Conctuded on Page 110) 
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When I say a Willard Battery 
with Threaded Rubber Insulation 
is ‘‘bone dry,”’ I don’t mean that 
the acid solution has been emptied 
out of it. 


I mean that it has never had 
any solution put into it—which 


is a very different thing. Any 


storage battery can be emptied 
and shipped empty provided it is 
filled again at an early date, 
plates 


which is necessary when 
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“Bone-Dry” Means Willard 


and insulation are not bone dry, 
but wet. 

With a Bone-Dry Willard Bat- 
tery, there is not a bit of moisture 
in plates or insulation from the 
time the battery is completed 
at the factory until it is made 
ready for use on your car. You 
can get this absolute bone dryness 
only in the Willard Battery with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


To you as a car owner, Bone- 








STORAGE 
BATTERY | 


Dry means two things, both ex- 
tremely important: 


First—that you can be much more 
certain of getting a battery without 
waiting for a factory shipment, because 
dealers can keep complete stocks of 
bone dry batteries brand new on their 
shelves for an indefinite period without 
deterioration. 


Second—that you can be absolutely 
sure of brand-new conditions of the 
battery, whether on a new car, or 
bought to replace the one you are now 
using. 
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Hasn’t had a 
drop of acid solu- 
tion or any mois- 
ture in either 
plates or insula- 














—until it 1s filled 
and charged at 
the Willard Ser- 


vice Station. 


After I fill the battery, chemical 
action goes on just as in any other 
battery, and ordinary battery care 
is needed. Pure water should be 
put in to keep the solution always 
above the top of the plates. A 
hydrometer test should be taken 
every week or two. The battery 
must not be allowed to suffer from 
neglect, thirst, starvation, over- 
heating, or any of the things that 
might shorten its life. 
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Threaded Rubber Insulation 


Any battery will serve better 
if it gets proper care, but other 
things being equal the battery 
with the insulation that is longest 
lived and best protects the plates 
will serve the longest. 


There’s plenty of proof of this 
in the record made by Threaded 
Rubber Insulation. 

Three years ago you had not even 
heard of Threaded Rubber Insulation, 
yet in that year 35,000 Willard Batteries 
protected by it, went into new cars. 


serene 
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A large percentage of those three-year- 
old batteries are in use today. 

There’s the evidence—not what en- 
gineers say Threaded Rubber Insulation 
ought to do, or what it could do in a 
well-cared-for battery, but what it 
actually has done. It is evidence that 
is worth a good deal of careful thought 
when you are buying a new car, or a 
battery to replace the one you now have. 

Ask us to tell you more about Willard 
Threaded Rubber Insulation, also for 
a copy of the booklet ‘‘The Wick of the 
Willard.” 

Willard Service. 
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closer to one, on farm and in city, as they 
locked the doors upon their homes that 
night; the politic ians gave out oratorical 
interviews; ministers preached warnings; 
and the very newspapers upon which 
llangonev most depended for his change 
the press of the proletariat ran up the na- 
tional flag at the head of their columns and 
kept it there for days and days. The whole 

suntry was swept, in fact, by a wildfire of 
id racial, tribal, national emotions. It was 
the desire of all to get together in any way 
possible and avoid the threatened chaos 
the certain anarchy that had ruled in 
Russia 

What other agency, I ask, could have at 
once awakened the necessary impetus 
through such action but the story of an 
American woman attacked and defending 
herself in her own home? And when there 
was added to this the documents secured 
by Charlotte Black, proving the secret con- 
piracy of this foreigner, a Russian Bol- 

hevik—hated and feared as this very name 
had grown to be by any property holder or 
individualist across the world— the reac- 
tion to old conditions in the supremely in- 
dividualistic United States, no matter what 
sacrifices must now be made.to resecure 
them, was certain. The country threw 
itself at once into the arms of the farmers of 
the Anti-Confiscation League, who took on, 

sidering the circumstances of the past, 
almost too stern a power. The labor lead 
ers, even the most extreme, counseled now 
the greatest moderation and conciliation; 
the most rigid bureaucrats at Washington 
were willing to concede possible faults in 
governmental operation; and by a general 
consent and applause the present universal 
moratorium and state of concessions on all 
ides were established, which are now ex- 
pected to bring about before long a modi- 
tied return to old conditions in the United 
States, And, of course, all this has been 
greatly aided by the scurrying and scuttling 
back, and eager assistance in reéstablishing 
old conditions, of those who have reason 
to fear that they will be implicated di- 
rectly or indirectly with the plot of debt, 
the trials for which are now following the 
merely formal trial and triumphant ac- 
quittal of Charlotte Black. 

She, of course, has become now almost a 
national heroine, with a general idealiza- 
tion of her character and motives, to which, 
however much I may subscribe as being 
typical of the value of woman's deepest 
instincts, I still must somewhat qualify in 
regard to her personally. However, I will 
concede my motives are perhaps mixed, 
and I should not say this. It was Charlotte 
Black's testimony indeed that absolved and 
released me personally from the charge of 
conspiracy in the plot of debt, yet on 
grounds most unflattering to me. 

“The Reverend Mr. Todd was a poor dupe 
of Flangonev's,” she testified, ‘emotionally 
misled. Merely a poor pacifist. He would 
have willingly assisted me in my last fight 
against the Russian, I know—if I had 
wanted him. But what woman would go 


for aid to a pacifist, after their pronounce- 
ments on the women of Belgium? 
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It has seemed to me, personally, that this 
was unnecessarily severe. Yet because of 
it, and from entire lack of evidence of any 
overt practical act of mine in the matter, I 
was at last released, while others, far less 
at the center of the movement, have been 
condemned, or are still in the hazard of 
their life or liberty, for treason. 

I am away from it all, of course, to a very 
large extent now. But occasionally I drop 
in on my friends the amateur saviors and 
discuss the affairs of the day. Poor people! 
The changes that have come upon them 
on both sides, as it were, from the loss of 
their incomes, and from the reluctance of 
the time longer to hear them— have thrown 
them more and more in upon themselves. 
They sit quite often now all day, and talk 
and talk in the now somewhat shabby room 
of the Man With the Spats. 

I was in there no later than this after- 
noon; and by chance I found again the 
young observer with horn glasses, who had 
visited Russia, talking of the Russian mir. 

“There will be a revolt,”’ he said, “ before 
many years; a revolt from this wild ridicu- 
lous recrudesce nce of the bourgeois emo- 
tions we see all round us now. And when 
that time comes we must not forget the 
fellowship, the mutual aid, the germs of a 
new communism contained for us in the 
mir of Russia.” 

And at that I sprang up. 

“The mir!” I almost shouted. ‘The 
mir!” I confess I was very nervous and 
overwrought. ‘Communism—socialism 
common property new! I am sick to death 
of hearing it. New,’ I said; “yes, to the 
college sophomore in his winter term—new 
by right of prior discovery; new to the 
dilettante mind, permanently arrested in a 
sophomoric stage of growth; new to the 
newly read laboring man! And historically 
the oldest thing on man’s earth! 

“New!” I said, growing more and more 
excited. “‘ No; older than Stonehenge, older 
than the kitchen middens of Europe, when 
savage men lived in level equality with 
their dogs; old as the beginnings of the 
re ace!’ 

No one, strangely enough, seemed to 
wish to interrupt me as I talked, all being 
perhaps surprised at my sudden and long 
pent outburst. The man with the longish 
hair looked up at me merely and rolled his 
head upon his hands—evidently that day 
with one of his severe headaches. The man 
with the military beard sat staring in gloomy 
resolution at the wall. But the plump wife— 
once so wealthy—of the man with the long- 
ish hair looked up at me from her sewing 
for the first time that I remembered with 
approval, her eyes inciting me to go on. 

did so. 

“Common property!" I cried. “It was 
once all common property. Common prop- 
erty in women, common property in 
children in a general howling tribal pack; 
common property in a cave dwelling. Com- 
mon property in herds and crops and lands. 
Were they any better for it—the women or 
the children or the crops or the cattle? Or 
did Western Europe discard this herd life 
and leave it to Eastern Europe and the 
Amazon Valley and the Congo?” 
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And I saw the Man With the Spats nod- 
ding gravely to himself. 

‘Did or did not man gradually and pain- 
fully build up,” I demanded, “the other 
thing—the individualist and the individual 
property? Is it something to be ashamed 
of or rejoice in that gradually, in the slow 
process of time, man required and secured 
property in the faith of one woman of his 
own; and by this acquired and insured a 
property in children of his own; and for 
these that he held and defended a home of 
his own, and a tribe, and a nation—yes, and 
even a belief!” 

The young student of the mir stood 
looking at me wide-eyed, as one hearing 
blasphemy. But I was excited; I drove 
right on. 

‘The emotions of property—the bour- 
geois standards and impulses !’ ” I eried, 
warming to my theme. ‘“ They are ridicu- 
lous, are they not? The adit-miheaed bour- 
geois home, the Fourth of July orator, the 
evangelistic howler! They are absurd 
yes!" I said. “ But when these are gone,” 
I demanded—‘‘what? What then? A 
general riot of organic chemistry, with 
Plangonevs leading? Do you like that 
more? 

“No,” I said. “Laugh if you wish to. 
These much-flouted impulses, these old 
emotions of ours, are founded on some- 
thing deep—the traditions and stimuli of 
the life history of a civilization. They con- 
stitute a real impulse at least, a constant, 
common call to work for and fight for and 
improve something of your own, and your- 
self! Something less grandiose, less pretty 
in the statement, perhaps, but more genuine 
and driving—much—than the worship of 
mathematics or chemistry or sociology or 
the Milky Way, or some one of the ten 
thousand easy, high-sounding cults of evo- 
lution of the late nineteenth century.” 

And now the wife of the man with the 
long hair nodded decidedly. 

“Oh, evolution,” I almost shouted now 
“Evolution, what theories have not been 
committed in your name! By Germanssince 
1860 — Nietzsche, Haeckel, Marx—a host of 
secondhand prophets, of mad tailors, strut- 
ting and mouthing in coats made over from 
the stolen mantle of a giant. Evolution,’ 

I said scornfully, “the inevitable law of 
Marx! 

“‘Inevitable—the law of Marx? Inevita- 
ble, yes,” Isaid. For I had thought deeply 
on the subject those past few months. 
“Inevitable for a people who did not value 
their liberties sufficiently to guard them. 
Inevitable as the laws of chemistry, work- 
ing on a costly book, dropped from the 
hands of a careless servant into a fire; as 
the laws of gravity dragging at an auto- 
mobile left standing with brakes unset upon 
aslope! Inevitable, yes, as all degradation 
to those who do not care to guard their 
possessions, as individual liberty always 
must be guarded. Inevitable, no doubt, to 
us, in the state of fat and reckless abandon 
into which this nation came before and 
after the Great War. Every man for him- 
self, grabbing from the other. Every laborer 
clutching all he could take and giving back 
as little as he could. And on the other side, 
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worst of all, the great bourgeois and their 
fat lawyers, sucking the corporations at 
every pore; set thick on every great grow- 
ing business enterprise as plant lice upon a 
green garden shrub in a rainy June! 

“But for that reason,” I inquired, “‘shall 
we tear up the garden? Shall we destroy a 
civilization when all its roots are sound, 
and all it really needs is more care and 
pruning and spraying? 

“But no!” I said bitterly. ‘“‘We had to 
come to this, to the sheer abyss, to the 
edge of a backward fall of forty centuries 
before we stopped. If we have stopped!” 
I said, and checked myself and got up 

I saw I had evoked unexpected emotions 
among my friends, the emotionally unem- 
ployed. The Man With the Spats sighed 
softly and inserted another Russian ciga- 
rette in his long holder. The man with the 
military beard sat silent, staring at the 
wall, not a word of argument out of him. 
The young student of the mir still stood 
staring at me, surprised at my harangue, a 
singularly innocent milk-fed Aes upon his 
face, | thought, watching him, with his 
mouth as round as his horn glasses. The 
man with the longish hair sat upon the 
lounge, still rolling his head in his long cold 
hands. But his wife, formerly so unrespon- 
sive to me, when I was done suddenly laid 
down her sewing, and getting up without 
a word shook me warmly by the hand. 

I was abashed, ashamed. After all, who 
was I, after what I had done, to come here 
endeavoring to take away from these poor 
folks that last bare comfort of their theo- 
ries? 

But then, while I stood embarrassed as 
if upon a hinge, the young observer in horn 
glasses turned and with a sudden straight- 
ening of the shoulders faced me. 

**Y ou— are —a— renegade—socialist!"’ 
he said slowly, as one pronouncing anath- 
ema. 

“*No,” I replied; “‘I am an individualist. 
I did not know it, but I am. I am an 
American—the most extreme individualist 
of all. For the individualists came West, 
conquering the world. And here we are! 
The communists remained always in the 
rear —in the East. If you like them why 
not go back there—to Russia?”’ 

And with that, ashamed again of my 
excess of feeling, I turned abruptly and 
went out during the general silence. And 
from there passed home thoughtfully to my 
lodgings. 

“But what a pity it all is,” I said to 
myself. ‘‘The difficulty we have all got 
ourselves into by our pure carelessness and 
lack of appreciation and care and willing- 
ness to build up our liberties when we had 
them! What a long and tedious burden 
was laid upon us by this government waste 
and debt; and the quarreling and blunder- 
ing and misunderstandings of different fac- 
tions — between capital and labor, farm and 
city! What a pity we could not have fore- 
seen and started to prevent this situation 
in which we now find ourselves when we 
might so easily have done so three or four 
short years ago!” 


THE END) 
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The Deeper Meaning 
of Memorial Day 


HILE primarily a nation’s tribute to its 

heroic dead, Memorial Day affords oppor- 
tunity for the expression of tender sentiments 
in both a private and a public manner. 


On this day the thoughts of all Americans turn 
to the departed, no matter what the place or 
cause of death. Wreaths are placed on graves, 
new memorials are erected, plans for new 
memorials are made. And either of the three 
privileges is as sacred as the others. 


Memorial Day is the most fitting time for dedi- 
cating such memorials. Why not consult your 
dealer now and start your plans so that the new 
memorial may be dedicated on or near this 
national day of tribute? 


Ask him to tell you about the merits and advantages 
of Dark Barre Granite—The Rock of Ages. 


In beauty, in adaptability to perfect polishing or any 
treatment, and in sturdiness of texture that gives it 
the character of real permanence, The Rock of Ages 
represents all that a material for memorials, public 
or private, pretentious or inexpensive, should be. 


A handsomely illustrated book, “‘The Rock 
of Ages,” will be sent to you on request. 
Any dealer in memorials can show you 
specimens and tell you about the supe- 

rior qualities of this enduring stone. 


Boutwell, Milne & 


Varnum Company 
Department A 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Quarries at Barre, Vt. 
The Granite 
Center of 
the World 








To reassure himself he took her well-worn 
picture from his pocket and smiled at it 
fondly as he remembered a certain dan- 
gerous night when after three sleepless days 
he had gone to sleep in the midst of giving 
an order, and in that brief moment had 
dreamed, with delicious irrelevance, of 
holding Miss Edythe Cholmondley tight 
in his arms and of kissing her wealth of 
yellow hair. And he had heard her say as 
she lay against his shoulder: 

‘This is really home, Henry. Thisis what 
I always thought and meant when I said 
‘Home, Henry ihe 

And now he was afraid to go and see her! 
Perhaps when he got there it would be all 
right. Perhaps he ought to give back the 
four-leaf clover, now that he was through 
with it. For doubtless she had given it to 
him for the duration of the war. He would 
never be. through with her picture, how- 
ever, even if he was at the moment a little 
out of humor with it. 

Fortunately he was unaware that he had 
been a boneof contention with the Channing- 
Cholmondleys. He little thought that 
when Mr. Cholmondley had read aloud of 
his promotion and Miss Edythe Cholmond- 
ley had said at once that she would ask 
him to call if he came home alive chaotic 
language had rent the atmosphere of a 
family who prided themselves on never in- 
terrupting each other. This episode had 
naturally whetted Edythe’s desire to have 
him call. 

Not daring to be a single second late 
Henry Binks mounted the Channing- 
Cholmondley’s well-known steps at exactly 
one minute of the zero hour, and pressed 
the button. It was something of a relief to 
be admitted by an unfamiliar maid instead 
of the hated Joseph. 

‘Folks home?” inquired Henry, know- 
ing at once by the maid’s rapid shift of 
manner that he had made his first blunder. 

Captain Binks? Yes; Miss Cholmond- 
ley expects you,” said the maid, forgiving 
Henry because he was so handsome. 

She showed him upstairs into a huge and 
eavernous drawing-room, in which there 
were at least twenty-five different places to 
sit, comfortably or uncomfortably, as you 
Disdaining chairs and sofas Henry 
and waited And waited. And 
waited. The maid, of course, had evaporated 
noiselessly, and almost immediately mate- 
rialized again to say that Miss Cholmond- 
ley would soon be down, Outside, some- 
where in the vast halls, a pompous clock 
ticked pompously, and chimed with star- 
tling sweetness, once, at a quarter past 
the hour. Otherwise the house was as a 
tomb. Henry grew more and more appre- 
hensive and seriously meditated making a 
quick get-away. Did they always keep 
men waiting like this? His putties creaked 
louder and louder; it seemed to him that 
the very sound of his breathing was un- 
couth, Well, in a few hours it would all be 
over 

Inhissubconscious mind curiously enough 
he realized all the time that if she ever 
came down he could take Miss Edythe 
Cholmondley in his arms, make love to her 
and carry her off— if he only knew how to 
begin. But he didn’t know how; and there 
was no way of finding out. Moreover, he 
wouldn't have the slightest idea what to do 
with her when he had carried her off. 
Really that was the whole trouble, when he 
thought of it. 

At last she came in on him suddenly, and 
caught him wiping damp beads from his 
forehead on his clean pocket handkerchief. 
She walked straight up to him, not afraid 
at all, took his hand by way of greeting, 
dropped it at once, w alked two miles to the 
nearest uncomfortable chair, and waited 
for him to catch up. Then as Henry had 
foreseen they sat and faced each other. 

“What kind of clothes have you 
on?” he blurted 

He was used to seeing women in uniform 
but he had never pictured Miss 
Hers was most busi- 
and she wore sen- 


chose, 
stood 


got 


overseas, 
Edythe in a uniform 
nesslike and unfeminine, 
sible shoes, like the Matilda had 
thrust before him so offensively in the old 
days. Under her judging from the 
visible collar and cuffs, she must be wearing 
a mannish shirt waist. Ugh! Worst of all, 
her boyish little hat concealed every strand 
of the dear yellow hair. 

‘This is my regular uniform,” 


ones 


coat 


she said. 


“I've been working at home here, day and 
night.” 


And then by way of a starter she 
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THE GIRL WITH HENNA HAIR 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


asked: ‘‘What does it feel like to be in a 
real battle?” 

“It can’t be described,” he said heavily. 
Her eyes weren't so very pretty after all, 
when you had time to look at them care- 
fully. 

In came the 

wagon. 

‘How many lumps?” 
a couple.’ 
““Lemon? 

“No; milk.” 

Miss Cholmondley poured out the cream, 
and then passed him the cup. Before he 
had decided which hand to hold it in the 
maid passed him a huge silver dish divided 
into compartments, in each of which were 
dainties that went delectably with tea. 
Henry surveyed the food exhibition care- 
fully. 

**No,” he said at last. ‘‘ No, thanks.” 

“Captain Binks, one of your ancestors 
was a governor of Vermont, wasn’t he?” 
she asked tirelessly after he had parried her 
every question about war, and she hadn’t 
seemed in the least interested in his new 
engine. He had counted on that engine 
too! 

““So they say.” 

He had heen holding his cup as if it was 
a game to see how long you could balance 
a full cup of liquid in a trembling hand 
without spilling a drop in your saucer. 

“I don’t believe you like tea,” she said 
at last, after she herself had encouragingly 
sippe “d two cups. 

“Tea’s all right,’’ he remarked as he put 
down the untasted cup with relief. 

It was the queerest thing, but he felt 
like being twice as boorish as he ah was. 
The situation was so unnatural that he 
couldn’t help behaving much worse than 
he felt. Give her back that four-leaf clover? 
Bosh! Why be so sentimental over a piece 
of hay? Distance certainly had lent en- 
chantment! Now that he had her here all 
to himself so romantically, now that he 
was her returned hero, now that he had 
risen from the place of her footman to a 
seat in her proud drawing-room and all 
that sort of thing—he felt as if he had had 
a surfeit; yes, an overdose of Miss Edythe 
Cholmondley. The girl gave him one 
last generous chance. 

“Do you remember that long-ago after- 
noon when we talked about apple b'os- 
soms?” she urged. Obstinately she hated 
to Te linquish her romantic dream. 

es, I do; and my folks wrote me that 
a blight had passed over that orchard and 
the trees I to!d you about are all dead.” 

**But there are other trees, I hope? I’m 
sure I have seen apples on the market.” 


maid with the dreaded tea 


“T don’t know.” 

Perhaps if she had been wearing her 
chiffons he would not have felt so com- 
pletely disenchanted. 

“*Did Matilda Fiske die?”’ he asked sud- 
denly. 

“No indeedy! Matilda went overseas 
and worked in hospitals under fire until she 
was wounded and had to be sent home. 
Fiske said to-day that she is better than 
she ever was. She goes round talking to 
clubs. She told about her experiences at 
that club where mother gave the Roman 
Revel just petene the war. Matilda’s quite 
eloquent, hey say. I’ve almost been 
jealous of pom 

‘You're a crackajack— compared to Ma- 
tilda,” he said enthusiastically. He might 
just as well have said: ‘‘ Bad as you are you 
might be a little worse!” 

“Well, I must be skipping along,” he 
announced suddenly. 

And then, just to show that he could, he 
stood up very straight and smiled down at 
her, looking so like her old dream days of 
him that she caught her breath in rapture. 

“Tt’s too bad,” he said with quick self- 
possession. “It’s awfully too bad, Miss 
Cholmondley.” 

“Yes, Henry, it is too bad.’ 

‘And yet, though it’s A. - GEOR 
ing it’s a whole lot better than as if we 
found we did care. That would have been 
complicated and unpleasant.” 

“Oh, Henry, you are nice after all! 
cried delightedly. 

She threw her unbecoming cap down on 
a chair, and then her yellow hair crowned 
her in the usual upsettingly pleasant way. 

“T've certainly had a lot of fun thinking 
I was in love with you,” he admitted grate- 
fully 

‘And I suppose I'd better hand back 
your picture and your luck.’ 

‘It always is done, Henry.’ 

He handed them to her with i aoe, 
of the grace with which he formerly wrapped 
her in the sable robe, and looked at her 
quizzically when she dropped them in the 
fire. 

“You really are 
Binks,” she sighed. 
heaven for that.” 

“I’ve been rude—ever since I came," he 
said. He strode to the tea wagon, and 
drank the cold tea as if it was delicious. 
Then composedly he helped himself to a 
rolled sandwich and ate it with relish, even 
with a gay abandon, as if he had eaten 
hundreds of her sandwiches. 

“Yes, it was a very nice dream,” he 
agreed. “It is too bad that we both realize 
it is time to wake up.” 


” she 


a gentleman, Captain 
I shall always thank 
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“Tt’s all right!” she affirmed stoutly. 
“T like happy endings, and this really is 
one, because, whereas before I was in love 
with you, and half ashamed of it, now I am 
proud that I simply—like you. You must 
come again to tea,” she added cordially 
when the maid came to show him out. 

“T shall come again very soon,” he as- 
sured her; though they both knew that he 
wouldn’t. 

His train for Vermont left at midnight, 
but before he went home to be lionized and 
to pooh-pooh lionizing he knew that he 
ought to call on Matilda Fiske. Of course 
Matilda would tell him didactically about 
the war. She would know all about the 
war; she would know more than Foch, and 
she would outline what Foch should have 
done. Probably she was at work writing a 
book of advice to the Allies. And her hair 
would be worse than ever. 

Matilda, who answered the telephone 
herself, commanded him to come right up 
and stay to dinner; and he accepted in the 
tone he had used in France when replying 
to his superior officer. 

Despite the scarcity of maids a chic and 
obsequious one admitted Henry and ushered 
him into the living room, which looked less 
crowded with mission furniture than he had 
remembered it. There was a real wood fire 
instead of a gas log, and a pot of real live 
primroses on one of the tables. When 
Matilda came in, which she did at once, she 
wore a gown of ravishing peacock blue, 
half low in the neck, with floating sleeves: 
and she wore peacock-blue silk stockings, 
and shining black slippers with frivolous 
heels and huge buckles. The green eyes, 
which you would have thought would have 
sworn at the dress, harmonized with it, like 
strange unusual music. But queerest of all, 
that discordant hair had turned beautiful. 
That hair was simply gorgeous! 

“Matilda!” he gasped. ‘‘ What have you 
done to yourself?” 

“T haven’t done anything except leave 
off my glasses, and try to get away from 
anything that savors of a uniform.” 

**But you—-your hair! It’s so different.” 

“‘Didn’t you know that henna hair had 
come into fashion? Sit down, Henry, and 
talk, but don’t talk war. Anything but 
war! I want to forget about that war—for 
an hour or two. W hat have you been doing 
since you landed?” 

“Besides getting lost in the Subway I’ve 
been to Edythe Cholmondley’s to tea. In 
fact I just came from there.” 

She looked at him intently. 

“Dad always said that you were in love 
with Edythe Cholmondley,” she remarked 
with a peculiar quality in her voice. 

“IT thought I loved her myself, until this 
afternoon.” 

Yes, the war certainly had changed the 
world. Here he sat talking about love with 
Matilda! 

“I always knew she wasn’t suited to 
you,” said Matilda judicially. ‘Though 
you need a wife to look after your interests 
more than anyone I know, Henry, you don’t 
want a little nestling chicadee that’s all 
fluffy feathers and sentiment. You need 
someone to help you push yourself, and 
pummel some ambition into you, regularly. 
You could get anywhere at all, Henry dear, 
if you only had the right girl to make you 
believe in your own importance. You want 
cheering from the side lines, dear, and a 
trainer who believes in you.” 

Right then and there, with no warning 
at all and without knowing at all how it 
happened, he was holding Matilda in his 
arms and kissing her hungrily. 

““Why—lI didn’t know I cared anything 
about you,” he stammered, later. “I 
thought you irritated me.” 

“It’s about the same thing,” she said 
comfortingly. ‘But I’ve been in love with 
you since the first minute I saw you. Dad 
knew that too. In fact the only thing dad 
doesn’t seem to know is that I’m sorry he 
insists on driving the Cholmondleys—when 
it isn’t necessary for him to do anything.” 

“That means nothing to me,” said Cap- 
tain Binks hilariously. ‘ Matilda, I’ve got 
the greatest little old idea for an engine, 
and # 

“Sit down and tell me all about it,” she 
invited him. 

Three hours later she murmured as they 
watched the dying fire: 

“T’ve got the greatest little old ideas 
about furnishing a home. Just think of 
our having a home, Henry!” 
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Strong, reinforcing threads, extra-knitted into heel, sole, toe and top, give these stockings amazing 
wear resistance. Yet they have the even-texture, smooth-fitting appearance you always expect in 


tilack Cat 


Reinforced Hosiery For All The Family 


Good dealers everywhere can supply you Black Cat Reinforced Hosiery is made for fathers and 
boys as well as mothers and girls—in silk, silk-lisle, cotton, wool and merino—in all weights and at 
prices no higher than you pay for ordinary kinds. Look for the Black Cat on the toe 

lor greatest service in men’s union suits ask for Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Under- 
wear. It fits in any position. “‘Its extra mile of yarn gives an extra year of wear.”’ 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY Home Office: Kenosha, Wis. \\ 


Factories at Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wis., Harvard, Ill., and Bennington, Vt 
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From Our Great Ovens 


Fresh To Your Table 


UT of our great ovens pours a never- 


ending stream of Kellogg’s—each ‘flake 


rich with the flavor which made and holds 
the fame of Kellogg’s. 


tee 


°& 


Many things have been done to create their 


perfection for you—they have been cooked 
and baked and flaked and toasted—and you 
must have Kellogg’s just as they are, fresh 
from the oven. 

So the great current of flakes flows swiftly on, scenting 
the air with its tempting aroma, to be quickly packed 
and sealed airtight in our wax-tite package. The 
flavor and freshness and taste are as unchanged as 


though you filled your dish from the tossing current of 


flakes at our great oven doors: 


You and your children may as well enjoy the choicest, 
when it is so easy to get it ‘by ordering Kellogg's 
Toasted Corn Flakes of your grocer. You will see 
this signature on each package. 
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KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CoO. 


a Battle Creek, Michigan 
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her forlorn figure sitting patiently in the col- 
ored waiting room tore at his heartstrings. 

Twice he turned lagging steps toward 
the Terminal Station, which bulked in the 
gloom at the end of the avenue. Twice a 
fifty-fifty split of nice discretion and beset- 
ting fear turned him back. He wanted to 
go to Virgie and he wanted to remain away. 
If only he hadn’t lost all of the five hun- 
pre If only he had retained a tithe of the 

ow 

Ten o’clock. He started grimly toward 
the depot, determined to face the thing 
through at whatever cost. Professor Alec 
Champagne’s string-and-reed orchestra, 
holding an impromptu concert in a Fifth 
Avenue drug store, lured him to a not un- 
willing pause. The longer he could con- 
scientiously avert his personal millennium 
the happier he felt. 

He stood on the curb, listening sadly to 
the raggy music and staring nervousl 
the lights of the Terminal Station, three 
blocks away. Two glaring headlights split 
the gloom of the avenue. Idly Lazarus 
raised his eyes to inspect the automobile. 
It shot under the corner arc. 

Lazarus’ little body grew rigid. His eyes 
dilated. His fishy hands clenched with 
magnificent anger. He recognized the occu- 
pants of the car. One was his bride! The 
other was Dolphus McQuarter, her one- 
time fiancé! 

““Oh, Lawdy!”’ he moaned as the car dis- 
limned in the smoky night. “I shuah 
knowed all the time why she puck out 
Bummin’ham fo’ her honeymoon!” 


Lawyer Evans Chew—slender, immacu- 
late, creamy-brown, possessed of a vast 
dignity and a pair of horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles—tapped importantly on his desk 
while he gave ear to the tale of Virgie’s 
blasted honeymoon. 

The sun of midmorning shone brightly 
through the windows of the private sanc- 
tum of the town’s leading legal light. It 
played across his near-mahogany desk and 
was reflected with interest by the enormous 
diamond that re d magnificently against 
a background ‘ae rise scarf. 

Finally the large woman finished her 
story. Lawyer Chew cleared his throat 
portentously. 

“What do you wish me to do, Mis’ 


“Fust off, I want that wuthless li’)’ runt 
"rested ; an’ then I wants a d’vohce mighty 


““Er—ah—this heah case is a open-an’- 
shut breach of trus’.”’ 

“ Ain’t no britches of trus’ ’bout’n this, 
Lawyer Chew. He done stold my money.” 

“Practically so; we is agreed ’pon that. 
But the law gives an’ impahts a diff’ent 
interprumtation to such cases as made an’ 
pervided by the statutes of this heah sov’- 
eign State of Alabama. Bein’ as he come 
into possession of that money of yo’ own 
free will an’ acco’d, his offense is breach of 
trus’, ’stead of larceny. Understan’?” 

“No. What I wan’s to know is, c’n I 
have him 'rested?” 

Lawyer Chew rose importantly and con- 
sulted the Alabama Code before delivering 
his opinion. 

“The dicta an’ de »€ ision of this heah great 
state says you can. 

Virgie was a person of action. 

“Do it!” 

The attorney cleared his throat. 

“You say he got, away with five hund’ed 
dollars of your’n? 

“Ev’y red cent! An’ 
stealin’— 

Leavin’ 
probed. 

“Not hahdly! I is got "bout th’ee hun- 
d’ed dollars mae 

The counselor smiled blandly. No need 
to collect an insignificant fee in advance 
when by biding his time he could levy a 
worth-while assessment against the three 
hundred. ‘My fee will be reasomble.”” 

“W’en you gits him in jail an’ d’livers 
me a fust- class d’vohce I ain’t keer what 
yo’ fee is.’ 

““Good enough! You say Dolphus Mc- 
Quarter directed you to me?” 

“He sent me to you—yassuh.” 

“Very well.” He pressed a button on his 
desk and a stenographer entered. “TI will 
draw the papers in the case, Mis’ Posey, 
If yo’ll kindly wait in the anteroom 

hree-quarters of an hour later Mrs. 
Virgie Goree Posey departed from the 


iffn that ain’t 


you without nothin’?” he 
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office building and returned to her com- 
fortable room in Sally Crouch’s Cozy Home 
Hotel for Colored, bearing in mind an 
appointment with the attorney for nine 
o'clock, Monday morning. | 

“T’ morrow is Sunday,” he explained, 
“an’ they ain’t nothin’ I ¢’n do then, 
‘ceptin’ on’y to locate yo’ husban’. If’n 
they is <4 developmen’s I’ll git prompt in 
touch with you th’ough Miss Crouch.” 

The day had started off auspiciously for 
the lawyer. He had more than a suspicion 
that the defaulting bridegroom was still 
in Birmingham, and he intended to bring 
matters to the crisis point and then collect 
a sizable fee from his client. He believed in 
showing his goods before pricing them. He 
leaned back in his swivel chair and lighted 
a fragrant Turkish cigarette. 

Five minutes later there came a rap on 
the door and his stenographer entered. 

“‘Gen’lman to see you, Lawyer Chew.” 

“Client?” 

“Looks that way.” 

“Ushah him in.” 

The lawyer grabbed for a dusty vol- 
ume—Jones on Evidence was nearest—and 
was absorbed in its pages when the visitor 
entered. 

He was a little man, with large rolling 
eyes, a diffident manner, a sparrow frame 
and enormous feet. He stood just inside 
the doorframe, twirling a gray felt hat with 
trembly fingers. 

“Is you the lawyer?” he faltered. 

Chew paid him no heed. He mumbled 
studiously: 

. The exceptions to the heahsay-evidence 
rule ——” 

“Is you Lawyer Evans Chew?” repeated 
the newcomer a bit more loudly. 

Chew looked up suddenly. 

“Oh!” He rose. “Yes; I is Lawyer 
Chew. Have a seat. What ec’n I do fo’ 

ou?” 

The little man crawfished across the 
room. 

“Feller at the boa’din’ house sent me to 
you—-said you was the bes’ nigger lawyer 
in town. Ng 

“He was imminently correct- puffec’ ly 
so. An’ what might yo’ business be?’ 

“T ain’t hahdly know,” faltered the 
other. “My name is Posey Lazarus 
Posey.” 

Jones on Evidence dropped from the sud- 
denly nerveless fingers of Lawyer Evans 
Chew. His eyes narrowed. 

“Repeat that over again, please.” 

“Lazarus Posey. I comes from Opelika.” 

“Oh!” Chew seated himself hastily. 
Things were decidedly coming his way. 
“Have a cigar, Mistuh Posey. Have two of 
’em—put t’other in yo’ pocket.” 

The heavy Havana smoke restored a 
semblance of mental equilibrium to Laza- 
rus. And thereupon he detailed to the 
lawyer the story of his matrimonial troubles 
up to the time he left the Terminal Station 
in search of a bridal suite. 

‘An’ then?” prompted Chew. 

The truth trembled on the tip of Laz- 
arus’ tongue. Inspiration gave him pause. 
His worldly assets at the moment consisted 
of fourteen dollars. Obviously if the lawyer 
knew he was fortuneless he would be forced 
to take his case elsewhere. And he had a 
vague and popular idea that costs included 
the attorney’s fees. He determined to pass 
the buck to Virgie; to trick Chew into tak- 
ing the case and putting it through to a 
successful conclusion, at which time Virgie 
could reimburse him for his professional 
trouble. Thereupon he revised the facts to 
suit himself. 

“T got los’,” he lied cheerfully, “an 
di’n’t on’y fin’ my way back at ha’f pas’ 
ten o’clock; which is why I come to see 


. you on account of what I seen then.” 


“‘Meanin’ which?” 

Tirelessly Lazarus harked back to the 

irlhood of his thoroughly adult wife and 

er nipped-in-the-bud romarce with Dol- 
phus McQuarter, with its sequel of her joy 
ride with that gentleman the previous 


ight. 

“’Tain’t that Ise jealous,’’ he wound up; 
“but it’s a sort of mean trick fo’ a man’s 
bride to spen’ her honeymoon with another 
man. Ain’t it, now?” 

The lawyer readily agreed that it was. 

“‘An’ what you want is - —— 

“D’vohce—right away.” 

“D’vohces takes time—an’ money.” 

“Never you min’ *bout’n the money 
paht of it,’ proclaimed Lazarus grandly. 








“That don’t make no diff’ "ence with a man 
like what I is. How soon e’n I git a d’vohce 
from that woman?” 

Chew shook his head. 

“Time, as I remahked a few minutes 
sence, Brother Posey, is of the essence of all 
matters legal, an’ it will be a wital element 
in this case now befo’ me an’ under due an’ 
careful c’nsideration. Of co’se the first 
thing to do is to draw up a petition.” 

Thirty minutes later Chew lay back in 
his chair, the necessary data voluminously 
dictated to his stenographer. 

“Anythin’ else I c’n do fo’ you at the 
presint moment, Brother Posey?” 

“ e-0-2-8 ” 


“Which?” 
. — you know Dolphus McQuarter?”’ 
Yes.’ 


“What does he do an’ what soht of man 
is he? 

Chew talked slowly, never for a second 
dropping his mantle of pomposity. 

= Brother McQuarter has always been re- 
gahded an’ looked upon heahabouts as an 
expremely respectable member of Bum- 
min’ham’s colored community. He is Pas 
Gran’ Worshipful Inner Warden of the 
Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise an’ a 
ardent member of the Primitive Baptis’ 
Chu’ch. Fu’thermo’, he moves in our bes’ 
social circles, with the eklat of one to the 
habit bohn, as the saying is; in fac’, he is 
at the presint moment engage’ to one of 
oe season’s most radiantes’ debutaunts. 

e is — 

Lazarus extended a restraining hand. 

“Wait a minute, Lawyer Chew—wait 
jes’ a li'l’ minute. What that you say 
bout’n his bein’ engage’?” 

“Yes, he is engage’ to be ma’ied—pub- 
licly engage’.’”’ 

“‘ Dawg-gawn his hide! An’ him spendin’ 
my wife’s honeymoon with her. That 
makes it even worse’n I thought. Who is he 
engage’ to?” 

“Miss Elnora Phoenix, a young lady of 
mos’ estimable wo'’th an’ of a fine ol’ 
fambly.” 

“Where this Elnora Phoenix gal live at? 

Chew gave the address. 

“'*'Tain't on’y "bout th’ee blocks from 
heah. Why?’ 

“Nothin’,’ ’ retorted Lazarus, with a sud- 
den accession of discretion. ‘Ise jes’ on'y 
cu’ ious.’ 

He bade the attorney good day and 
promised to return to the office on Monday 
at noon. And after he had gone Lawyer 
Chew gave vent to a deep satisfied sigh. 

“Tha’s what comes,” he mused, “of 
bein’ knowed as the bes’ colored lawyer 
what is.” 

Things were emphatically drifting Chew- 
ward, and the horn-rim-spectacled attorney 
was not one to fail to grab Opportunity’s 
forelock, once it was within reach. 

The situation was as clear as crystal to 
him: Lazarus lost in the great Southern 
city; the bride waiting impatiently; Laz- 
arus’ glimpse of the innocent Virgie and 
Dolphus as they rode down Fifth Avenue in 
the car that afforded Dolphus an excellent 
and easy livelihood; the bride’s belief that 
the groom had eloped with her money; and 
the man’s conviction that she had eloped 
with her own ex-fiancé. 

Already Chew’s plans for a transcendent 
campaign of reconciliation were crystalliz- 
ing. He cast himself in the réle of good 
Samaritan, not forgetting that the 1919 
model of that famed gentleman demanded 
reward in cash. 

Virgie and Lazarus, he judged, were 

really in love with each other; and he 
postulated they would pay more for knowl- 
edge that they had wrongly convicted each 
other on circumstantial evidence—with a 
sequel of belated and doubly saccharine 
connubial bliss—than for a mere bitter- 
sweet divorce. 

And so he planned to put each in the 
frame of mind for forgiveness; to tell each 
most of the rosy truth; and to collect 
while the collecting iron was sizzling white 
with heat—a sizable fee from the parties 
of the first and second parts. 

It was truly an ideal arrangement; one 
that would bring unalloyed happiness to 
bride and groom and a large portion of 
gratitude and cash to the attorney. He felt 
ethically secure; for what more, he rea- 
soned, can be asked of a lawyer than that 
he rescue bliss from a labyrinth of unhap- 

iness and misunderstanding? He gazed 
Plandly upon results rather than upon the 


” 





methods of attaining them; and the sen- 
sation was one of infinite soul satisfaction 
accompanied by a symphony of clinking, 
well-earned dollars. Large slices of Virgie’s 
three hundred and of Lazarus’ five hun- 
dred, fancied Chew, were destined to bloat 
his considerable bank account. 

“She give him the money in trus’,” he 
mused legall ‘an’, that bein’ the case, I 
reckon I is G the cestui que trus’, sho’ "nuff !” 

From Chew’s office Lazarus Posey made 
his way to the cottage occupied by the so- 
cially eminent Phoenix family. He inquired 
timidly for Miss Elnora and was informed 
that she was spending the afternoon and 
night with a friend in Bessemer. 

“She'll be back at noon t’morrow. Any 
message?”’ 

There was no message, save that Mr. 
Posey would be on deck promptly at noon. 
And he was. But Elnora wasn’t. She did 
not show up until after one o’clock. At 
sight of her Lazarus gasped. 

“My Gawd!” communed he. “Think 
of a man bein’ engage’ to a gal like that an’ 
elopin’ with a woman what looks like 
Virgie!” 

There was basis aplenty for comparison 
between the women— comparison in which 
Virgie came off sadly second best. Every- 
thing that Virgie wasn’t this girl was, and 
vice versa, plus. Elnora Phoenix was small 
and rounded and soft-eyed and quiet- 
voiced, and neatly though loudly dressed; 
urban from the top of her marcelled hair to 
the toes of her polished high laced boots. 
And Elnora was fascinatingly young. 

“Mistuh Posey 

It was plain en Elnora’s manner that 
she did not recall the gentleman and ac- 
counted herself fortunate in the lapse of 
memory. Lazarus bobbed his head eagerly. 

“Yassum. Tha’s I’m. This Miss 
Phoenix?” 

“Uh-huh! What c’n I do fo’ you?” 

“I wan’s to make talk with you a 
minute.” 

Elnora hesitated with 
priety. 


maidenly pro- 


“Is I ever been formerly interduce’ to 
you?” 

““No-o,”” answered the honest Opelikan; 
“but—er—ah—lI reckon we is soht of re- 
lated.” 


“Related?” Elnora’s eyebrows arched. 
“On'y soht of, that is. 

“How come?” 

“Well, you see, it’s thisaway: Yo’ fian- 
say is takin’ a honeymoon with my wife! 

th?” Miss Phoenix seated herself ab 
ruptly. 

“Tha’s jes’ it, Miss Phoenix—jes’ like 
what I says. Yo’ fiansay done run off with 
my bride, which useter be his fiansay.”’ 

Elnora went through the facial contor- 
tions of a fish recently separated from its 
natural element. 

“Splain yo’ meanin’, Mistuh Posey —an’ 
splain it tho’ough!’ 

Mr. Posey splained tho’ough, refraining 
mercifully from a too honest description of 
his wife’s lack of pulchritude. By the time 
he finished Elnora had run the emotional 
ay of betrayed love. She had heated 
rom shocked surprise to horror, and from 
horror to hurt pride; then chilled to merci- 
less fury—cold, calculating, vengeful. 

“You is plumb sho’ they ain’t no mis- 
take?” she queried. 

“Reckon if’n a man wa’n’t sho’ he 
woul'n’t go makin’ no such scusations like 
what I is. Ain't it the truth?” 

Elnora rose abruptly. 

“What you gwine do?” asked Lazarus. 

“Fin’ Dolphus an’ cumfront him with 
proof of his infunny.”’ 

Five minutes later she 
brideless bridegroom. 

“What you is doin’ this afternoon, 
Mistuh Posey?” 

Nothin’. Why?” 

“] jes’ been an’ phoned the taxicab com- 
any Dolphus works with, an’ they says 
e took his car an’ went to Blue L ake Pahk 

with a lady. Ise goin’ out there an’ fin’ him. 
Is you comin’?”’ 

Lazarus experienced a heavy apprehen 
sive chill at thought of the course conven- 
tionally pursued by outraged husbands 
He did not adjudge himself adequate to the 
role. There was entirely too much of 
Dolphus from the standpoint of brawn 
And yet he wished to meet Virgie; to meet 
her while he was bulwarked by the injus 
tice of his own position as a set-off against 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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One hundred fires 
burn continually un- 
der 100 Varnish- 
Cooking Kettles. 


The Great Varnish House 


HIS trade-mark appears upon every Sherwin-Williams Product. One 

of the things it means is specialized production. There must be as many 
kinds of varnish as there are kinds of surfaces to be varnished. It is an 
achievement to produce 5,000,000 gallons of clear varnish a year. But it is 
a greater achievement to supply with that production every individual 
varnish need. 

The Sherwin-Williams trade-mark on a can of varnish means more than 
that it is just one gallon out of 5,000,000. It means that it was made to 
meet a definite requirement—that its formula, ingredients, process of 
manufacture and aging, were all governed by an exact knowledge of what 
surface it was to protect and beautify and what wear it was expected to with- 
stand. All you have to know is your own need. All you have to remember 
is the Sherwin-Williams mark. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ano VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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A section of a 
varnish storage 
room where var- 
nish is aged and 
ripened. 


5,000,000 Gallons of 
Varnish Produced Annually 


in Our Nine Factories 


5,000,000 gallons every year! 5,000,000 
gallons, made to meet every possible 
varnish requirement! To produce this 
vast output, one hundred varnish fires 
burn continually; 6,000,000 pounds of 
gum, 2,000,000 gallons of oils and 
2,500,000 gallons of turpentine and 
thinners go into its making. 
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Home owners buy our varnishes for 
beautifying their property; master 
painters and decorators select them; 
architects specify them for their clients. 
Furniture and piano factories, rail- 
roads, and industries generally prefer 
Sherwin-Williams complete line of 
varnishes. 

Each purchaser gets the finest quality 
for his purpose, based upon accurate, 
time-proved formulae and made from 
the best materials obtainable by the 
world’s leading varnish makers. 

The same organization that produced 
Airplane Rexpar varnish for airplanes, 
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Natives of New Zealand 
locating Kauri gum, 
used in making Sherwin- 
/illiams Varnish. 





which passed 34 rigid U.S. government 
tests and won a 50,000-gallon order over 
all competing varnishes, also produces 
many other dependable varnishes such 
as Mar-Not, the floor varnish that looks 
the best and wears the longest. 

You know Sherwin-Williams as a 
paint house. Know it also as a varnish 
house —the largest in the world, bring- 
ing to your individual need all the 
advantages that its resources, its expe 


rience and its facilities make possible. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 
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HETHER or not you have roast 
beef and lettuce salad for dinner, 
and other good things when you want 
. ( 
them, may depend on roads—1n fact, beef 
isn’t roast beef without your coal pile— 
and your coal pile may depend upon roads. 
C. H. Colby, President of the West Side 
Coal Co., Des Moines, Iowa, proves it. He also proves that 
the price of your coal may depend on a concrete road. 
But Read What Mr. Colby Says: 
‘‘An 18-foot reinforced con-  ‘‘I have been a strong advo- 
crete road & inches thick has just cate for the construction of this con- d 
| heen completed connecting our mines crete road, and have paid approxi ’ 
“eS with the Des Moines city pavement mately $2,500 of adjoining property 
m University Avenue owners’ assessments, besides being ' 
“We have already contracted — the owner of eighty rods of said 
fw the delivery of coal to the city road, in order to have the work done Ll #E \ 
for $1 per ton as against the present at this time. ” F * ay 
wri t F »§ per ton, whi wi rt: c . | » 4 f ) 
oe - hw pet ll 7 Dp a ‘With 15 years experience J M 
mean a saving of $50 per day on dk in concrete construction, I feel satis- ie "i Pi 
livery characs alone. This new price fied that we have an excellent piece te é h \ 
will go into effect as soon asthe road — of _ road. Our delivery problem . a . | 
opened for trath has been solved for all time.” [igo@ A i | 
Any man who, like Mr. Colby, believes [gap peeem § 
in assuming a great deal of the cost necessary to hie Lae ee | 
have a concrete road, must be convinced that ; a6 * ' 
—s "A @ 
Concrete Roads Pay — 
i | 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
the loss of her five hundred dollars. She 
had lost considerable cash and he had lost 
considerable wife. He was magnanimously 
prepared to call it square. 

Besides, he fancied that—in the com- 
pany of the white-hot Elnora—Dolphus 
would prove meek and mild, so that he 
Lazarus—could assume the attitude of one 
whose wrongs had reached the colossal pro- 
portions which demand icy dignity rather 
than red gore. 

He went. They walked to the corner 
of Second Avenue and Nineteenth Street, 
where they boarded a trolley for Blue Lake 
Park, the colored amusement resort, which 
was the Sunday Mecca of all of African 
descent who resided in Birmingham. 

Blue Lake Park was closing a signally 
successful season in a blaze of glory. The 
crowd was unusually dense, even for Sun- 
day, and the snap of early fall in the air 
lent zest to the earnestness with which the 
oe of colored humanity sought to divert 
itse 

Society was out en masse, mingling 
democratically with the colored proletariat; 
laborers rubbing elbows with aristocratic 
butlers, elevator boys with chauffeurs, shoe- 
shine men with janitors. High and low 
mixed in a glorious casteless revelry. 

The concessions were doing a land-office 
business. The battered two-car trains of 
the rickety roller coaster dipped and rose 
and skidded, while eager crowds surged 
about the ticket window, dripping dimes. 
The blatant carrousel shrieked its siren 
song into the air. Popcorn and soft-drink 
venders disposed of their wares as fast as 
they could change money. The Midway 
was blocked with a grinning, pushing crowd. 

And in the crowd, arm in arm, were 
Dolphus McecQuarter and Virgie Posey. 
They, alone of the throng, were unsmiling; 
on the face of each was an expression of 
grim determination. They were there with 
a purpose, and the purpose was small and 
skinny and richly brown. It bore the name 
of Lazarus Posey, and Opelika was the town 
of its nativity. 

Dolphus had figured it all out by a pro- 
cess of inductive reasoning that left him 
with a headache. He had a besetting hunch 
that Lazarus had not departed from Birm- 
ingham, and he knew that by this time he 
must have made the acquaintance of at 
least one friend congenial with his five hun- 
dred dollars. And two happy carefree ne- 
zroes, Sunday and five hundred dollars could 
mean only one thing— Blue Lake Park. 

And so Dolphus and Virgie fought 
through the crowd in search of Lazarus at 
the very moment when Lazarus and Elnora 
Phoenix alighted from the street car and 
entered the park, searching for the searchers. 

For two hours they managed to miss 
‘onnection. Virgie grew tired and Dolphus 
vastly bored. The fugiting of tempus 
served only to awaken within him a keen 
and uncomfortable consciousness of Virgie’s 
hopelessly provincial homeliness. He felt 
that he was injuring his social prestige by 
the earnestness of his cavalier efforts. And 
the search was deadly dull, unpunctuated 
1s it was by diversion on any of the amuse- 
ment devices. 

He had suggested the trip because he 
was a gentleman of sporting instincts. He 
relished a good scrap whether or not there 
was great physical discrepancy between 
the combatants, and he fancied that con- 
siderable fur would fly should Virgie meet 
her supposedly larcenous husband. 

But the chase palled. The lack of action 
was depressing to one of Dolphus’ virile na- 
ture. He suggested that they should return 
to the city, and Virgie, footsore and weary, 
nodded affirmatively. 

They retraced their steps up the Mid- 
way. They heard a wild scream from a car 
in process of plumbing the prize dip on the 
roller coaster. The crowd surged about 
them and they stopped. To their ears came 
the hoarse voice of the starter: 

‘Stan’ back there, colored folks! On’y fo’ 
in eac h car heah. A’ "right, you li'l’ feller— 
you'n yo’ gal git in. 

Virgie raised her eyes languidly. Then 
her figure stiffened and she grabbed 
Dolphus’ arm in a grip of steel and fairly 
hurléd him through the crowd. 

“Yonder they is! Yonder! Ketch ’em! 

Dolphus didn’t know what it was all 
about, but he was a bull for strength and he 
put his head down and plowed through, 
with Virgie shrilling in his wake. He bought 
two tickets and came out on the platform 
in time to see 

He saw a two-car train slowly mounting 
the long grade that preceded the initial dip. 
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And in the rear seat were Lazarus Posey 
and Elnora Phoenix. 

Dolphus’ jaw dropped. Then it clicked 
shut. Of a sudden his personal interest in 
the pursuit had been revived. Cornering 
Lazarus was one thing; discovering the 
whys and wherefores of this joy expedition 
with his very own fiancée was something 
else yet again. 

A pair of empties rolled up, and the 
dazed fiancé of Elnora and the wrathy 
bride of Lazarus piled into the front seat 
just as a tremolo scream in Lazarus’ thin 
voice announced his unmistakable lack of 
enthusiasm for the thrills of the roller 
coaster. The pursuers never paused to con- 
sider that their own car could never catch 
that in which the offending couple rode; 
they only knew they had discovered consid- 
erable more than they had bargained for, 
and that immediate action had become a 
shibboleth. 

As the car dragged slowly up the long 
hill on its cable Dolphus explained briefly 
and angrily the new and startling develop- 
ment of affairs. For a few seconds Virgie 
gave ear to his words; but as the car 
reached the crest of the rise, and she gazed 
into the depths of the pit into which they 
were about to descend, she forgot Dolphus, 
she forgot Lazarus—she forgot everything 
save the fact that she was about to be sud- 
denly and informally introduced to her 
Maker. She emitted a bloodcurdling yowl 
and threw strong arms about the neck of 
Dolphus MeQuarter. 

The ensuing five minutes marked an un- 
forgettable period in the life of Virgie Posey. 
The ground dropped from under her, then 
caught and threw her high in the air again. 
She shot across breath-taking chasms and 
mounted to the heavens. She sirened in 
an agony of terror and nearly choked the 
struggling Dolphus. And when finally the 
little cars rolled under the shed that housed 
the disembarking platform the limp figure 
of Virgie was dragged out and stretched on 
the boards. 

Fifteen minutes later she rose, bleary- 
eyed and with the ebony of her complexion 
underlaid by a greenish hue. She was obliv- 
ious to the grins of the multitude. Terror 
incarnate had confronted her and left an 
ineradicable mark. But the hoarse voice 
of the intolerant Dolphus beat insistently 
through the babel that surrounded her and 
brought her back to the realities of the 
moment. 

“Now you done done it, sho’ ’nuff!"’ 

“‘I—I done which?” 

‘Los’ ’em!”’ 

*Los’! Who I los’, Dolphus?”’ 

““Yo’ husban’ an’ my gal.” 

*O-o-oh! Lawsy! Ain’t it the truth?” 

And there was no gainsaying the fact 
that they were lost. Dolphus and Virgie, 
the latter shaking at the knees and still 
acutely conscious of an embarrassing feel- 
ing in the region of the solar plexus, circu- 
lated industriously through the throng, but 
without result. It was dark when they de- 
parted, tired and miserable. 

As for Lazarus and Elnora, they had left 
the park blithely innocent of the fact that 
they had been compromised immediately 
following their single excursion on the 
roller coaster. That trip had been inspired 
by the one spark of adventure extant in the 

uny chest of Lazarus. Its termination 

ound the spark effectually and perma- 
nently extinguished. 


The somber mantle of night had de- 
scended over Birmingham when Dolphus 
parked his car before Sally Crouch’s Cozy 
Home Hotel for Colored and assisted the 
still shaky Virgie up the stairs. He repaired 
to the headquarters of the garage company 
and reported to Acey Upshaw, the execu- 
tive on duty. Acey immediately dispatched 
Dolphus on a call. When he returned there 
was a joy-seeking couple waiting to be rid- 
den in Dolphus’ bigseven-passenger chariot. 

Dolphus kept them waiting for a few 
minutes while he rushed to the telephone 
and called Elnora’s number—‘“ Main 1732, 
please!’’ He was frigidly informed by an 
outraged father that Elnora had gone to 
church with a gen’leman frien’. Was the 
gentleman, by any chance, named Posey? 
Yassuh, the gen’leman was! Dolphus 
groaned and took small interest in the hee- 
tic journey of his fares. When he returned 
to the city the midnight hour had struck. 

Ensued a night of horror for the quartet. 
Virgie, hopelessly a victim to insomnia 
thanks to the roller coaster—found Ossa 
piled on Pelion in the fact that her bride- 
groom had undertaken to entertain a 
younger and fairer damsel with the money 
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he had taken from her. Lazarus mourned 
the loss of his bride’s five hundred dollars 
and bemoaned the readiness with which she 
had returned to the love of bygone days. 
Elnora philosophized bitterly upon the 
perfidy of men in general and of her adored 
Dolphus in particular. And Dolphus paced 
the narrow confines of his room and swore 
mighty oaths which had to do specifically 
with the prompt and complete extermina- 
tion of one Lazarus Posey 

Eventually they dozed away in night- 
marish, fitful slumber, while, over on the 
South Side, Lawyer Evans Chew dreamed 
noble dreams of the fees becoming imme- 
diately due and payable from the estranged 
couple. 

Lazarus rose late and dressed slowly. 
The future looked impenetrably dark and 
hopelessly gloomy. Return to Opelika he 
could not, for sooner or later Virgie would 
follow suit, and he fancied that little mu- 
nicipality boasted far too few square miles 
to contain the pair of them. But he didn’t 
want to remain in Birmingham and he 
knew nowhere else to go. If only he hadn’t 
lost that money! 

Thus far he had made for himself two 
friends— Lawyer Evans Chew and Elnora 
Phoenix. Elnora he didn’t particularly care 
about. She was nothing but the fiancée of 
his bride’s gentleman friend. She had a 
crow to pick; hence her interest. Chew 
now— Lazarus glanced at his watch. It in- 
dicated twenty-five minutes before nine 
o'clock. 

Lazarus’ appointment with the attorney 
was for high noon, but he was lonely and in 
need of counsel. He dragged hopeless feet 
to a malodorous restaurant, where he in- 
haled two venerable eggs and a cup of 
coffee. Then, principally because he had 
nothing else to do, he walked toward the 
Penny Prudential Bank Building, which 
housed Evans Chew’s suite of offices. 

He strolled sadly into the lobby. Then 
he ducked—ducked swiftly and efficiently; 
for, standing at the elevator, he glimpsed 
Virgie and Dolphus, and he had no hanker- 
ing after a meeting with them unreénforced 
by Elnora. He had implicit confidence in 
the girl so far as curbing any manifestation 
of belligerence on the part of Dolphus was 
concerned. She had virtually promised him 
immunity. To his ears came the harsh 
voice of his bride: 

“Is you the janitor?”’ A profusely over- 
alled individual replied that he was. Virgie 
fired another question: ‘‘ Does you know is 
Lawyer Evans Chew in yet?” 

Lazarus eased off down the street. He 
turned the corner on high and three min- 
utes later brought up panting at the Phoenix 
front door. 

‘Miss Phoenix! Miss Phoenix!” 

Miss Phoenix came, resplendent in a 
bungalow apron. In two minutes she was 
in possession of the facts; three minutes 

more and she was dressed for the street and 
dragging Lazarus in a bee line toward the 
Penny Prudential. He remonstrated mildly. 

“That they Dolphus—ain’t he li’ble to 
staht sumthin’?”’ 

“Humph!” Elnora’ s pearly tee th c licked. 
“Tf'n he does I reckon I'll finish it.’ 

Lazarus proceeded with much of the re- 
luctance a bird exhibits in introducing 
itself to the gaping jaws of asnake. He was 
terrified both of Dolphus and of Virgie, 
but the prospect of a show-down drew him 
inevitably toward the office of the negro 
lawyer. 

Outside the door of Chew’s suite he 
paused and would have fled, but Elnora 
turned the knob and stepped within. The 
stenographer was not there. More, the door 
separating the outer and inner sanctums 
was open. Lazarus caught a glimpse of his 
bride and his convoy’s fiancé. 

Evans Chew was the first to see the vis- 
itors. He rose, with a display of greater 
haste than dignity, and made a wild dash 
for the door. But Virgie beat him to it. 
She had recognized her husband! 

A wild yell of triumph pealed from her 
throat. She was through the doorway in 
two strides and only the strong arm of the 
lawyer saved Lazarus from instant anni- 
hilation. 

‘Jes’ a minute, Mis’ Posey; jes’ one li’l’ 
minute—please! Does you want to lan’ up 
in jail?” 

The word jail acted like magic. Instino- 
tively Virgie gave pause to her major of- 
fensive and Lazarus’ life was saved. Mean- 
time the virtuously indignant Elnora took 
the center of the stage. With the regal air 
of a tragedy queen she sailed across the 
room and poked her engagement ring forci- 
bly into Dolphus’ midriff. 
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“You low-down, wuthless, prospectin’ 
nigger!” 

Dolphus grunted. The ring clinked to 
the floor. Up to that moment Dolphus had 
fancied that the only grievance in which 
he was personally interested was his own 
against Elnora. And now she was flaring at 
him with a tirade under which he withered 
like a dead tree in a forest fire. 

“B- b-but,’ "he stammered eventually, 
ain't on 'y jes’ 

The wits of Lawyer Evans Chew had 
been made nimble by much court work, 
and the diversion afforded by Elnora and 
Dolphus had given him time for some quick 
intensive thought. 

Things were at sixes and sevens. Accord- 
ing to his engagement book Virgie should 
have departed long before the hour of Laz- 
arus’ arrival. This was the gala morning 
he was to have collected two sizable fees 
and arranged for the staging of a reconcilia- 
tion in the afternoon. He was considerably 
perturbed at the idea that either Virgie or 
Lazarus would suspect he had been playing 
both ends against the middle in the Sen of 
double fees. 

So he made the best of a mighty bad bar- 
gain. He rubbed the palms of his hands to- 
gether unctuously and insinuated himself 
between the glaring wife and cowering hus- 
band, fully costumed in the rdle of peace- 
maker. 

“T jes’ do dec lare!”’ heintoned. “ If’ n this 
heah ain't the mos’ fortunate thing 

“Which?” snarled Virgie, repossessed 
of her voice. 

“That the bride an’ groom should meet 
thus rimantically in my ve'’y own office. 
Mere quincidence!" 

The petrified Lazarus proceeded promptly 
to spill all of the beans. 

“IT "membered our ‘gagement was fo’ 
twelve o'clock; but I was thinkin’ that if'n 
I come a li'l’ early va 

‘Tha’s all right, all right,” interrupted 
Chew hastily; but not so hastily that 
Virgie, her heart considerably softer now 
that she was in the vicinity of her dearly 
beloved though erring spouse, failed to see 
that all was not as it should be. She swung 
on Chew: 

“You knows Lazarus?” 

“Why er —that is 

‘Lazarus Posey , is you been heah in this 
office befo'? 

Lazarus bobbed his head in energetic 
affirmation. 

“Uh-huh! I sho’ Lawd is.” 

“When?” —incisively. 

Lawyer Chew interrupted: 

‘S’posin’ you let me straighten this out, 
Mis’ Posey.” 

“You keep yo’ han’s outen this, Lawyer 
Chew! Seems like you is had ’em in too 
deep a’ready. W’en was you up heah, 
Lazarus?” 

Lazarus was elated over the fact that by 
some miracle the anger of his magnificently 
militant wife had shifted to the head of the 
lawyer. He didn’t understand it, but wel- 
comed the diversion. 

*“*Sat’dy,”’ he replied. 

“Sat’dy, huh?” Again Virgie transtixed 
Chew. “ Befo’ or after I been heah?”’ 

“Er—after,” groaned Chew. 

‘“‘Lazarus, did he tell you he had done 
saw me a’ready?” 

He ain’t mention yo’ name,” returned 
Lazarus stoutly. The direction of the good 
wind was becoming plainer to him. 

Virgie got into action. She seized the 
attorney by both shoulders and shook him 
violently. 

‘They’s sumthin’ wrong,” she declared; 
‘fan’ you knows all ‘bout it. Whyn't you 
tell Lazarus I been in heah to see you 
Sat’dy?” 

“Ethics,” 
jes’ ’cause 

"Cause which?” 

**T knew it was all a misundumstand 
quavered Chew, ‘an’ I was prospectin’ to 
effect a recumciliation this mawnin’.”’ 

Vi irgie seized avidly upon a si ingle word 

‘*Misundumst andin’? 


defended Chew weakly. “0 


“Yeh. 
“How come?” 
“‘I—er Y’ see, Mis’ Posey, if’n 
of tol’ you right offen the Sat you woul d af 
been so mad you woul'n’t of lis’ened. It’s 


thisaway: Brother Posey di’n’t run off 
with yo’ five hund’ed dollars a-tall.” 

Lazarus quaked. He had almost forgot 
ten the sinister rdle of the five hundred. 
And now 

“What you mean?” persisted Virgie 

“He’s got it ontil yet,” explained Chew. 
‘Ain’t you, Brother Posey?” 

(Conctuded on Page 123) 
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by the volume of sales which greeted the first car to 
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JA » D 1s bought to sleep In. 


Yer you will go into store after store 
inspect beds beyond number— be told 
everything about styles and prices, but 
never hear a word about s/eep. 

Sound sleep is a state of absolute 
re pose. 

The be uly is relaxed digesting food, 
eliminating tissues used up during the 
day's work, rebuiiding for tomorrow. 

The nerves are composed—but al- 
ways alert. 

No matter how sound asleep you 
are, your nerves catch the slight rattle 
of your bed, the little squeak in the 
spring, or teel it tremble or give. They 
And 


may not actually wake up, there is a 


tense the muscles. while you 
feeling the next morning of being “all 
tired out.” 
es & 8 

a 

| HERE Is One organization in America 
that knows this subject from start to 
finish. For over two generations they 
have been thinking about sleep— pro 


ducing beds that invite sleep. 





Your days work- 


bed. 


Simmons Company, of Kenosha, 


Wisconsin, make metal beds—good 


beds —four-square, steady, with not 
Beds 
all night. 


the slightest rattle or squeak. 


you can sleep on—soundly 
Their beds and springs cost no more 


than the average. 


y) y 


¢ & € 

Simmons Company are the inventors 
of the practical corner lock of the Sim- 
mons Bed. They are the inventors of 
the Slumber King Spring—the one 
spring that really does give freely to all 
the contours of the body, yet supports 
the spine in any sleeping position. 

They are the inventors of the new 
Three piece Bed 


with the side rails into one unit. 


the spring combined 


They are producers of beds and 
bed springs complete—not mere assem- 
blers of commercial “ parts.” 

They own and operate immense 
plants in Kenosha, Wisconsin; San 
Francisco, California; Newark, New 
Jersey; and Montreal, Canada. 


and your need of sleep 


Wirn a good rest and sound sleep every 
night, the healthy man or woman ought to 
feel fresh, bright, ready for anything the next 
morning. If you feel ‘‘tired” any considerable 
part of the time, it may be the fault of your 
Or you may have a sturdy, noiseless 
bed—but with a faulty spring. 


They have given more thought than 
any other manufacturer to the Twin 
Bed idea, the principle of a separate bed 
for each sleeper—urged by physicians 
for years and welcomed by people of 
nice feeling everywhere. 

The Twin Bed makes for deep re- 
One sleeper 
Colds and 


other infections are not communicated. 


pose and sound sleep. 


does not disturb the other. 


One sleeper does not draw on the vital- 
ity of the other. Twin Beds make for 
better health. 


Q Q) Q) 


€© 6 6 
. 
Simmons Metal Beds and Slumber 
King Springs are known and sold from 
Coast to Coast and have been for more 
than forty years. Not by every dealer, 
certainly —but wherever there is a mer- 
chant who has given thought to s/eep 
in choosing his beds and springs, you 
will find Simmons Beds. 
The Simmons principle is that a 
This is 


worth remembering the next time you 


bed is made to sleep in. 


buy a bed or a spring. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosua, Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SIMMONS BEDS-2Built for Sleep 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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(Concluded from Page 119) 

“Yes; sho’ is!” lied the bewildered Laz- 
arus. 

“Y’ see!” proclaimed the lawyer tri- 
umphantly. “‘An’ I was on’y Jes’ fixin’ to 
make yo’-all happy again.” 

The faint spark of manhood in Lazarus 
Posey flamed into a brief despairing life. 

fe You is a fine fixer! How ’bout’n Virgie 
goin’ off an’ spe ndin’ he rr honeymoon with 
Dolphus MecQuarter? 

Chew opened his lips in explanation, but 
Virigie beat him to it. By the time she fin- 
ished the whole tangle had been unraveled 
and the loose ends knitted securely. Virgie 
was flooded with tears of self-pity and mis- 
understood virtue, and Dolphus and Elnora 
had glided into each other’s arms. 

“All a = misundumstandin’,” 
Chew inanely. ‘‘Jes’ on’y that.” 

He stood in the center of the floor. 
Dolphus had rescued the engagement ring 
and replaced it on the finger of his adored 
one. Virgie had collapsed in a chair and 
was weeping loudly and copiously. Lazarus 
teetered uncertainly on his immense feet 
until he intercepted a suggestive nod from 
Chew. Thereupon he timidly crossed the 
room and tentatively caressed the shoulder 
of his lachrymose bride— much after the 
manner of a six-year-old patting the trunk 
of his first elephant 

The result was startling! With a howl 
of delirious joy Virgie rose and smothered 
Lazarus in a crushingly ardent embrace. 

And finally, when thorough happiness 
had been restored and Dolphus and Elnora 
had departed in blissful understanding, 
Lawyer Chew mentioned the business end 
of things. 

**My fee?” he suggested mildly. 

‘My husban’ atten’s to them things.” 
Virgie waved a limp and happy hand. 

Lazarus slipped a hand into one of his 
pants pockets. The depressing jingle of 
two dollars and eighty-three cents — all his 
remaining capital — greeted the probe. 

The moment was obviously ripe for a 
full and free confession; but it is a racial 
characteristic to postpone to the ultimate 
moment mention of anything likely to 
prove embarrassing or troublesome. 

Of course Lazarus understood that Virgie 
would have to know the truth, and know it 
soon; but he was too thrilled with the rap- 
ture of the moment and too recent a sur- 
vivor of domestic typhoon to risk it again. 
So he borrowed a leaf from \ irgie’s book 
and secure in the power of her physical 
alliance turned on the lawyer. 

“I ain’t see where you is got no money 
comin’ to you,” he announced with quay- 
ery boldnes 

“Y’-all ‘greed Ps 


repeated 


“You wa’n't playin’ fair with us’n. You 
was knowin’ all the time ‘twa’n’t nothin’ 
on’y a misundumstandin’.” 

“But you owes me 5 

“Don’t owe you nothin’; an’ we ain't 
gwine pay it.” 

Lawyer Chew knew when he was beaten. 
And this was a situation from which he pre- 
ferred to retire voluntarily. He waved his 
hand grandiloquently. 

“Lawyer Chew ain’t no dunner!” he an- 
nounced ponderously. ‘‘W’en his clients 
ain’t got the willin’ness to pay him a fee 
which he has earned he’d ruther lose the 
few paltry dollars than raise a row "bout’n 
it. Co’se this is an umpé iralleled ’zample of 
ingratitude; but — 

Virgie and Lazarus left the Penny Pru- 
dential without paying Lawyer ‘Evans 
Chew. And Virgie beamed pridefully upon 
her husband. She had discovered in this 
spindle-shanked man of hers a new 
strength—a power of will hitherto unsus- 
pected. He had bearded a legal lion in his 
den. 
~ You sho’ is a clever man, Lazarus 
honey 

Tavares puffed importantly. 

“Reckon L is, sweetness, He was tryin’ 
to do us both dirt.” Lazarus didn’t bother 
to explain that iron had been injected into 
his blood by grim necessity. ‘‘ What we is 
gwine do now, Virgie?” 

She dropped her eyes with maidenly 
shyness. 

‘**Reckon we might’s well git that bridal 
soot, da’lin’. Fust off, we'll git yo’ suitcase 
an’ ov’coat, which is in the check room at 
the depo’; an’ then we'll fin’ the hotel an’ 
git a swell room.” 

“Uh!” The five hundred raised its spec- 
tral head. But there was nothing to be 
done, so Lazarus shrugged resignedly and 
let grim Fate take her course. Virgie was 
speaking: 

**Fust off—to the Te’minal Station; an’ 
then to the new hotel what I knows about. 
An’ we'll staht all over.” 


During their walk to the Terminal Sta- 
tion Lazarus was silent, his only contribu- 
tions to the conversation being in the form 
of monosyllabic answers to her constant 
flow of questions. He scarcely heard her 
rapid fire of self-denunciation for her mis- 
understanding of the bridegroom, or her 
manifoid promises having to do with the 
future tranquillity of the Posey household. 
And even if he had heard he would have 
been skeptical 

He was keenly conscious of the fact that 
the worst was yet to come and that it was 
coming soon and hard. He had little relish 
for the task immediately before him—that 
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of telling Virgie her five hundred hard- 
earned dollars had gone beyond hope of 
redemption, 

The worst of it was, she had not the 
faintest suspicion of the facts. He had ad- 
mitted in Lawyer Chew's office that the 
money was still in his possession. If it only 
was! If 

And then an idea came to Lazarus 
Posey —a real honest-to-goodness idea that 
savored of inspiration. He chuckled softly. 
Virgie thought he had the money in his 
possession, did she? Very well, he had 
theoretically. 

He would get his overcoat and suitcase 
from the Terminal Station, go to the hotel 
and repeat his performance of three nights 
previous—engage the bridal suite, reach 
grandly for the pocketbook when the cash- 
in-advance hint was dropped, and then 
and not until then—discover that the 
money was gone! 

Excellent idea! Flawless! Virgie be- 
lieved the wallet was still in his pocket. 
He had rehearsed the scene and felt that he 
was adequate to the réle. And, once he 
could convince her that the loss was truly 
accidental and not solely the result of crass 
carelessness, the re adjustme nt would cer- 
tainly prove less sanguinary. 

They secured the suitcase and overcoat 
from the check room, and at Virgie’s sug- 
gestion he donned the heavy midwinter 
garment, completely losing himself in its 
luxurious folds. They boarded a Terminal 
Station car and went to Sally Crouch’s 
hotel, where Virgie checked out, taking her 
own suitcase. 

“Where we is gwine to now?” 
the bride ‘groom. 

“The hestes’ nigge r hotel what the y is 
in Bummin’ ham,” retorted Virgie —‘‘ain’t 
on’y jes’ been built th’ee months. It’s 
called the Happy Hotel, an’ the name soht 
of appealed to me fo’ a honeymoon couple.” 

Lazarus nodded dumbly. He didn’t care 
particularly what the hotel was named and 
he fancied that the happy part of it was 
destined to prove a sad misnomer. He 
murmured ardent words of undying affec- 
tion into the ears of his consort, working 
with might and main to put her in a for- 
giving mood. 

He succeeded excellently—s0 long as 
there was nothing to forgive. But the five- 
hundred-dollar bomb had not yet exploded. 

The blushing bride led the way into the 
hotel lobby by three lengths. It was an 
ornate affair, with walls and ceilings of 
pressed steel, painted pink. Lazarus, well- 
nigh invisible in his enormous overcoat, 
slouched along in her wake. The smiling 
clerk whirled the register and ingratiatingly 
extended a pen. 


queried 





“Want a room? 
Lazarus tried to make his grin natura! 
*Sho’ does bridal soot.” 

“Ho! Jes’ been ma’ied, huh?’ 

“Tha's it — jes’ been ma’ied.” 

“The bridal soot,”” announced the clerk, 
“is the elegantes’ of any colored hotel in 
the South bedroom an’ pa’lor an’ bath. 
Price is two dollars an’ a ha'f a day.” 

Lazarus didn’t hesitate a split second 
Ile didn’t care if it was ten dollars a day. 

“We'll take it. 

He dared not glance toward his bride. He 
registered with painstaking deliberation. 
The clerk leaned forward. 

Cash in adwance,” he announced. 

“Huh! Don’t make no diff’ence to a man 
like what I is *bout'’n cash in adwance, Ise 
a payin’ man, | is.” 

The crisis had come to the agonized 
bridegroom. The muscles of his skinny 
frame grew taut and he prepared to get 
away toa flying start when hostilities com 
menced 

He threw back his overcoat and reached 
with well-simulated indifference for the 
inside pocket. 

He prepared to summon to his face an 
expression of horrified surprise, His hand, 
unused to the overcoat, probed into the 
pocket of that garment instead of the sack 
coat he wore beneath it 

And then the face of Lazarus Posey 
underwent a change marvelous to behold! 
His knees trembled violently and the ready 
made expression that had been awaitin g its 
cue de yrene rated into an eye-popping jaw 
dropping stare of sickly astonishment — for 
his fingers closed firmly over a fat wallet! 

And not until he drew it forth and 
substantiated by visual inspection the evi 
dence of his sense of feel did he under 
stand--understand that the money had 
been in the pocket of his overcoat from the 
outset, and the overcoat safe in the chee! 
room at the Terminal Station. 

The beat of his heart accelerated as he 
adjusted himself to the stunning windfall 
of luck. With the air of a millionaire he 
flipped the wallet open and extracted there 
from a twenty-dollar bill. 

“Is you got change fo’ that?” 

Five minutes later the bride and groom 
faced each other in the sanctity of the bridal 
suite. Virgie smothered her husband in an 
avalanche of contrite kisses. 

**An’, on’y to think, honey, I done had 
the idee you either took that money from 
offen me or else that you went an’ los’ it!”’ 

Lazarus bestowed upon her a reproving 
glance. 

Sho’ now, Virgie,” he replied pomp 
ously, ‘seems like you'd ought to know yo’ 
own husban’ better’n that!” 


* he queried 
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ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful hair. It brings 
out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it 
soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it beautiful, but it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon 
driesthe scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why discriminating women use 
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SANT oll 


+ WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, and does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


POO FOR THE HAIR 
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>I} . A Iwo or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and being much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves 








Se scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water the scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
ae FY 8 Seae dean RE and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy _ fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to do up. 
LO Mathes ve lather, which rinses out easily, removing every par- You can get WATKINS MULSIFIED COCOA, 
Vy ticle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The hair NUT OIL at any drug store. A 4-ounce bottle 

ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of | should last for months. 





Splendid for Children 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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For Walls —Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper 


This spring, as for the past 37 years, in every city, town and 
hamlet, the interiors of homes, public buildings, great insti- 





tutions will be made beautiful and sanitary with Alabastine. 


This superior wall coating, so economical, so 
easy to apply, has become a national vogue, 
and thisspring, as never before, is it mandatory 
that all interior walls be made sanitary, clean 
and beautiful. Soft coal, so generally used, 
has smudged interiors everywhere—disease 
and epidemic have left their taint behind. 


Banish all of winter’s traces with Alabastine. 
Its soft, velvety nature tones will give your 
interior a new charm —will make the walls 
as sanitary as they are beautiful. Alabastine 
kills disease, germs and vermin—no menace 
lurks behind Alabastined walls. Great hos- 
pitals have recognized the superior sanitary 
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THE ALABASTINE CO. 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER IS ENTITLED TO YOUR TRADE 
331 Grandville Avenue 
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features of Alabastine and it is widely used 
in the most noted of these institutions. 
Alabastine comes in the form of a dry powder 
put up in full five pound packages with the 
**Red Cross and Circle’? on each package. 
It is prepared in one minute by simply add- 
ing two quarts of warm or cold water to each 
five pound package. New and individual 
tones are obtained by inter-mixing Alabastine 
tints. 


Alabastine can be used for all interior surfaces—over 
plaster, wall board, burlap or canvas —even over old wall 
paper where it is solid to the wall and contains no aniline 
dyes or raised figures. Used over soiled painted walls it 


gives a splendid effect at low cost. 
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No Secrets 


About 
Tire Making 


Better Tires Depend 
on Policies 









“The name is 
its guarantee”’ 


O secrets, no patents, prevent any tire maker from making an ideal tire. A superlative tire is chiefly 
a question of principles. Perfection’s price can be bought if the maker is willing. 


Recognizing these facts, The Brunswick idea in tire making is to establish those same standards 
which have made other Brunswick products famous for nearly a century. Brunswick standards are 
known the world around. Every Brunswick product has won and held supremacy. 





































Now we ask you to believe that, staking our 
prestige in Tires and Tubes, we apply those same 
standards here. 

Thousands of car owners already know that 
there will never be better tires of their type- 
never better tubes than Brunswicks. 

Experience has proved it. 


The Brunswick Tire combines, as never before, 
the acknowledged supremacies of tire building. 
That accounts for their rapidly gained prestige. 

In tire making, there is vast room for skimping, 
for subtle economies, for hidden shortcomings. 

Our experts have analyzed over 200 tires. We 
learned and compared every maker’s formulas, 
his fabrics, his methods, his standards of con 
struction. 

We know every advantage and every shortcoming. 

Thus equipped, it was possible to build a 
super-tire. 


pr 





UNSWICK 


TIRES 


There is a certain formula, long in use, which 
makes the best tire tread that’s known. In Bruns 
wick Tires we use that formula. 

There is a certain type of fabric which, by test, 
is stronger than all others. It is now in all 
Brunswicks. 

There are certain reinforcements—certain 
extras—which add vastly to tire mileage. We 
have adopted all. 

There is a certain construction which best com 
bats the commonest tire troubles, and we use it 


The Brunswick is a tire which wins and holds 
every motorist who tries it. See what Brunswick 
standards mean to you, by testing a tire or two. 
Make comparisons. 

No other tire which we have found gives you 
so much for your money. 

Your experience with a Brunswick will be a 
revelation. 





and Tubes—Plain, Skid-Not and Ribbed Treads 
There’s a Brunswick Tire for Every Car—Cord, Fabric, Solid Truck 
We Offer to Dealers a Unique Opportunity. Write us for Proposition. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


General 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branches in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 1478 
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DEMOBILIZING THE 


(Continued 


of which we experience very little in real 
life. The avis emblem of this country is the 
American eagle, a dangerous, baldheaded 
thing with talons and a hooked beak. That 
bird is the international relative of every 
man living. Can you imagine them ex- 
changing him for the gentle dove? Never! 
They declare peace with the sword and 
they keep it with the sword. Justice, my 
dear, is a thing achieved by force, not hing 
else. That is why women do not get the 
ballot. Suffrage is an ideal of justice. And 
we have neither the arms nor the men to 
enforce it,” she concluded with a short 
laugh, very old and wise. 

She went on discussing this question, 
rounding out her periods like one accus- 
tomed to public speaking. She said every- 
thing that has already been said, taking it 
for granted that she had an audience. She 
hoped the Suffrage Amendment would 
pass the Senate next day, but she had her 
doubts. 

“It is not the ballot we need so much as 
it is the broader sense of responsibility,” 
she added shrewdly. ‘‘Women are the 
worst-governed class in this country —-some 
of them slaves; some of them conscience- 
less rogues moving in the best society, who 
spend more than they earn and more than 
they can possibly be worth to anyone; and 
most of them drifting in and out of life 
according to— well, just circumstances. 

My eyesight is not so good, but my 
hearing seems to improve with age. So I 
lay listening to that droning voice. If I had 
heard her in a public place making such a 
speech I should probably have been bored, 
but eavesdropping sharpened my atten- 
tion, which is the usual effect of hearing 
what was not intended for your ears. I 
have sometimes thought the same explana- 
tion applies to an audience in a theater. 
They behold scenes and hear conversa- 
tions supposed to portray the privacies and 
secrecies of life. 

What I had heard informed me of the 
nature and mission of this delegation. I re- 
called what I had forgotten in the worry of 
my own affairs—that the Senate was to 
vote the next day on the Suffrage Amend- 
ment. 

I was also going to Washington, but not 
in the interest of suffrage. 1 believe in it, 
but with that practical resignation one 
acquires believing in the remission of sins, 
as a sort of sublimated condition that must 
come. Meanwhile I was going up to have 
it out with Washington about another 
matter which would be settled one way or 
the other long before any of us would have 
the right to vote even if this amendment 
was passed. Washington is the place where 
this nation keeps her quorum. And I only 
wanted a quorum. I had the argument. 


In a Gothic Bonnet 


I planned to see one of my senators and 
start something through him. He was sup- 
posed to be a man of great influence in 
Washington, and I knew him to be amiable 
and accommodating when he was at home 
among his constituents. This is as quick a 
place as any, however, to set it down that 
you cannot tell what kind of man your 
senator is until you see him in action at 
Washington. He may be a dummy or he 
may be too busy to attend to his business. 

When I emerged from my berth the next 
morning the other women were up and out 
of the way, some of them at breakfast in 
the dining car, two or three fussing about 
looking for things they had lost or mislaid; 
all save my neighbor across the aisle. The 
curtains of her berth were still drawn and 
her stately shoes still stood on guard. 

But when I returned from the dressing 
room this berth had been converted into 
are usual double Pullman seat and a very 

large old woman with what may be de- 
scribed as a Ciceronian countenance oc- 
cupied it. How she managed to achieve her 
toilet I do not know, but she was fully 
dressed. Her hair, consisting of the fewest 
possible strands, was twisted into a sort of 
silver disk high on the back of her head. 
Her skirt fitted, which was a good deal to 
do, considering her enormous size. She was 
buttoned up smartly in what resembled a 
Prince Albert coat, the tails of it neatly 
parted and spread on either side of her. 
She was considering her bonnet. This was 
a very feminine affair, black, with a Gothic 
arch in front and properly beaded. She 
held it up, dusted it delicately, smoothed 





the fold of white crépe inside the brim, 
hoisted it and literally drew it on her head, 
which it fitted like a glove. The effect 
was startlingly frank, innocent and broad- 
minded. 

She considered herself in the narrow 
mirror between the windows beside her, 
evidently with —. as if she ae 
dotted the last “i” and crossed the last ‘ 
of her personal Bh arance, and had that 
off her mind. At some time in her life 
she had been utterly feminine. Possibly 
she still was, but her vanities now were all 
primly honest, no deceits. She had a ma- 
ternal expression which was too large to be 
anything but national, not the look of a 
personal, private mother. It was her brow 
which came up wide and kind like a 
woman's, and then sloped up farther and 
backward an astounding bare distance, 
which gave her a masculine, oratorical look 
at the top like that of a Roman senator. 

I understood why she had not engaged 
in the conversational mélée of the night 
before, but sent her thoughts stalking 
through that car in the quieter hour after 
the mere talking was over. This woman 
was somebody. She did not wear the coat 
tails of a man for nothing; nor that tall 
naked brow. She belonged to the presiding- 
officer class, in the chair at the top of the 
room and at the head of the table if 
table should be present. 


A Straw in a High Wind 


“We are coming in at last,’ she said, 
staring through the window at the white- 
ness and greenness of Washington in the 
distance. 

“Yes, two hours late,”’ I answered, in- 
ferring that she addressed me since we 
were alone in the car. 

Then she looked across at me, showing 
that she had not addressed me, but prob- 
ably her familiar spirit of the night previ- 
ous. But she agreed that I was there 
merely by going on with what she was 
about to Say: 

“We shall be rus shed. The galleries o »pen 
at eleven o'clock. ou have a ticket? 

I did not have a ticket but I told her that 
I had wired my senator. 

I decided not to put myself out of draw- 
ing with this situation by explaining that I 
had not intended to need a ticket or wit- 
ness the passing or defeat of the Suffrage 
Amendment. 

“Well, you must have one. There will be 
a crowd, and you will not be allowed to sit 
in the gallery without a ticket,’’ she said. 

The women were now streaming in from 
the dining car, hurriedly putting on their 
wraps, for the train was coming into the 
station. One of them took her place be 
side the old lady, evidently the companion 
to whom she had been talking when I 
her only audience. But she was still seated 
when we left the car, placidly waiting to 
make her exit when she should have the 
whole aisle to herself. 

Promptly at ten o'clock I was at the 
door of my senator's office in the Capitol 

When you are past the meridian of femi- 
ninity and have arrived at the years of 
prominence and influence and have er 
joyed the distinction of being recognized by 
your Government as a useful and com- 
petent aid in carrying on war work you 
acquire a certain sense of assurance, a per- 
sonal conviction of dignity, not exalted, 
but earned and paid for. I was not there- 
fore flustered by the business before me as 
a less experienced woman in large affairs 
might have been, only a trifle strung up 
and anxious to begin doing what I had 
come to do. 

There were three clerks, all women, in 
side the office, but not the senator. The 
senator, I was informed, would not be 
down until half past ten o'clock. Very 
well then, I would wait. Oh, yes, certainly, 
but the senator had a committee meeting 
until twelve o’clock. Then perhaps I might 
see him in the afternoon. It was impor 
tant. Yes, she understood so. The senator 
had received my telegram, but did not come 
down in the afternoon. Was there an y 
thing she could do for me? Well, not the 
great thing of course, but would she give 
me a ticket for a seat in the women’s gal- 
lery? She would with pleasure. I took it 
and went upstairs, feeling like a straw 
in a high wind. 

The corridors were singularly quiet and 
deserted, only a woman now and then 
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wandering about in them with a lost-soul 
expression. But before each set of folding 
doors to the galleries upstairs there was a 
sort of congealed comet's tail of women 
waiting patiently for them to be opened. 

I am a thrifty person when it is a matter 
of choosing a good seat in a public gather 
ing. So I made a circuit of all those doors 
with the hope of finding one where fewer 
women waited in front of it. There was no 
such door. And so far as the eye could 
distinguish there was no difference in the 
quality and character of these women, ex 
cept that in all except one group they wore 
their hats candidly on the backs of their 
heads. Even hats designed by fashion to 
be worn far forward with a coquettish 
droop merely clung, you may say, by the 
main strength of hatpins to their owners’ 
heads, exposing anxious brows, and thought- 
ful brows, and brows determined to reveal 
nothing of what was going on behind. 
There was only one long iridescent strand 
of women who wore their headgear in the 
strictly feminine fashion, sidewise and for- 
ward. 

I mention this because it turned out to 
be a psychic phenomenon, and because it 
was merely by accident that I did not join 
this line, which would have been a regret- 
table mistake. 

I am not a fighting suffragist, nor a 
termagant suffragist, nor a gall-embittered 
one, but I am a suffragist. When the 
doors were finally opened and the women 
filed in we found that a portion of the gal- 
lery was roped off, quarantined. These 
seats were occupied by those women with 
their hats tilted to denote their gender 
They were antisuffragists! I thanked my 
heavenly bodies for the instinct, whatever 
kind of instinct it was, that led me to avoid 
that group. It is indelicate, not to say im- 
modest, at such a time for a woman to 
proclaim herself " Ay oon | the feminine of 
man. She may be loyal to her husband 
without making suc a cloying exhibition of 
her loyalty to all men. My impression is 
that the women in the suffrage end of the 
gallery sustained a far more private and 
discreet relation to their own sex, as those 
Christians show more reverence for spir- 
itual values who are least inclined to dis- 
cuss their souls in public places. 


A Bird’s-Eye View 


Before noon the senators began to come 
in on the tloor below, no two of them to 
gether. They appeared thus to be sin- 
gt arly innocent of one another. Every 
tub must stand on its own bottom. That 
was the impression conveyed. Whatever 
comradeship of interests they had in this 
business was no doubt practiced during the 
fruitful hours they had spent discussing it 

Viewed from above the Senate is not an 
imposing body of men. It is a humanly 
dilapidated, hair-worn-out and phenome 
nally homely group. One receives an idea 
of how trivial and transient the best of us 
must look when seen from the altitudes 
of Providence. 

They began, as I suppose all public 
functioning bodies do, by transacting the 
business left over from the day before. But 
shortly after one o'clock I noticed a sort of 
dignified restlessness among them, and a 
corresponding tightening of nervous tension 
among the women in the galleries. Nothing 
was said. The proverbial pin might have 
been dropped with a clatter up there, the 
stillness was so silent and the silence so 
still. The woman next nudged me. It was 
the way she had of speaking with her el- 
bow. As I did not know what she meant 
I nudged the woman on my left. This 
whisper of elbows went on with a kind of 
military precision. 

Presently I understood the signal. The 
senators below were leaving their seats and 
disappearing under the gallery, where the 
eyes of no woman could follow them. They 
accomplished this gradual evacuation with 
masculine simplicity. One would rise and 
strut out, much in the manner of a pom- 
pous husband when he says to his wife: 
“Well, if you are going to make a scene I 
shall leave!” Another walked briskly, 
apologe tically bent forward as if he would 
be absent only a moment. One senator 
made it like a runina baseball game. He 
moved from one desk on this side to an 
other desk farther to the rear, stopping 
each time to confer with this and that 
senator until the shadows of the gallery 









also infolded him. But the majority of 
them vanished as if by magic without being 
seen at all in transition. 

This may be the custom of senators—to 
retire and stand like a bristling hedge in the 
background when they are about to vote. 
But no woman in those galleries believed it. 


“Women have their amused secret conceits 


about the effect of their presence as an 
influence not upon the character but the 
conduct of men. And it is a fact that no 
sooner was the floor cleared of all save two 
or three of the boldest senators than the 
cat was out of the bag and we realized that 
they were hurrying the Suffrage Amend- 
ment. 

It was the simplest kind of performance 
once they got going, the whole thing hav- 
ing been discussed and settled beforehand. 
I suppose even the senator who made a 
speech in favor of the amendment knew 
that. But he was a recent convert, and 
was allowed to prove ft, as sometimes a 
lately redeemed man is called on to lead 
in prayer. He started off with a flare of 
sentiment characteristic of the Southern 
oratorical temperament, which is frequently 
afflicted with a fatal facility of expression. 
Then he settled down and made a really 
good argument 

Then they voted and defeated the amend- 
ment, all from under the gallery, where 
they remained in obscurity. 

Then we filed out. I heard only one re- 
mark from a woman. Speaking in a matter- 
of-fact tone and without depression: > ll, 
it is all to be gone through with and done 
over again.” 


Workers and Shirkers 


And they will keep up the struggle with 
the invincible force of pure helplessness and 
persistence, which is a quality of the femi 
nine character. The men who voted against 
the amendment know this, and know that 
in the end they must yield. But they are 
suffering now from a sort of bull-headed 
hysteria which must run its course. 

The next morning I went again to call 
on my senator. 

Yes, the clerk told me, he had been in, 
but he had gone out, to attend a meeting of 
the Finance Committee. It was the very 
thing I should have liked to attend! My 
business in Washington was connected with 
the possible doings of that committee. And 
she could not say how long the meeting 
would last. There was so much todo, They 
were engaged in cutting down the war- 
emergency appropriations, she informed 
me, as if she thought this news should please 
one of the senator's constituents — watchdog 
of the treasury business, you understand 
But I was not pleased. It depended alto 
gether on which appropriation they were 
reducing. I could mention a few that were 
entirely too generous. For example, it 
seemed to me out of all reason that some 
civilians put on khaki and shoulder decora- 
tions, flopped down behind a desk in Wash 
ington and received the pay of captains, 
while other civilians put on khaki, w itho 
shoulder decorations, went intothe trenche 
endured all the vicissitudes of war, inclu 


ing wounds and death, for thirty dollars a 
month. There were women connected with 
the Red Cross headquarté rs in Washington 
who ke pt no office hours, and who boasted 


of their salaries; while the rank and file of 
women all over this country 
day in shifts and often half the night to fill 
orders from Red Cros: 
ices for which they neither 
received remuneration. | am not complair 
ing of the Government, you un 
The emergency was great. There was no 


worked every 


headquarters, ser 


expected 


time to investigate the character of persor 
who applied for jobs. So, too, many of the 
useless, irresponsible class took advantage 
of the situation. But now that the wart 


over these born natives of the perpetually 


unemployed ought to be turned out 

I hoped the Committee on Finance wa 
even at this moment reducing appropria- 
tions that had gone to pay them, but 
one other fund, 








were other funds, especial 
for a great and loyal organization which 
vas never needed more than at the present 
anxious to see my senator 
I had some things to tell him, 
that oug! t to con- 


time I was 
about that 
an argument to make 
ince any man 
But I was obliged to be content with the 
clerk’s assurance that the senator was very 
Continued on Page 131 
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Erection Service 


The Fenestra Construction 


Company, our specialized 
erection orgamization, will 
issuMme complete responsi 
bility for the prompt han 
dling and proper inst alla 
tion of Fenestra, relieving 
architect, contractor and 
owner of all det ul Its op 
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Adaptability 


ALLS of glass and imperishable steel alone can per 
fectly meet the demands of the new construction era 


Fenestra Solid Steel Windows are adaptable to every type 
of construction known to the building world. 


Their flexibility of treatment makes them: available for the 
private garage, or the factory spreading over many acres; the 
small machine shop, or the loft building towering towards 
the sky; the milk station, or the textile mill with thousands 
of feet of floor space. 


The low price of Fenestra makes it practical for small 
buildings as well as large. 


Fenestra makes rapid construction and remodeling possible, 
and then pledges permanency and protection for years to 
come. Even where peculiar problems are presented, day- 
light, ventilation and fire protection are always available 
in Fenestra. 


Fenestra sash has nation-wide distribution. Your contractor 
or building supply man can obtain Fenestra for you. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2411 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
Branch Offices in 

Boston Buffalo New York Philadelphia 

Chicago Hartford San Francisco Washington 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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Almost everything you buy is trade-marked. You call 
for goods by their trade-mark names. You do so because 
you know that the manufacturer who puts his name on his products 
backs them with his reputation; that a well known trade-mark not 
only identifies the manufacturer but that it stands for quality. You 
can know something about the lumber you buy. You can know 


who made it. This trade-mark— 


[ONG=ReCLL 








THE MARK ON QUALITY LUMBER 


on lumber products tells you that 
the largest manufacturer of South- 
ern Pine in the United States made 
them. You can be sure that effort 
and expense were not spared in 
maintaining their well established 
reputation for uniform high qual- 


itv. Jone-Rext lumber products 


are made of good timber in up-to- 


date manufacturing plants where 


quality is the first consideration. 
The next time you buy lumber see 
that it bears this quality assurance 
mark — JoneRew. Lumber 


and timbers manufactured by The Long 
sell Lumber Company are so marked 


Ask your dealer for Jon@Rew brand 
The [one-ReLt, Lumber Company 





R. A. LONG BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Manufacturer of Southern Pine, Hardwood, Oak Flooring; 


Creosoted Lumber, Ties, Posts, Poles, 


Piling and Wood Blocks 
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Ponselle’s First 
“Butterfly” Record 


It is more than Ponsell 
who sings “Un Bel Di 


Vedremo.” It is But 
terfly singing her heart 
out in longing for het 
lover sreturn. Arecord ,/ 
: < 
that justifies the crit 
acclamation of Por sell 

as th world ; uTreatest 


dramath soprano, 


49571—$1.50 


| 








‘Gypsy Airs” 


Slow opening notes, then fiery 
passages — Toscha Seidel at his 


best Th of these haunt 
ing’ Gypsy Airs ’’—fromamael 
strom of pa on to a mere sug 

tion of ound—gives this 
young Russian genius every 
char t how 4 uh ter 
en la the brilliance of 
hi iperb tec! 


Stracciari 
Rollicks Through 
Funiculi, Funicula ! 





> 
As a boy in Naples, 
Stracciari sang this rollich 
war. H 1) 7 
t i thing of 
rhyvth I t At th 
of h \ you 
fairty \ \ " 
, 
uf aval park 
ling blu waters of the 
Bay of Napk ; 





78104—$1.00 





Seidel Glorious in 
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New May Numbers of 


olumbia 


Happy Music 


All the happy music you ever 
heard orever will— yesterday, years 
ago, or tomorrow—all the latest, 
happiest hits—all the best of the 
greatest music—can be yours on 
Columbia Records. The new May 
Records are on this page: 


I Puritani— Vien diletto. (Come, / 49371 

earest, Come) . Maria Ba tos | $1.50 
Finlandia. Overture. bia Sy e , bo A-6097 
En Bateau, — ete See we $1 25 
Fraternity Two-Step . Spa ante E-4191 
Memories of eater det a ital ag 


I'm Goin’ to Settle Down Outside of A-2702 
London Town . Billy Murray and ” 


! Quartett 

The Alcoholic Blues . Billy Murray} 55¢- 

Tears (Dry Your) . . Samuel Ash / A-2700 
YouDon’tKnow . . . Samuel Ash \ BS. 

Cc. 

Don't Cry, Frenchy, Don’t Cry, ) A-2704 

Lewis James. 1 
re. «2 ses es Henry B ) B5c. 
He's Had No Lovin’ for a Long, Long 
ime . Arthur t A-2705 


When You See Another Sweetie “~ 
Hanging Around (That's the Time B5c 
You'll Want to Come Back to Me . 


a As 
Johnny’sin Town . on ur Frc wand A-2703 
Buddie Boy (How's Every Little Th Me g5- 
With You?) Peeriess Quar — 
Thousands of Years Ago, from “ The 
Canary" Fox-trot. | 
Only in Dreams ‘ me . rt- A os ‘4.2696 
I Wonder Whether (I've Loved You 8S. 
All My Life) from ** Ob! My Dear!” . 
Fox -trot, = lotr City of 
Dreams Waldorf Astoria Dance Orchestra 
Spaniola Fentost Re tat mas ' aller . A.2697 
Sand Dunes— Oriental One-step : 
: 85c. 
Earl Fuller's Rector Novelty Orchestra 


Arabian Nights — Intermezzo One-step 
Columbia Band | A-6099 
Peter Gink. Adapted from “Peer 12: 
Gynt.” Suite No, 1—One-step $1.25 
Columbia Band 


Salvation Lassie of Mine, ) 


Charles Harrison | A-2699 
When You Look in the Heart of a> 10 
Rose, from “ The Better "Ole" 85c 


Charles Harrison 


Royal Flying Corps March, Guido Deiro / coreg 
Marines’ March . . . Guido Deiro | BSc 


“The Lure of Music” 


1 “ lerful book hould be in every music 
over’s home It tells yo a human, interesting 
way. a abou b “ greatest composers an 
t mus £1.50 at all Columbia Dealers 


olumbia Records are made in all languages 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 
10th and 20th of Every Month 
at all Columbia Dealers 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 

New York 
Le 


jon Factory ; 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. € 








cords 
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“I'm Forever 


- / 
Blowing Bubbles 1 ea 
hn ae 

An exquisite song of ¢ ie € i %,< 7 } 
imaginative sentiment tees ) 
with a rarely beautiful 
melody. On the back, 
“ The Beautiful Ohio” as 
a canoe song, with fasci iM 4 
nating words set to the ‘ ; 
same rippling music that , 
made this waltz the i} \ 2 
season's biggest dance BS f ) 


hit. 


A-2701— 85c 


Pa anal 
ik wy 
“. Th at Tumble-down 
Ny Shack in Athlone 

‘A 








An Irish “Home 
Sweet Home’”’—an old 
story in new words, 
set to glorious har 
monies that introduce 
‘ favorite Irish airs. On 
the back, ““You’re Still 
: - = an Old Sweetheart of 
- a Mine.” 

~ A-2698—85c 


“Till We Meet Again’ and 
“Rose of No Mans Land’ 


Columbia Orches 
tra has now made 
the se two old favor 
ites into wonderful, 
dreamy, lilting 
waltzes. There’s no 
resisting theirinvita 
tion to the dance 
and you won't want 
to, either ! 


A-6098—$1.25 
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Continued from Page 127) 

much interested in the matter I had men- 
tioned in my telegram, and she was sure he 
" ant ed to talk it over with me. I had the 
feeling, however, that this was my first 
diplomatic error, being too explicit in that 
wire about what I wanted. You may say 
what you please about shirt-sleeve diplo- 
macy, but there is no such thing, except 
defeated diplomacy. When a measure is 
settled and approved it may risk appearing 
on the shirt sleeves of politicians and states- 
men, but not before. I had been too frank. 
Now I had a vague feeling that I was being 
gently dammed up. It is very hard on a 
woman to have something to say—and not 
be able to say it. Speech is a part of our 
nervous system. It was especially dis- 
couraging in my case, because I had learned, 
like most people, to trust Washington, of 
which my senator for the moment was the 
most important representative. 

As chairman of the Wilson County Wom- 
an’s Committee for War Service—not to 
be more specific about the real name of this 
organization—my relations with Washing- 
ton for more than a year had been intimate 
and inspiring. Twelve hundred women, 
scattered from the Red Cross rooms in 
Wilsonville through every village and mili- 
tia district in the county, had worked 
under my committee to carry out orders 
received from.Washington. I had only to 
say that Washington wanted so many thou- 
sand bandages or so many hundred hospital 
shirts by a certain date in order to com- 
mand their time and energies. Washington 
for us was no longer merely the seat of this 
Government, it was a name to conjure by; 
a powerful and exacting Providence that 
had called us into service and made us a 
unit of the national life. 

Washington ordered us to conserve food, 
and we conserved it. Washington informed 
us that the safety of the country, the com- 
fort of our soldiers depended upon our 
loyalty and diligence. We were without 
ceasing loyal and diligent. We experienced 
the terrifying honor conferred by Washing- 
ton of being directed to lead this kind of 
drive or that kind of drive, and we went 
forth and led it. Washington required us 
to sell so many hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of Liberty Loan bonds and we sold 
them, though we had literally no previous 
knowledge or experience in the bond busi- 
ness. We frequently received in return 
letters and telegrams from Washington 
congratulating us upon our success. These 
were as dear to us as the correspondence of 
a noble relative, they were that confidential 
and encouraging. 

Then suddenly some time in December 
we became aware of a singular and pene- 
trating silence. It was asif a clock that had 
marked the days and hours of our service 
had stopped ticking. 


A Change of Tune 


I wrote to know what Washington wanted 
us to do next. There was no reply. The 
armistice had been signed. Our troops 
were returning from France 

The women in Wilson County grew im- 
patient. They had learned to accomplish 
things and they wanted something to ac- 
complish. They had the same time to spare 
from their domestic affairs that they had 
given to war service, and they wanted 
Washington to take this time off their 
hands. It was diminishing to go back to 
afternoon teas and card parties by way of 
passing the time. And there was so much 
they wanted to do here at home. 

Every morning since April of 1917 I had 
driven in from Red Acres to direct our work. 

jut recently | remained at home. I dreaded 

the question every woman who met me 
asked: ‘‘ Have you heard from Washington 
“et?” 





They reminded me of those forlorn men 
and women one sees before employment 
agencies in large cities. They were smartly 
dressed, they still powdered their noses and 
wore their face veils and discussed large 
matters, but they had the defeated look 
people have who have lost a good job and 
have come down in the world. 

We were still making garments for war 
sufferers in Europe, but this was only the 
remnants of a great industry. 

Meanwhile other significant things tran- 
spired. The man appointed on our com- 
mittee by the governor of the state dropped 
out. He did not resign, he quit as your 
handy man does sometimes without giving 
notice. Other prominent men who had 
leaned heavily upon the Woman’s Commit- 
tee for help and even advice about war 
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work assumed a subtly different manner. 
In those splendid days of glorious sacrifice 
and service Mr. Hatcher, president of the 


Wilsonville National Bank, frequently 
stopped me on the street to know what I 
thought of his idea. And his idea would be 
that the women should undertake to placard 
every road in the country with patriotic 
posters by way of preparation for the next 
drive, whatever kind of drive it was. Now, 
so far from wishing to consult with me 
about anything, Hatcher invariably quick- 
ened his pace when he saw me coming, as 
if he were in a hurry about something which 
concerned men and business and great af- 
fairs, but not women. 

This singular reversion to type on the 
part of the men extended even to the pulpit. 
On the first Sunday in February, when the 
rector of our church might reasonably have 
been expected to choose some Scripture 
that would have warranted a sermon bear- 
ing upon the League of Nations and the 
fruits of universal peace, he chose his text 
from the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs, 
and preached one of the most distasteful 
sermons I ever heard, on the admirable 
character of the famous “ virtuous woman” 
described in Proverbs. She was no doubt 
an excellent type for Solomon’s times, when 
a proper woman was the head slave of her 
husband’s establishment, but scarcely a 
model to be recommended to us women 
who had worked together harmoniously 
and inharmoniously from one end of this 
country to the other, to save it, and who 
had proved their ability for larger enter- 
prises than rising “‘ while yet it is night” to 
cook breakfast for their households. 


Letters From Missionaries 


The women of Wilsonville had cherished 
this rector as a remarkably broad-minded 
man, but during this discourse we exchanged 
glances, eye messages of resentment, for it 
was perfectly apparent that he was letting 
us down easy, taking a mean advantage of 
us with the Scriptures to suggest that it was 
now time for us to retire from the world’s 
great scene of action and take up the duties 
of that particularly satisfactory and virtu- 
ous woman, the only one known to man 
whose “price is above rubies.” 

And if we had any doubt of his meaning 
it was written large upon the faces of the 
men in the congregation. They neither 
exchanged glances nor moved pen Pee 3 in 
their pews as we were doing, but never 
have I seen them listen to the gospel with 
such noble repose and affirmative satis- 
faction. 

It is queer how men separated by the 
longest possible distance, and by every 
other condition, with no concerted plan of 
agreement, can arrive simultaneously at 
the same conclusion about what to do with 
women if anything happens to change the 
order of our lives for a season. During the 
period of our patriotic service women all 
over this country experienced a grateful 
relief from the demands of foreign mission- 
aries. But about this time I received 
letter from one in China asking that we 
send him funds “at once” for his ragged 
schoolin Shanghai! It reached us promptly, 
showing that he had written shortly after 
the armistice was signed. We had in alla 
dozen such letters from Africa and India. 
They knew, those missionaries, that as soon 
as the emergency was over we should be 
sent back to our church work and to prais- 
ing ourselves within the gates with only our 
domestic duties. 

Very few people comprehend yet that so 
many women are diligent in their church 
societies, collecting millions of dollars every 
year for the support and education of the 
heathen, because the present form of this 
Government neither grants them the op- 
portunity nor the authority to perform the 
same kind of service for the heathen at 
home. There are some millions of them 
connected with the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs who are ready and anxious to devote 
themselves to very necessary social, educa- 
tional and health reforms in their respective 
communities. But they have no authority 
with which to enforce these reforms. 

A clubwoman may make her husband 
stand round in his own house, but no power 
she has could force him as the member of 
the board of education to remove the pri- 
mary classes from the basement of the 
public-school building, where the light is 
poor, the walls are damp and the lavatories 
adjacent. I know that—because we tried 
it in Wilsonville before this war began, 
when we were only clubwomen who had 
progressed beyond reading Parsifal and were 
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developing what has been patented as the 
“social conscience.” 

Likewise there was a fearful scandal when 
a committee from the club visited the jail 
This place was in an unspeakable c cnditien. 
but the scandal was attached to the women 
who had visited it. Every man in town 
was indignant. Why should respectable 
women go into such a place! It was abom- 
inable, and must never happen again. And 
it never has happened, but the conditions 
in this prison remained the same. When 
eight persons at the paupers’ farm died in 
ten days from cold and neglect, during the 
winter of 1917, the clubwomen raised such 
a disturbance that the commissioner re- 
sponsible for this mistake was tried before 
a jury, cleared of all blame and his services 
retained. For every small success club- 
women have in effecting reforms there are 
a hundred such failures. 

But we hoped things would be different 
now. We wanted to start educational cam- 
paigns, lead drives for better roads, motor- 
truck depots in rural districts for marketing 
country produce; and above all effect re- 
forms in health conditions. We asked noth- 
ing better than to be allowed to exercise 
the same zeal and patriotism at home that 
had distinguished our service during the 

war. We belonged to an enormous organi- 
zation, named and created by the Govern- 
ment. Nomore effective machine for service 
was ever created. We wished to keep this 
organization in all the states with head- 
quarters at Washington. If Washington 
would preserve us and save us until we 
could get the necessary bills through the 
various legislatures confirming us as state 
units all would be well. 

This was the plan, shared by thoughtful 
women everywhere, that I had come to lay 
before my senator. In these troublesome 
days of disorganization, of strikes and 
dangerous disturbances, why should the 
Government suppress a loyal and construc- 
tive force, demobilize a body of more than 
seven million women who would obey and 
serve it as good wives obey and serve their 
husbands, and without the everlasting agi- 
tation of suffrage? No definite appropria- 
tion had ever been made for us during the 
war. It had been doled out to us from the 
pockets of a larger but actually less effective 
organization. Now this was to be with- 
drawn to reduce the budget of national 
expense. It was like pouring out at the 
bunghole and saving at the spigot. 


A Solemn Occasion 


I was thinking these thoughts, feeling 
very sad about myself and women in gen- 
eral as I walked away from the Capitol. 
Presently I passed a window and saw per 
haps fifty women inside, some seated about 
a long table, others like tired old wall 
flowers in the background. They wore their 
hats absentmindedly on the backs of their 
heads. Their expressions were very serious, 
no excitement, no animation. T he *y were 
just sitting in there looking at each other as 
people do when mere language fails them. 

I recognized my fellow passengers on the 
train to Washington. The fine old lady 
with the Ciceronian countenance presided 
at the top of the table. I went in, not be 
cause I belonged there or was very curious 
about what was going on but because I hada 
dim, feminine, tired-to-death, disappointed 
feeling of belonging to this company. 

It was supposed to be an executive meet 
ing of the State Chairmen of the Women’s 
National Organization for War Service; in 
fact, it was a very grave and formal funeral 
that they were holding over the remains of 
this organization. The defeat of the Suf 
frage Amendment on the previous day was 
an incident. That was not a defeat, merely 
a postponement. The thing they were fac- 
ing was the loss of a great opportunity for 
service now. Their appropriation was to be 
cut to the insignificant sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, not enough to pay the inci- 
dental expenses of the various state units 
during the coming Victory Loan drive in 
April, but enough to hold them together 
and insure their service, which was no doubt 
the purpose of the Senate’s Finance Com- 
mittee. 

After April, demobilization, not by even 
the courtesy of formal orders. The whole 
organization was to be left to disintegrate 
from lack of nourishment, recognition and 
exercise. Reports from the various chair- 
men showed that the women were already 
losing interest, which was natural, and not 
a thing for which they should be blamed. 
The Senate counted on this process of dis- 
integration as the easiest, least sensational 
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method of being rid of an organization 
which had served its purpose in a great 
emergency, and which might now become 
a thorn in the side of the Government 
with meddlesome activities for reforms in 
health and education, and undoubtedly 
would become a shrill bureau of public in 
formation concerning graft and negligenc: 
and abuses long accepted as inevitable 
features incident to state, county and 
national governments. What with the labor 
disturbances and financial uncertaintie 
and the fights on hand of private corpora 
tions to recover public utilities taken over 
by the Government for the duration of the 
war--there was no time and no money to 
spare for the kind of reforms women would 
demand if they were allowed to remain 
organized and recognized as servants of the 
Government. 

Every woman in that room knew this, 
but not one of them mentioned it. They 
had progressed beyond the vituperative 
stage of vindictive helplessness, a signifi 
cant advance if you know how to compute 
the powers of silence. It means simply 
that they were good losers, and could afford 
to bide their time. Only one of them let go 
in a tirade speech against all things, and 
men and women in particular. This was a 
woman of what will be the political-boss 
type when women get the ballot. Her 
tirade on this occasion was passed over as 
decent people cover a break in correct 
social life, without comment. 


Defeat or Victory 


The fine old superchairman at the top of 
the table began immediately to talk, spread 
ing her remarks like a wide skirt over the 
embarrassment of this situation. What sh« 
said was not encouraging, but strongly 
constructive, like the forces of Nature. Sh: 
had a mind that survived the inevitabl 
You were led to infer that the inevitable 
was only temporary. There was no doubt 
that the American women would be cd 
mobilized. It was a great misfortune, esp: 
cially to the country. But they had proved 
their worth and loyalty. There were other 
emergencies besides war—the time would 
come when the Government would be 
forced to use them. 

It was the best she could de ter the 
circumstances, but too | hilosophic al to be 
encouraging. Philosophy is the only known 
sedative for defeat. It was discovered by a 
man who had been whipped in the fight. It 
has been sedulously developed by men who 
fail in real achievements or who lack the 
courage and initiative to achieve 

My impression is that women will always 
get what they want, however heavy the 
odds against them, because by nature they 
have not a trace of the philosophical intelli- 
gence. They only borrow enough of the 
stuff from men to tide them over a bad 
situation now and then, such as they have 
before them in this country to-day. But 
whoever mistakes the submission of a 
woman or of women for philosophical resig 
nation is profoundly lacking in comprehen 
sion. They submit, and keep on thinking 
along the way they mean to go 

I witnessed a remarkable instance of 
patient shrewdness in them on the evening 
of the following day. 

The Suffrage Amendment had been ce 
feated on Monday. On Tuesday the state 
chairmen had met and admitted that the 
national organization was to be demobi 
lized, a far more disastrous defeat than any 
other that American women have ever 
suffered, since it deprived them of such 
immediate opportunities for service and de 
velopment as the ballot could not give them 
for years even if they had it. And on Wed 
nesday seven hundred and fifty of them 
attended the Woman’s Victory Dinner in 
Washington! 

The feminine sense of things that can 
celebrate such defeats as these with a Vie 
tory Dinner is neither logical nor philo 
sophical. In fact, it was no such thing. I 
suppose they used tl at tingling, stimulating 
noun, “ Victory,” for an adjective as a pale 


woman sometimes rouges to counterieit a 
better complexion thar she re ally ha Sut 
this dinner was merely an occasion designed 


to give Secretary Baker an opportunity to 
expound the doctrines upon which the 
League of Nation to be founded, so that 
these women might return to their respec 
tive communities and teach these doctrines 
to the per ple who are not’ nearly so be 
nighted on th subject as are a certain 
formidable number of United States sena 
tors. But Mr. Taft with his peripatetic 
Concluded on Page 134) 
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Concave Rollers — 
Convex Cup and Cone 





for Ford and Chevrolet 490 
Front Wheels 


Every time you turn acorner or hit a rut, an extremely heavy 
end thrust or side strain is exerted against the front wheel 
bearings of your car, and the ordinary “cup and cone” bearings 
are unable to continuously resist this destructive pressure. 


























They wear, causing wheel wobble, hence excessive Then, too, Shafer Roller Bearings are self- 
tire scuffing and finally grind themselves to pieces aligning. They automatically adjust themselves 
damaging the entire front axle spindle and creat- to any deflection of axle spindle—no pinching or 
ing a costly repair job. binding of rollers. 
Avoid this danger and expense by installing Shafer Shafer bearings are an exact replacement for “‘cup 
Roller Bearings. They are built to resist all destruc- and cone’”’ bearings—easily installed, adjustable for 
tive end thrusts as they take the pressure on the wear, made of the finest steel, heat treated and 
entire length of rollers. Therefore Shafer is the ground, and are guaranteed without reservation. 
only front wheel bearing that has a capacity for Your dealer can supply you—if not, write us. 
end thrust loads equal to its downward load. $10.00 (2 wheel sets). Canada $12.50. 






Replacements Later for Front Wheels of Other Cars 


for Ford and Chevrolet 490 
Rear Axles 


Constantly rubbing two plain metal surfaces together creates 
friction and causes wear—but place steel balls between these 
surfaces and friction disappears. 


Plain flat washers used at left side of your Ford or fect mesh, run smoothly, silently, and without 
Chevrolet 490 wear themselves thin on account of power wastage. 

the heavy pressure of the driving mechanism of 
the rear axle, then gears shift away from each 
other and cause trouble. 











Reduce your repair bills—prevent axle noise and 
broken gear teeth by having your dealer install a 
Bailey Ball Thrust—no change in axle necessary 









Replace these friction producing washers with an exact replacement. More than 125,000 Ford and 
a Bailey Ball Thrust and wear is eliminated. Chevrolet 490 owners have already found this 
Its 18 Hoover steel balls take the pressure on a especially constructed bearing a profitable invest 
rolling, frictionless surface. Gears are held in per ment. Price $3.75. Canada $5.00. See your dealer. 











Without obligating yourself—a post-card request will bring further 
details on how to reduce up-keep cost in front wheels and rear axle 
write whtle you think of it. (If a dealer please state so.) 




















From the Plant of 4 Oe ? ' . 


Geo.D. Bailey Co. 4500-10 Ravenswood Ave. - Chicago 
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An Important 


FIVE-TON coal truck, which had 
A seen several months’ service, was 
recently equipped with Dayton Steel 
Wheels. The owner was surprised to find 
that his truck weighed 100 pounds less 
than it formerly did. 


That saving of 100 pounds in wheel weight 
relieved his motor of a load equal to 1000 
pounds above the springs. For one pound 
of “‘dead,” unsprung wheel weight costs 
as much in motor power, tires and fuel as 
ten pounds of payload. That interesting 
engineering fact is known to few truck users. 
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Saved means 10 /bs. Gained 


Wheel Fact that few Truck Owners Know 


Dayton Steel Wheelsare light. They rarely 
weigh more than other truck wheels— and 
usually less. That is true because their 
rims and spokes are hollow, and every 
pound that could be spared without sacri- 
ficing strength has been removed. 

Yet their strength defies wear—and their 
resiliency protects axles and bearings and 
motor from extreme road shocks. Because 
they are always true round, and because 
they radiate the destructive heat of road 
and internal friction away from tires— they 
increase tire mileage. 





Dayton Steel Wheels are logical truck 
equipment. Like every other truck part 
that bears the brunt of load and strain, 
they are steel. They eliminate wheel 
troubles, better truck performance and 
prolong truck life. 


The name Dayton on the spoke identifies 
this unusual wheel. 


We have a special folder of wheel facts 
for fleet owners, and another of interest to 
truck owners and prospective buyers. We 
will send both if you wish. 


The Dayton Steel Foundry Company, Main Office and Works, Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
Chicago 





Dayion> 


Steel Truck Wheels 


PATENTED 


Cincinnati 
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National Peace Congre will searee per 
form more effective service for the L« ‘ 
to Enforce Peace than these seven hundred 
and fifty women whom Mr. Baker so deftly 
and informally commissioned for the same 
purpose at this Victory Dinner. There wa 
1 difference, of course, Mr. Taft is still so 
near to being the First Citizen of this coun 
try He is so eminently the sane patriot 
ind the leading statesman in private life 
that hi pectacular support of the league 
lends a distinction that no other man could 
rive But the chief difference is the cost 
i travelg peace congre cost the people 
yreat European citie ith the wealth and 
beauty which they have been accumulating 
for two thousand years, stands well within 
the limits of possibility. In case of an 


armed peace, such a Murope had for forty 
years before thi men might have to 
rebuild their citie the valuable, the 
living” part underground 
However, these speculations deal with the 
perfection of those means of killing and of 


war 
with 


destruction already tested. There are other 
ne thods pos ible methods which will make 
explosives look primitive. Though night- 


mare fictionists have imagined killing by 
rays, science has never taken enough in- 
st in destruction of life to find and 
apply the method. It holds great possibili- 
ties. Science has spent fifty years of re- 
eare iWin fighting the killing power of bacilli. 
It has never studied to increase or to use 


tere 


that power. But now that whole popula- 
tions, instead of mere armies, have become 
the legitimate objects of killing in war, 


will perfect that method. 
mind has raised certain 
just as the conserva 
tive mind said that aircraft attack could 
not be made accurate, and that the shells 
falling into Paris could not possibly come 
from a gun. But only recently an author- 
ity on has teriology expounded to me the 
horrible possibility of ravaging a whole 
population, military and civilian alike, with 
wiftly killing incurable diseases 

guarding your own army and your 
population. I believe that with a little 
research it could be done. And 
perpetuation of war as an insti- 


omeone doubtless 
The conservative 
practical objections, 


while 
own 


patient 
given the 


b 


tution some race of Bernhardis is certain to 
arise which will justify this method—and 
use if 

Such, briefly, are some possibilities of 
the future if the new warfare follows the 
paths opened up by the struggle of 1914-18. 
Im the long peace of E irope books were 
written to prove that actual warfare was 


men would no longer 
face its horrors. We have learned now that 
men will face anything. This war uncovered 
reservoirs of human courage whose exist- 
ence we never suspected. Whatever horrors 
the new warfare bring, it will not fail 
because men and afraid. But 
what of armed peace 


impossible, because 


may 
yomen are 


New Wars, New Armaments 


hould effect the 
leaving the 
exact \y 


If the Peace Conference 
settlement on old principles 
structure of international soc ety 
where it was, all the nations of the world 
would have for a time the race of 
They need the money for re- 
processe of life But in five, 


to limit 
armaments. 
toring the 


ten, fifteen a ars, danger would begin to 
grow again from some quarter; and again 
they would speed up munitions making, 
increase the active armies, multiply con 
scription 

Now the general tendency of war 
was to more and more complex, cumber 
some and expensive machinery. Artillery 


became the king of battles. Even the Ger 


mans, who entered this war better prepared 
than the others, had to multiply by ten or 
twenty times their equipment of heavy 
artillery. The British at the First Battle of 
Y pres had only one gun that could be listed 


artillery. By 
ind. Leaving 


im the catalogue of heavy 
1918 they had several thous 


the navies aside, it became necessary to 
equip the armies with great quantities of 
machines, each of which cost more than the 


equipment of an infantry battalion under 
the old warfare which the rifle was 
kings — tanks, for example, and aéroplanes. 
When the world works out of its bank 


to accumulate a margin 
piled up for this war will be 


ruptey and begin 
weapons 


the 
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more in one month than the Government 
ha pent in two years to maintain the 
women's national organization. 

1 left Washington convinced that the 
Senate is not a representative body, nor 
even a body that represents the ordinary 
intelligence of this country, much less the 


enlightenment of mankind. The fact that 
they defeated the Suffrage Amendment and 
forced the demobilization of millions of 
women at the very time when the service of 

a loyal and constructive element is 
most needed in national life may be passed 
over as a phase of purely masculine preju- 
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the League of Nations, when too many far 
more eminent men whose intelligence and 
patriotism cannot be questioned are for the 
League of Nations. 


We resent, too, the behavior of the 
Treasury Department. It is not the taxes 
that have been levied on the people—we 


expected enormous taxes and we have paid 
them—but it is the methods used. The 
blanks sent out this year for income-tax 
returns resemble questionnaires devised for 
catching criminals. They are too devious 
and complicated for any honest man to fill 
out. It will require a million dollars’ worth 
of clerks to pass on them, and it will depend 


OF PEACE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


dice. But too many of them are opposed to 
out of date, just as the weapons of the 


Franco-Prussian war could not be used in 
the Boer War, nor those of the Boer War 
in this war. Some nation or other will 
improve heavy artillery, the tank, the gas 
shell; the rest must follow. The civilian 
use of the aéroplane, just now beginning 
intensively, will improve that device so 
that just as we now laugh at the slow, weak 
old busses of 1914 we shall in 1928 laugh at 
the primitive machines of 1918. 

For thirty years before 1914 Europe 
groaned and grubbed under the burden of 
armaments. The great prosperity of Bel- 
gium among the small nations and of the 
United States among the large ones was 
mainly due to the fact that they were not 
in the race for armaments. But now the 
Its tendency will be to 


pace will increase. 

increase to such a point that only the 
barest necessities of life will be left to the 
common people—of Europe at least, and 


eventually perhaps of all the world. 


Complex Motives 


This, mind you, is not the invention of a 
nightmare fictionist. It is a sober estimate 
of the future, based very largely on the opin- 
ions of hundreds of men who in civilian 
or military capacities have helped direct 
this war. The conclusion, of course, should 
be obvious to the single-track but all-daring 
American mind. It has got to be stopped. 
Even if we are no longer willing to take 
a philanthropic interest in the affairs of 
Europe it has got to be stopped for our own 
interests. We are rich, we are tempting; 
we were next after France and England on 
Germany’s list. These modern devices are 
rendering distances as naught. Our isola- 
tion is no longer our protection. If it is not 
stopped we must ourselves take up a bur- 
den of armament such as even the last 
generation knew not; and when, as prob- 
ably will always happen, defensive arma- 
ment becomes useless to prevent war, we 
must kill and be killed with an intensity 
and with an incidental slaughter of the 


innocent which even the great war of 
1914-18 knew not. 
Just before the armistice I stood in the 


mess and wreckage of a town on the old 
Hindenburg Line with a European officer 
of family and cultivation. As far as we 
could see in any direction stretched a stink- 
ing desolation which involved not only the 
towns but even the fields. Suddenly he 
turned to me 

‘How does this appeal to you? 
you think of it?”’ he asked 


What do 


“I think at this moment only of its 
folly,” I replied 
“So do I,”’ said he. 


‘It must be stopped,” I said. 

He smiled on me as an indulgent adult 
smiles on a child. 

“Oh, but it can’t be,” he said. “In my 
library I have a section for the Greek phi- 
losophers. I look them over often and 
reflect that man has not improved a bit 
morally in two thousand years.” 

Now in this little conversation the Amer- 
ican mind met in square conflict the Euro- 
pean. Single-track, all-daring, I have called 
our mind. From the Pacific Coast to the 
China Coast, the farther east one goes the 
more he finds the human intelligence com- 
plex, and hampered in undertaking new 
enterprises by its very complexities. In 
dealing with Europeans one learns in time 
that a single motive seldom governs them 
in any given act. They are subtle where 
we are simple, complex with a complexity 
which, like that of Hamlet, makes against 
action. 

Stern as the lesson of this war has been, 
great as is the danger if war continues, it is 
unlikely that Europe alone would have 


acted in the Peace Conference to end war 
though she might, as at the Congress of 
Vienna, have spilled some pretty senti- 
ments, made a few harmless gentlemen’s 
agreements. The entrance of America into 
the war helped save real civilization for 
Europe. Perhaps it had an effect even 
more beneficent than that. It brought to 
the peace table, with a kind of dominating 
independence, that single-track American 
mind which dared attempt what most of 
Europe has called impossible—stopping 
war, as we have stopped crime, by the 
power of law. 

“Tt can’t be done?” says that direct, 
single-track type of mind. ‘‘Why not?” 

I have described war as a bad racial 
habit; I have shown how it runs parallel 
with the aleohol habit. We Americans laid 
down the principle many years ago that the 
drinking of alcohol could be stopped by 
law. At the same period there was a 
temperance movement in Europe, notably 
in England. But the European confined 
himself to teetotalism—temperance in the 
individual. Elimination of the alcohol traf- 
fic that couldn’t be done. But the Amer- 
ican teetotaler tried it and found that it 
could be done. From July first on, we shall 
be bone-dry; and no one doubts, the 
opponents of the measure least of all, 
that it is going to work. I who say this am 
not a passionate admirer of the National 
Prohibition Amendment either. But it 
proves thaf an antique race habit, probably 
nearly as old as war, nearly as widespread, 
until recently regarded fully as hopeless of 
correction, can be eliminated by law. 


” 


The Vision of David Lubin 


How war could be eliminated by law—a 
working method—we were beginning to 
understand even before 1914. That same 
influenza epidemic which carried off Wil- 
lard Straight took also David Lubin, of 
California, of Rome and of the world. He 
was an extraordinary man—a prophet, a 
dreamer who could make his dreams come 
true, a philosopher. When he founded the 
International Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome he was consciously taking a step 
toward bringing nations as well as indi- 
viduals under the reign of law. He saw 
much farther than that. For ten years he 
had been expounding to whoever would 


listen his doctrine of a true Society of 
Nations. There was nothing original in the 
idea, though many of Lubin’s ideas were 


original. But it all came through his clean- 
cutting Jewish mind crystal-clear. 

“The police force came before morals,’ 
he said in effect. “In the beginning of 
society there were no rules of the game. I 
stole your cattle and wives, I killed you if 
I felt like it. That was all right, because 
the game of life had no rules. Then some 
savage stronger than the rest threatened to 
eliminate everyone and take all the cattle 
and wives. A lot of the rest of them got 
together. ‘This won’t do,’ they said; ‘if 
it keeps on we'll be exterminated.’ So they 
made a few simple rules of the game, and 
agreed that whenever anyone broke them 
they’d get together and suppress him. The 
rules they drew up were the beginning of 
morals—but the police force came first. 

“There has never been any morality be- 
tween nations, really. Honorable dealing, 
golden-rule diplomacy—it all fell down 
when national interest became involved. 
That was because nations had never got 


together, established police power and 
drawn up the rules of conduct—which are 
morals.”’ 

As the war went on--horrible, dismal, 


continuous beyond all other wars in re- 
corded history—a conviction that some- 
thing of this kind must be done to control 
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largely upon a long list of rulings by the 
Treasury Department whether or not your 
return is accepted. 

This tax is well named the 


“ Crucifixion 
tax’’; not because it is heavy and hard to 
bear but because it is demanded in terms 
that are confusing when they are not grossly 
insulting. What is the good of it? An 
honest man will give in his taxes correctly 
without being insulted; and a dishonest 
one will not, no matter how much he is 
insulted. There is not a county chairman 
of a woman’s committee in this state who 
could not devise a better, simpler and more 
effective form for income-tax returns. 





war grew up among the civilized peoples of 
the world. The politicians of Europe, in 
this as in many things behind the popular 


mind, took up the idea—if for no other 
reason— because it was good politics. 
But Wilson in his famous Fourteen 


Points was the first to give it international 
expression. From that moment he became 
the hope of the common people of all Eu 
rope. For four years we watched the com- 
mon people of Europe meekly, heroically 
enduring this thing, and wondered what 
they were thinking. I can see yet those 
partings at the Gare du Nord of Paris, the 
Charing Cross Station of London, the Ter- 
minus of Rome, when the soldier after his 
week’s leave stood in his battered kit with 
his brood and his wife beside him— he back 
to misery, they back perhaps to widow- 
hood and orphanage. 


All Eyes on America 


What they had been thinking was proved 
by their grasp of the idea of this man 
Wilson. The populace of France waited all 
night by the railroad tracks just to cheer 
his train as he came up from Brest. 

To-day I talked with a man who has 
been sounding public opinion in neutral 
Spain. “‘The common people re gard him 
at this moment as a messiah!” they said 
They at least—the people—had led their 
thoughts out of the maze of European com 
plexity and were thinking along a single 
track. 

It was somewhat different with the gov 
ernments. From the moment of the un 
expected victory one could see the selfish 
elements of Europe, what the French as 
well as the Americans call ‘the interests,’ 
wake up and take heart. That, like some 
other things we blame in Europe, was only 
human. In similar circumstances it would 

1ave happened among us. Every Allied 
nation contains an imperialistic element 
often small but always buttressed in finan- 
cial and social power. They saw in victory 
only a chance for domination. Moreover, 
the négotiators sent to Paris by the Powers 
represented generally not men alive to the 
new spirit introduced by this war, but men 
trained in old-time diploma ‘y with its tra- 
ditions of secrecy, of indirection and of 
jockeying for national advantage. There 
were exceptions, but the old-time diplomat 
was the rule. 

Yet Wilson has so far dominated the 
conference. I may say without going into 
detail that it has not been easy sledding for 
him—it has been, in fact, a fight. But his 
idea prevailed in that first act whose cur 
tain fell on the covenant of the League of 
Nations. To begin with, he had the will of 
the European peoples behind him; and the 
Chancelleries knew that. In the second 
place—I think—he had laid hold on an 
eternal truth, which must prevail. Prob 
ably no time was the will of the European 
statesmen so selfish as it has been made to 
appear in some sensational American news 
papers. What they lacked was not so much 
good will as the ability to see past that era 
of balance of power and armed neutrality 
and national chicanery in which they had 
been trained to a new era. Wilson made 
them see. Before he finished, some of them 
saw so well that they wished to strengthen 
the League beyond anything which Amer- 
ica would have accepted. 

No one ever expected them wholly to 
reject the League of Nations; but two 
weeks before its consummation betting 
among the cynical was even that it would 
be a pretty shell, a mere restatement of the 
futilities of The Hague Convention. It 
came to signatory, as a matter of fact, a 
working constitution. 

Concluded on Page 137) 
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“Your car needs new 
piston rings.” 


ee eh ian Motor mechanics know that the most essetia/ need 
; ae of a car that has been run much is vew piston rings. 

r * } RF 000,000 ‘9 3 
E Inlands are 

now in use. 



















They know that all piston rings must be renewed after a 
time—that there is a large loss of power, fuel and oil 


through leaky piston rings. 

: i Motor Mechanics I ‘ 

*, a eee Inlands in your motor will mean much more 

ho ete ig ie eens power and mileage on less fuel and oil 

and improved operation every Way less noise, less carbon. 
See your garage man about installing Inlands. Have him 
show you an Inland—its advantages and superiority over 
other piston rings can be seen. You can see that the Inland 
Spiral Cut principle makes an absolutely gas-tight ring in 
one-piece — it eliminates the gap and also causes the ring to 
uncoil against the cylinder wall with perfectly even circular 
pressure all around, making complete gas-tight contact. You 
can see that the Inland has no weak or thin places — equal 
width and thickness all around —-strongest and most durable. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 


Va f red by Inlar Machine Work i¢ I I { ’ 
DEALERS: Jobbers everywhere now stock Inlands in all standard and over sizes. Ask your jobber now. 
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Great Patriotic Speech 
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“Never let us forget, my friends, that the reason we 
were able to force Victory a year ahead of the Allies’ 
schedule was because our men were fit, and were kept fit by 
regular inspection. (Loud applause, prolonged cheering. ) 

“The idea of regular inspection in order to keep fit 
contains a lesson we can each apply in our daily lives. 
A homely illustration just occurs to me—if you will par- 
don a moment's digression! 

“Sometimes I have to make.several speeches a day, 
going from town to town in my car. 


“Two years ago I had a speaking trip completely 


propose 1+ 


“Perhaps some of the fault was mine. Like most of | gain w 
you who ride in cars, I never had the slightest taste for | ° mas 
battery mechanics. I understand Champ Clark likesto | 7 
putter around his, but mighty few.of my friends among | ice 
the Senators know the first thing about 'em. ‘unable t 

“So it was a happy day for me when I learned I could ministry.) 


get a battery built for folks who haven’t the time nor | the ag f 
inclination to study battery anatomy. 

“Since then I have been riding in comfort with a 
husky, dependable, long-lived Prest-O-Lite spinning the 
ine and feeding the headlights. For the regular in 
spection which soldiers and batteries alike require to keep 
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f “ he| spoiled for me by a trouble-making battery in this auto them 100 per cent efficient I fall back on the Service ~ the 
cs “| of mine. It was a specimen of a common trouble-making This is one way in which I have tried to | gyze ti 
= ned variety that kept a man busy wondering what it would apply the lesson to myself. but s¢/ 
Nee viticece, | GO next. “And so never let us forget, my friends, The League | 1s tess) 
Urges ’ Set eer lama be hig 
; “wine | pn it was more thAn she|/ ment as a tool until it 4 abandoned. | amaqyn < Le which shall dis- | memortal than that?" is asked but fo 
—— esp” ——— “ness whe — rf” Orr toa tng, wage yf teveregr LY 
HE Look for the name Prest-O-Lite on Service Station signs everywhere | PrestO-Lite 
"one The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York acne iggy ce 
; In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto. prsartas sp sen 
~ mosses 
rail oan 
eb 
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(Concluded from Page 134) 

Long before this is printed many wiser 
in polities and more learned in law than I 
will have thrashed out all the points pro 
and con. It is stronger than many would 
wish; it is weaker than many others would 
wish. But it is the beginning of a compact 
between nations based on the same prin- 
ciples as the first remote compact ages ago 
between individuals to make and enforce 
morals— which is law and the beginning of 
order. It is the first practical move which 
this world has ever known toward per- 
manent peace. In the scheme of things it 
is not equivalent to our Constitution; no 
one could be so foolish as to expect that yet 
from twenty nations differing as widely in 
language, religion and customs as France 
and the Arab kingdom, in tradition and 
background as England and the Czecho- 
slovak republic, in mental outlook as the 
United States and China. It is to the final 
working code of the League of Nations what 
the Articles of Confederation were to the 
Constitution. 

Two obstacles stand in the way of its 
acceptance by the Peace Commission. The 
first has been set up by the French. They 
want it strengthened—their adversaries 
say, somewhat to their own advantage. 
They still declare, as they have declared 
all along, that Germany will be for a long 
time the aggressor, that France is the fron- 
tier of the world against her attacks, and 
that some permanent guaranty should be 
given that the other nations will hold them- 
selves ready for her defense in case of an- 
other assault by Germany. That point will 
settle itself in time; either it will be com- 
promised or the French will yie ld. 

The other is the Senate of the United 
States. If the reports which blow to us 
across the Atlantic be true there is a strong 
chance that the Senate may refuse to ratify. 
Part of the a is sincere, I suppose, 
and part of it merely politics. It is against 
the latter part that I direct these remarks. 

On the grounds that we believed in peace 
we kept out of this war for two years and a 
half, though most of us were a little uneasy 
in our conscience We entered it finally in 
a spirit of the purest idealism. We were 
going cut as crusaders to conquer that devil 
nation which worshiped not true gods but 
the false gods of war. In the minds of half 
of us was the hope that this sacrifice of ours 
would mean the end of war—everlasting 
security to our sons and to the world. 

For that our youth volunteered by hun- 
dre ds of the ousane ds, b lithely accepted con- 
se ription by millions. For that, without a 
single compelling law, we sacrificed our 
daily food. For that we saved oe d 
gave royally. No personal hardships, no 


endurance of pain and danger, was too 
great for us to face in the war against war. 
We turned the balance for the civilized 
nations of Western Europe and put a 
victorious finish to the great war. We were 
good soldiers of war, and every American 
was proud. 

Can we be soldiers of peace? Are we 
willing to put a tenth part of this self 
sacrifice, say, or a hundredth part, into 
making safe our victory? Or will we, be- 
cause some outsiders want to become in 
siders, betray the dead of Chateau-Thierry, 
Soissons and the Argonne? 

Echoes of what Wilson’s opponents are 
saying blow to us across the Atlantic. “It 
is giving up part of our sovereignty.” 
Surely it is—a little part. There is one 
place where ¥ we are called upon to be sol 
diers of peace. You cannot enter into any 
human agree ment without giving up a piece 
of sovereignty. In this case we give but a 
very small fraction of what every state 
gave when it entered our union of states. 

“America will be in a much stronger 
position if she keeps out.” She will, per- 
haps. But without the United States, as 
everyone knows, the League of Nations 
cannot exist. And without the League of 
Nations we may keep that very strong posi- 
tion only at the expense of arming to the 
teeth, and of yielding that moral position 
which is our present strength among na- 
tions. 

“Tt will hamper our growing foreign 
trade.” Perhaps. There is a place where 
we soldiers of peace may be asked to give a 


little, as we gave much when we were sol- | 


diers of war—but a very little. 

“Tt is an entangling foreign alliance.”’ It 
is, in fact, the disentanglement of foreign 
alliances. 

“It abolishes the Monroe Doctrine.” It 
is in fact the extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the whole world. 

“Tt can’t be done.’’ That is fine Amer- 
icanism for you! The League of Nations 
has been read into the peace terms because 
a single-track, all-daring American mind 
believed that it could be done and was 
willing to try. We can do nothing unless 
we first believe that it can be done—that is 
elementary Sunday-school stuff. 

“Tt won't work.” Perhaps. But of all 
political movements since the world began 
this is about the best worth while trying 
If it accomplishes nothing else it registers 
the birth of a world movement to cure the 
habit of war. And at this moment the 
political wisdom of twenty nations believe 
generally that it will work. 

In short—are we going to be good sol 
diers of peace, as we were of war; or are¢ 
we going to be quitters? 
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Like a ramble 
along country roads 


USCO Rubber Heels put a pad of springy 
rubber between you and the unyielding 
surfaces over which you walk, giving to 
each step a buoyancy as free and easy as a 
ramble along country roads. 

The lively, long-wearing rubber is a 
special quality produced by the world’s 
largest rubber manufacturers—a guarantee 
in itself. And USCO Rubber Heels cost 
no more than ordinary rubber heels. 

Made in black, white and tan of all kinds 
and sizes for men, women and children. 
You can tell the genuine by the name 
USCO and the U. S. seal. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Rubber Heels 
are Good Heels 
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The Glory of War 
OOF beat and trumpet blast 


And banners in the dawn! 
And what of the grain in the fallow field 


'T ll B R | ti When the husbandman has gone? 
wl e a eve a on Sword song and battle roar 


’ 








And the great grim fighting line! 
There’ orade Flour r ] And what of the woman in the door 
ere S a New-yradt ur, | And the blown grape on the vine? 


Mrs. Housewife, which will Try This 


Drum beat and drapéd flag 


change your ideas about Flour. | Super-Grade | And he beneath his shield! 
Fi And what of the woman weeping low, 
It is made from the choicest our And the dead grain in the field? 
, , ] Tra South. 
inner part of the wheat the > ; ee 


DON'T want to be a hero! Just because I 
crossed the sea 

And trotted with the doughboys at the tough 
St.-Mihiel spree, 

And caught a wandering bullet where the 
chicken got the ax 

What I’m tellin’ you's not fiction, but the 
plain old solemn facts 


best 50 per cent of the kernel. 





It is milled by modern ex- 
perts, in new-type mills. It is 
constantly watched by analy- 
ses, and by ceaseless baking 
| Don’t you let the captain kid you into 

believin’ all that stuff: 

W hen we had the Fritzes goin’ — and the goin’ 
sure was rough 
| How I crawled out on that wheat field after 
Private Pratt Aw, shucks! 
Didn't want him blowed to glory while he 
owed me fifteen bucks! 


tests. 


Made to Delight 


Most women first buy it be- 
cause of the brand. They know 
Quaker cet eals. and they love Now I’m home, strung up with medals, and 
ne , this hero stuff is pulle d 

Till I'm dizzy with explainin’ how somebody 
has been gulled ; 
Sure, I’m proud as heck to wear ‘em; but, 
say, it makes me sob, 
| For a dinky little slacker stayed at home and 
got my job! 


Quaker quality. 


Quaker Flour is made to sur- 


prise and delight them to 





give new prestige to our name. 
I'd a place some fellows wanted, but I figured 
\nd it does. It has won a ¥ | jobs could wait 
While we tended to them hellhounds that were 
barkin’ at our gate. 
I'd a girl—oh, boy; the cutest! —-but I 
thought she would be true, 
With her soldier bound for Berlin with the 
old Red, White and Blue. 


rmiillion users already. Five 
mills are required to supply the 
demand, with a daily capacity 
of 10,000 barrels. 


Let One Sack Tell 


Let one sack tell the story. 


Note its tineness, note its 


So I hit the trail for Pershing’s grand old 
Army, and the First 
Took this rookie on as luggage where the 
| fightin’ was the worst ; 
And at midnight in the trenches, waiting for 
the dawn to come, 
The trench rats’ merry patter seemed to echo: 


\ 
** Home! Sweet Home!” 


whiteness what bread it a 
hitenc es Vow I'm askin’ you: Are medals and “My 


hero” bread and meat? 
By and by they'll say: “There's Sergeant 
Jenkins goin’ down the street ; 
Such a pity war has spoiled him; and he’s 
? 


+ 


gettin’ seedy.” . . . See 


makes. 


See if your grocer has it. If 


not, ask him to get it. It is 





; That's the line of talk they'll hand you with- 
worth an effort to discover out once consultin’ me. 
‘ ; Even children, who love Quaker cereals 
Flour like this. rejoice when they see Quaker Flour “There'll be jobs for everybody after a while,” 
they say—those chaps. 
* * * * * If a fellow keeps from starvin’ in the mean- 


| 
| time, well—perhaps. 
But a job’s my lightest worry in this poor 


Quaker Biscuit and Pancake Quaker Farina oid teaubied eas? 
Flour Phis is eranulated For the same dinky little slacker got my 
g é } F ’ 
H | \ mer woes just the ee yoni anier Magruder 
KI _ ‘Mt ‘be "Made part of the wheat ; : : 
our, sel ising act M 
of & special wheat in a the choicest 50 per Wild Heart 


! 
pecial way, for your fin cent which we use 


KNOW those Aprils passed as youth's 





est foods Use it in bis in Quaker Flour day passes; 
cuits, pancakes, dough It ie therefore a Sunlight and shadow, shower and sun 
t ' cookies te ° 
nuts, cakes, ~woKIES, ¢ rare grade Farina again, \ y y 
© , b With myriad whispers in the waving grasses, 
For such foods it 1s erve as a breaklast With wild sweet echoes in the gusty rain; 
better Flour than bread dainty or in fritters With blue deeps on the mountain in the high 
Flour The leavening mixture is ex Use in puddings, griddle cakes, waf light, 
retly right And the sealed, round fles, ete wherever granulations With little runes that tell where roses are; 
package with a top keeps it ever-fresh idd delights Sold in packages only. With weary wings of birds flown home at 


twilight 
From lands beyond the farthest southern 


The Quaker Oats @mpany aa 


Each year the dear things youth has just for 


Quaker Flour Mills loving 
Absen, Olde Cedar Rapids, lowa (3086 Came winging back as swallows to their 
Peterborough, Ontario Sudbury, Ontario Saskatoon, Saskatchewan nests ; 


Each year, it seemed, a little brighter proving 


€ ern ares me em eee ceo The brilliant russet on the robins’ breasts. 
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Though winter whipped the world with bitter 
lashes 
And sowed the earth with frozen death, I 
knew 
As flame glows warm beneath the gray cold 
ashes 
The spring would come again and bring 
me— you. 





What need to grasp at youth with dolorous 
ple asure ? 
For life, in passing, takes too bitter toll; 
In every year days dipped a deeper measure, 
With poignant beauty for the eye and soul ; 
Are not all Aprils flecked with sun? Why 
treasure 
The spring's young flowers in urns to hold 
them dear? 
As Aprils come, keep with the glad earth 
leisure, 
Nor hoard some faded flower from year to 
year! 


Why hold the old love dearer than the newer 
vu he n love rs come as birds cone tn the 
spring? 
Who said the old was fonder, aye, or truer? 
Shall youth be bound so soon with book and 
ring? 
“Some day,” you'd say, “‘ your Aprils may 
be changing, 
Maybe your lovers— lives and lovers part.” 
I smiledtothink your heart would goa-ranging, 
So sure ly was il mine your wild, wild 
heart! 


And so came April of that year with nesting 
Of happy birds and drone of bees and 
sweet 
Wild winds a-wander on some joyous quest- 
ing, 
And yel the days see med all loo incom plete > 
Oh, the waiting in the dusk, the foolish child 
heart! 
And the calling to you through the twilight’s 
rain 
But you'd gone from out my life that April, 
Wild Heart, 
And you never came again. 
Mary Lanier Magruder. 


Our Heroes 


HEN Colonel Weathersbee returned 
from serving over there 

You might have thought that he had earned 
a golden Croix de Guerre. 

A banquet every other night to fix the colonel’s 
fame 

He had no part in any fight, but he was not 
to blame . 

His job was purchasing the hay on which the 
mules were fed, 

And thus he helped in his own way to fill the 
Hun with dread. 

How proud we were to listen while he told his 
thrilling story ; 

He did it in heroic style and crowned himself 
with glory. 


When Private Greene came back he brought 
A sleeve he didn’t use; 

And no alert reporters sought 
Him out for interviews ; 

No banquet was arranged for Greene ; 
They let him go his way. 

For who cares what he may have seen 
Or what he has to say? 


When Major Arbuthnot came home we cheered 
him, old and young; 

The local paper had a ‘‘ pome”’ in which his 
praise was sung; 

We hung up all the flags in town and packed 
the biggest hall 

To hear how he had won renown and caused 
the Kaiser's fall. 

The major had a major part in helping 
Pershing through; 

He bought the tinware from the start, and 
sorted letters too; 

A tower of strength indeed he was; among 
the heroes list him; 

We gave him thunderous applause and thirty 
ladies kissed him. 


Last week when Sergeant Tommy Glenn 
Came limping back from France 

He got a handshake now and then 
Perhaps a friendly glance; 

But that was all! Who cares a rap 
What he did overseas? 

He wears no eagle on his cap, 
And his are cloth puttees. 

S. E. Kiser. 
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The World’s Approval 


Universal use of an article over a long period of years is proof 
of universal approval. When you are buying ready-rooting 
remember this with reference to Ru-ber-oid. 












The whole world Knows Ru-ber-oid and knows that it makes 
good. For years and years it has been used in every quarter 
of the globe. It has withstood the tropic heat of India and 
the Arctic cold of Greenland. Wherever it has gone it has 
made friends and kept them. 


There is a reason for this. During all the years that Ru-ber-oid 
has been made—and it was the first ready-roofing on the mar- 
ket—its high quality has been maintained inviolate. Neither 
low competitive prices nor any other considerations have affected 
the standard set nearly thirty years ago. This requires that 
Ru-ber-oid shall be absolutely the best in every respect which 
The Standard Paint Company—the pioneer ready-roofing 
manufacturer—knows how to make. 





As a result of this policy—because it is made to meet a standard 
of quality, not a standard of price—Ru-ber-oid appeals especially 
to those who realize that low first cost does not mean economy 
in the long run. 


Ask your building material or hardware dealer for Ru-ber-oid. 
Remember that there is only ove Ru-ber-oid Roofing. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 
MAKERS OF 


RU-BER-OID 


ROOFING 


There is but ONE Ru-ber-oid—The Standard Paint Company makes it. 




















Translation 


The value of Ru-ber-oid has been 
known for many years in the kar 
Kast. Many large and important 
buildings in China and Japan are 
* roofed with this durable material. 















The gatervay to Wai Wu Pu ( Foreign 
Affairs Office), Pekin. Covered with 
Ru-ber-o1d. 
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Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Make Sure 
the Roofing You Buy 
Will Stand This Test 


OW many roofings wi// stand the test of fire? Asbestone meets 

a double test, for not only does it stand the destructive test 

of fire, but lasts indefinitely under the disintegrating action 
of time and the elements. 


Asbestone is a Johns-Manville Roofing of Asbestos rock fibre 
Being all mineral, it cannot rot, disintegrate or dry out. There- 
fore Asbestone, the all-mineral Asbestos Roofing, never requires 
painting. 


LOWEST COST-PER-YEAR ROOFING 


Asbestone is a mineral fabric, composed of imperishable Asbestos fibre, 
water-proofed with natural asphalts. It has a gray mottled Asbestic 
finish on one side, smooth, black surface on the other. Can be laid 
either side to the weather. Rolls contain all necessary fasteners for 
laying. Ask your dealer to show you Asbestone. On a cost-per-yeat 
basis Asbestone is the most economical roofing you can buy. The first 
cost is the only cost. 


eo Py REGISTER YOUR ROOF WITH US 


| aly Our responsibility to you does not end with the sale. You can register 
i] 
H.W. JOHNS~MANVILLE ‘4 6) nS your roof with us, which puts it on our records as Johns-Manvill 


Roofing in service. Whether it is Asbestone or any one of the other 


, 4 ct Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings, our responsibility does not end until 
l0 Factories « Branches in 63 Large Cities , you get the service promised. A Johns-Manville registered Asbestos 


roof is literally a roof of rock and is your best assurance of complete 


STAND ; satisfaction. 
en . on E ak ne PTO gaet . tte for Aghestane booklet which tells the real facts about ready roofings, and how 
Lo they're made. 


TO THE TRADE—Our sales policy provides for the marketing of 
Asbestone through recognized distributors and dealers Address 
nearest branch for particulars, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 


10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 


OTHER JOHNS-MANVILLE ROOFINGS 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are made in great variety for all roof 
ing needs. Johns-Manville Asbestos and Colorblende Shingles. Johns 


Manville Ready Asbestos Roofing. Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos 
e oO Roofing for flat surfaces. Johns-Manville Corrugated Asbestos Roofings 
and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in 
Conservation 


And also through— 


Heat Insulanons, High 
Temperature Cements 
Arbestos Roohngs 
Pachings. Brake 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


fourteenth century. Heads is yours, the 
flower mine. If it falls heads you pay me 
fifty thousand lire on one condition.” 

“What is the condition?” 

“That you do not pay it all at once, but 
five thousand lire at a time as I may need 
it. In the event of my death before the 
payments are completed you may if you 
wish give the money to the poor. I shall 
try my best not to die for years and years.” 

Thurston was certain that the coin would 
show heads and also that the old man would 
find need for several payments every 
month. It was all unnecessary, since he 
wanted the portrait and was willing to pay 
for it. 

“But if it falls flower,” the old man con- 
tinued, “‘then you will pay me twenty-five 
thousand lire, also on one condition.” 

To wit?” 

‘That if I should miss Simonetta to the 
point of illness you would bring her to this 
house for a few days in case I were too 
feeble to visit her at your house. At my ex- 
pense, understood.”’ 

America was a long way off, and at the 
old man’s age anything might prove fatal 
It was not such a bad risk, so Thurston 
answered: “I ac cept the condition.” 

‘Here is the florin. It may be Sandro re- 
ceived this with others from Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, nephew of the Magnificent, in pay- 
ment for one of the paintings which you 
have so often admired at our galleries. Sig- 
nore, be brave with your dollars, as is the 
habit of your nation. Payment is to begin 
only after the portrait is safely out of Italy; 
or whenever it is convenient for you to pay 
for it. Only do not take it away until I say 
take it. The good-by may require weeks, 
for I, too, love it. She has talked to me 
every day these many years, signore.”’ 

He turned his eyes from the portrait to 
Thurston and must have seen distrust on 
the American’s 
face, for he fin- 
ished very 
quietly: “*7 
course you are at 
liberty to mark 
this and make 
sure you do not 
receive a copy at 
the last mo- 
ment it 

at thought no 
such thing,” said 
Thurston with a 
frown. 

“It is a natu- 
ral suspicion in 
one who being 
very young and 
therefore very 


said to Vespe: 


Thurston Knett Beside Olid Vespe and Poured Some of the Liquor Down His Throat 


wise cannot understand the folly of one who 
is very old and therefore very foolish.” 

“However natural you may find the sus- 
pic ion, I did not entertain it.” 

‘No? Then you are even wiser than 
your years,”’ retorted the old man tran- 
quilly 

He turned toward the portrait and ad- 
dressed it: 

“Simonetta, choose now between the 
old lover and the new. After many years 
must I lose thee? Turn thou the coin in 
the air, for a token! Make it the flower, 
O Flower of Florence!” 

He flung the coin in the air. It fell on the 
table. 

“Which is it?’’ he asked Thurston. 

“T prefer that you see it first,’’ said 
Thurston, sure it would be heads, or ten 
thousand dollars. 

Vespe looked. 

“The flower! The flower!”’ he cried ex- 
ultantly. His joy at selling the painting for 
five thousand dollars instead of ten thou 
sand dollars— with always the possibility of 
its being a genuine Botticelli worth fifty 
thousand dollars—struck Thurston as so 
completely upsetting his suspicions that he 
laughed. 

“You laugh?” 
frown. 

‘Il am wondering whether I have won or 
lost. I laughed at the indecisiveness if my 
knov vledge.’ 

“T cannot help you, not being able to 
read your heart, signore At all events, I 
pray you will not take her away for a few 
days. I never thought my Simonetta would 
leave me. Therefore though she has talked 
to me of many things she has never spoken 
of her absence from yonder spot on the 
wall. How long has she dwelt in this house? 
How long?”’ 

Vespe looked inquiringly at his visitor 
Thurston shook his head and looked at the 
portrait. 

Very beautiful she was and much to 
be desired. Thoughts require words, but 
through the sense of sight one gets emo- 
tions. When one has to do with a beautiful 
woman feelings are infinitely preferable to 
thoughts. 

Thurston was a stockbroker and a New 
Yorker, and not a sentimental boy. But he 
said that he and Simonetta at that moment 
were two musical instruments. There were 
harmonies of understanding between them. 
He was asking and she was promising 
wordlessly. 

It made 
need to be on his guard. So he rose and 
pst shall do myse If the honor 
to call very soon, if I may. 

‘Your property is in the 
house of your debtor, signore,”’ 
replied Vespe, and bowed 
solemnly. 


asked Vespe with a quick 


Thurston feel that there was | 
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A Four-Year Dish 

















Then came the iuce problem These 
nary experts ¢ ipared 856 recipe Step by 

p they tl attained the utmost in tang 
and zest. N they bake that sauce with the 
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It took f r years to perfect tl lisl But 
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Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce Also Baked Without the Sauce 












Other Van Camp Products Include 
Evaporated Milk 

Chili Con Carne 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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A Better Athletic Underwear 


Sold ina COE 
— 


{~ Men who value 
( comfort have set the 
s seal of approval on Sealpax 


—the final development in athletic under- 
wear— light, airy, loose-fitting, and grate- ‘ 
fully cool. 


Sealpax comes to you in a transparent, 
sealed envelope, with all its original freshness 

y intact. When you break the seal and put on 
Sealpax, it is with the knowledge that no 
hands but yours have touched it since it 
came immaculate from the laundry. 


You'll find the proportions of Sealpax just 
right—generously full, without awkward 
bagginess. 

Ask your dealer for Sealpax—made in union 
| suits and separate garments. 


~ 


“he Sealpax Company, Baltimore, Md. 


* Also Makers of Lady Sealpax 
Athletic Underwear 
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| general, and in particular of the specialist 


Geoffrey Thurston, escorted to the street 
door by the master of the house, left with- 
out seeing the old servant, as he had hoped. 


Vv 


NCE out of the medieval atmosphere of 

that old Florentine house Thurston 
was able to think more like a twentieth- 
century stockbroker. He knew a great deal 
about old paintings, and he knew that he 
knew. But he knew also how much there is 
to be known and how much experience can 
supplement appreciation. That the por- 
trait was a remarkable piece of work was 
not to be denied. That five thousand dol- 
lars was too much for a fake was also true. 
That it was too little for a Botticelli was 
equally obvious. That old Vespe might be 
a dealer was not impossible. That it was 
difficult to reconcile some of Vespe’s ac- 
tions with a dealer’s maneuvers was also 
true. Why his obviously sincere joy over 
receiving five thousand dollars instead of 
ten thousand? 

Who and what was Vespe? He had 
spoken interestingly about Botticelli, but 
not as an expert; rather as a man of cul- 
ture, as a lover who had found what he 
most loved in Filipepi. 

He told a cabman to drive him to the 
Uffizi. He sent in his card to Professor Vol- 
terra, the greatest expert on Italian paint- 
ings since Morelli. 

The professor himself came out of his 
office to meet his caller. He was a tall thin 
man with a sharp nose, sharp chin and par- 
ticularly sharp brown eyes. He had a fore- 
head that showed two incipient knobs just 
where the hair began. If his eyebrows had 
slanted upward the knobs would have 
seemed the beginnings of Mephistophelian 


horns. His hair was white and his clothes 
were not only old-fashioned but rather 
shabby. In the buttonhole of his lapel he 


had the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 

Thurston, who had done all his thinking 
while w: aiting for the professor, asked in 
Italian: ‘‘ Have I the honor to address the 
eminent Carlo Volterra?” 

The great expert bowed, looked keenly 
at Thurston and evidently saw both money 
and brains, for he bowed again as to a dif- 
ferent man. 

Thurston returned the bows with one of 
profound respect, and looking him straight 
in the eyes said impressively: ‘‘I have come 
from New York to pay my respects to the 
world-famous expert on Tuscan paintings 
of the Renaissance, to the distinguished 
author of the Life of Giotto. 
knowledge is rare; but the power to impart 
it to less privileged minds is the attribute 
of genius!” 

Volterra said: ‘“‘You are more than 
kind.”” But one could see that he did not 
agree with his own assertion. 

“1 am from America. Would you mind 
shaking hands with me?” Thurston spoke 
with the requisite timidity. 

The biographer of Giotto did so and as- 
sured him: “It gives me great pleasure. 
Will you not come into my poor office?” 

“Your time belongs to the world that 
waits for your books, not to admiring tour- 
ists,”’ said Thurston, respectfully following 
the professor. 

‘| pray you to have that chair. Ah—er 
will you remain long in Florence, signore?”’ 

“I think so. Of course I have been in 
Italy before.” 

‘That is quite obvious from your perfect 
speech.” 

“Professor Volterra, I should like to ask 
you a few questions.” 

f your pleasure in asking them will 
equal mine in answering them I shall be 
doubly happy, Signor—er Your name 
is pronounced?” 

‘Thurston.” 

‘Ah, yes,” said Volterra, not pronounc- 
ing it. He looked inquiringly at the owner of 
the name. 

‘*Do you happen to know a man named 
Vespe?”’ asked Thurston. 

““Giovanni Vespe?”’ 

pi i yp 

“Yes; I know him.” 

“*He may be a friend of yours—I do not 
wish to offend, but—er—does he know 
much about paintings?’’ Thurston’s voice 
was most respectful. 

“He has made a specialty of the technic 
of the later quattrocentists,” confessed 
Volte Tra. 

“Is he competent to pass on the authen- 
ticity of their work? 

The only really competent person in the 
world smiled good-naturedly and replied: 
‘He has all the defects of the specialist in 


To possess 
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well, I admit he has found 

some very good paintings. 
“Attributed by him to masters? 
“He has always given inte Tigcat reasons 


in technic. But 


for his attributions,” reluctantly admitted 
Volterra. ‘“‘In some instances we have ac- 
cepted his opinions. I may as well tell you 
in confidence 

He looked intently at Thurston, who 
looked back unblinkingly and murmured: 
“Tt is understood.” 

“We are not on good terms because we 
have refused to change our views of some 
of the attributions in this gallery to con- 
form with his own. We merely say we 
think. But Vespe always says he knows.” 

“Ah!” 

Thurston looked as if he understood sev- 
eral things, whereupon Volterra frowned 
and asked: ‘‘ You consider this important? 


“Rather. You see, he has 
“Have you seen it?” interrupted Vol- 
terra. 
“No.” 


““Ah! He merely told you that he had 
it!’’ And Volterra nodded with what 
seemed to be half smile, half sneer. 

‘Yes. He says he has a Madonna and 
Child by Botticelli beside whic h the Mag- 
nificat is pale and unimportant.” 


Volterra ceased to sneer and looked 
thoughtful. Then: “It is difficult to be an 


expert on eccentricities, signore. I have 
heard of this picture, and I know that Vespe 
has had many opportunities to sell it to 
foolish Amer—to rich foreigners. But so 
far as I can learn he has refused to show it 
to anyone. You know, it is against the law 
to allow a masterwork to leave Italy.” 

“‘T should like to ask you whether it is 
established beyond doubt that Botticelli 
painted the portrait of Simonetta Vespucci 
on an order from one of the Medici?” 

“Of course he painted her portrait as 
Pallas on the banner that Giuliano de’ 
Medici carried in the tournament given in 
her honor. There were undoubtedly other 
studies, possibly a fin ished portrait. But 
what if he did? It is gone. 

Professor Volterra shrugged his shoul- 
ders to indicate the needlessness of further 
speech. 

It nettled Thurston so that he blurted: 

““What would you say if I told you I had 
found it?” 

Volterra looked sharply at the American. 
Then he said, much too politely: ‘‘Signore, 
1 should say that you are to be congratu- 
lated. Is it in Florence?” 

His voice warned 
swered quickly: ‘No; 
all. I found it in Triest.’ 

“Tf you will tell me what you paid for it 
I will ‘tell you whether it is authentic or 
not. 

“Has the price anything to do with the 
authenticity?” 

“Beyond peradventure. If you paid ten 
lire for it it may be genuine. If you paid 
ten thousand it certainly is not. If you 
paid more you are a very rich and hope- 
ful man.” 

Volterra’s voice was a masterpiece of 
refined irony, but Thurston was too con- 
cerned with his own doubts to admire deli- 
cate shades of unbelief. 

He said: “‘I hope to hear your opinion of 
my portrait of Simonetta.” 

“*It may be a variant of the profile in the 
Pitti, by a pupil. Or it may not be a quat- 
trocentist panel at all, but a much later 
work.’ 

Thurston smiled at the professor’s hope- 
ful pessimism and said: ‘It is in Triest.” 

“I am much occupied, signore. If you 
could bring it here it would be much better 
for me.” 

““Yes—and for the gallery; but not for 
me. Don’t misunderstand me,” went on 
Thurston, seeing a haughty frown on the 
expert’s brow. “If I brought it here and 
you told me it was by Botticelli I could not 
take it away. I have spent many happy 
hours in this gallery. It is here that a great 
portrait by Filipepi should hang. No, 
Professor Volterra; it is Triest or no- 
where.” 

“This mania for attributions, which de- 
notes 

“Pardon me, sir, I do not seek a cer- 
tificate of authenticity. I merely wished 
the verbal expression of your opinion. I do 
not need to be told that I have discovered 
a very remarkable work.” 

“Yes?” 

It was the way he said‘ it that made 
Thurston use the brutal frankness of bar- 
barous Americans. ‘“‘I will pay one thou- 
sand lire and all your traveling expenses 
(Continued on Page 145) 


Thurston. He = 
it is not in Italy ¢ 
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| Dependable 


| Power 
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The reputation of Midwest products for 
dependability, economy of operation, and 
general all-around satisfaction is directly trace- 
able to two things: the very highest possible 
type of engineering supported by one of the 
best metallurgical and chemical laboratories 
in America, plus a thoroughly trained and 
highly skilled shop organization wherein 
absolute precision and uncompromising accu- 
racy are unwritten laws never to be violated. 





Consequently Midwest products stand up 
and function year in and year out with sur- 
prisingly low operation and maintenance 





costs. 
\ . . r . . . 
Midwest Engine Company That is why Midwest products should 
Products receive the most serious consideration in con- 
Midwest—Diesel Engines nection with any building program. 
Midwest—Hvid E , — ; : ; 
idwest—Hvid Engines That is also why the Midwest Engine 
Midwest—Parsons Turbines . : ; . 
(Reaction Type) Company has become one of the world’s larg- 
Midwest— Wait Turbines est and most respected producers of prime 
0 (Impulse Type) eee e 
Midwest—Tractor Engines movers and auxiliaries. 
Midwest Centrifugal, Recipro- Write us regarding your future requirements. 


cating and Deep Well Pumps 
and Auxiliaries 


Werkspoor Diesel 


American Licensees 






















| AV RS BSD } wy) a) Midwet pump, 2000.9 m1. 2800p. p.m, 
es A . — y = a al = a - . o : oe f send i “ag? sf “ ; 
ENGINE COMPANY Obio. Almirall & Compeny, Contractcr 
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QUICK PICK-UP 


When you “step on the gas” for a 
quick get-away, your engine must 
respond or you’re in trouble. That 
is when ethcient spark plug equip- 


ment scores, 


The strong, hot Rajah spark 1s 
never caught unawares. A perfect, 
gas-tight connection between your 
battery and your cylinders, never 
missing fire, never wasting power, 
never short-circuiting—that’s the 
Rajah Spark Plug. 

The Rajah costs a little more 
than ordinary plugs, but that little 
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Thrust I Hook Form C 
T? tt nm, Hook Form and rt Clip are f ished with any size extra col 
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Rajah Waterproof Plugs 
for Unprotected Motors 


Marine, Tractor, Stationary and 
Also Rajah Plugs for 











Rajah Baill Terminal 





special quality metal, providing an efficient, strong and dependable connection 
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extra buys safety in emergencies, 
greater power when you need it 
and continuous day by day satis- 
faction. 

The airplane, the racing car and 
the speed boat have all proved the 
Rajah’s superior fitness for your 
needs. Instal a set. If you cannot 
get Rajah Plugs conveniently write 
us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Manufactured by 
Rajah Auto-Supply Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sales Department 


Edward A. Cassidy, Inc. 
280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Rajah Thumb Nut Terminal 





Adapter for Dodge, Ford, 


Hup, Hudson, Maxwell, Rajah Stud Terminal 
Adapter for Franklin, Loco Mitchell, Packard Twin Adapter for Buick, Chevwr« 
le, Willye Knight Six, Chandler, Etc. let, Oldsmobile 


ed. The Rajab isthe original Clip Terminal. It is made of a that will not loosen with vibration or use. Do not accept cheap and inefficier 


imitations. Ask for Rajah Terminals with the trade-mark Rajah on each one 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
first-class if you will accompany me to 
Triest and express an opinion of the paint- 
ing. I can pay the fee in advance if you 
wish. I shall not be ready to leave Florence 
for a few di ays. 

“TI am naturally most anxious to see 
your panel. But I have no hopes. The 
chances are ten million to one against your 
finding such a treasure.” 

“There may be a scientific foundation 
for your mathematical pessimism, but 
Lemmi found the Villa Tornabuoni fres- 
coes,”’ retorted Thurston coldly. 

‘Ah, that was different. We had not 
earched so assiduously then. Are you a 
> ora gentle —er—a collector?” 

‘My father collected for his own pleas- 
ure, to the detriment of my patrimony,” 
answered Thurston amiably. ‘‘ He secured 
ome very good Flemish primitives. I own 
them now. Personally I prefer your paint- 
And Sandro best 


] 
aeatk 


ers of the Renaissance. 
The attraction of opposites, ”* mur- 
mured Volterra with the air of settling a 
controversy. 

Thurston rose. 

‘I am very grateful for your kindness 
to-day. I expected it of the biographer of 
Giotto 

Volterra bowed. Then he said flatter- 
ingly: ‘ You do not speak like an American 
of the north.” 

“If you will honor my obscure name by 
remembering it for one week I shall let 
you know when I am ready to return to 
Triest. After you have seen my panel”’ 
Thurston paused, then he 
finished with conviction 
‘I shall know what to 
think.” \ 

“And all for one 
sand lire.” 
Volterra smiled 
maliciously 

Jot at 
buked Thurston 
with dignity. “Be 
cause Carlo Volterra 
said yes.” 

“Or no.” The 
negative 
more probable, 
Volterra’s look 

“In either case I 
shall smile because 
of the ending of 
doubts.” 

‘And hopes,” 
Volterra added, 
being a true art 
expert besides 
the director of a 
museum that 
ought to have all 
the Botticellis in 
the world. 

‘Not hopes, 
forl have none.” 
Thurston spoke 
quietly. “But 
uncert ainty 
Yours is the last 
word.” 

Volterra, being 
human, said, not 
ul kindly “We 
set 

Thurston bowed 
himself out. 

He was pleased with 
his plan to get the 
panel out of the juri 
ai tion of the Italian 
ar nto 
have Volterra see it. 
Later other experts 
would be consulted " 

Presently it occurred v2 
to him that it was all 
unnecessary, since he 
was not betting on the 
authenticity of the 
portrait but merely paying a not very ex- 
travagant price for something he wanted. 
Of course if it prove d to be a Botticelli he 
would be con pelle d to acce pt the ge nuine- 
ness of Vespe’s friendliness. 

In any event the panel, artistically, was 
worth in dollars whatever a lover of good 
work could afford to pay. For it was that 
rarest of things—a picture one could live 
with, a companion who ceaselessly took 
and gave love. 

He reached the hotel, sat down in an 
armchair in his room and began to think 
about the portrait. He did it deliberately, 
as one sits ‘ines to read a fascinating book 
or to listen to exquisite music. 








all!” re- 


seeme d 
from 


shall 


thou i 
And Professor Ls a. 4| 


The Great Expert Bowed, 

Looked Keenty at Thurston 

and Evidently Saw Both 
Money and Brains 


Visual memory is untrained in most 
people. When Thurston closed his eyes he 
merely remembered that the portrait had 
roused most curious emotions within 
him. All great portraits, of course, are over- 
whelmingly autobiographical. But this 
portrait of Simonetta did what only two 
other portraits in the world had done for 
Thurston: It asked him questions! Thurs- 
ton had carried on with it the kind of con- 
versations one carries on with the ocean 
on those rare occasions when the sea, after 
having made one listen, makes one talk. 
He knew, of course, that it was not alone 
to a great portrait that he had spoken but 
to a wonderful woman. It had made him 
wish; and even more, it had made him 
wish to wish. A portrait that could do 
that was a portrait to own. 

“Here | am,” he told himself, “the same 
as I have always been, only that there is 
no longer a silence. I certainly am crazy, 
yet I am most unmistakably sane—even 
exceptionally sane. Now, how does that 
happen?” 

He gave up trying to answer himself 
because someone knocked at his door. 

He opened it and saw the face of Antonio, 
one of the hotel’s boys, whose business 
consisted of smiling gratefully in advance 
whenever he beheld the princely American 
approach. 

**Signore’’—Antonio was obviously per- 
turbed—‘“‘signore, a man wished to come 
up to see you, but I would not permit him.” 

an ho is he?”’ 

eco! Whois he? And what is he? He 

told: me he wished to see the most generous 

Inglese, and I said: ‘Ah, that is the 

Excellency in forty-one!’”’ 

Hesmiled hissmile of premature grati- 
tude. Thurston put his hand in his 
pocket, found one, and gave it to him 

“Ah, signore, so many thanks! To 
prove it I described you and your hat, 
Excellency. And hesaid ” Antonio 
shook his head and looked worried. 
“What did he say? Repeat exactly.” 
“He said: ‘That is he; I would see 

him.’ And I asked: ‘Who would see 
him?’ For I did not think 
he had affairs with the Ex- 
cellency. And he said: 
+ ‘Tell him the man who is 
after the other nine fingers 
has come for them.’”’ 

“Bring him tome.” And 
as the boy hesitated Thurs 
ton said sharply: “At 
once 

“Suddenly, Excellency!” 
And Antonio ran down the 
hall. 

He returned pres sently, 
preceding Vespe’s old man- 
servant, now dressed in 
shabby black clothes much 
toolargeforhim. He halted 
at the threshold and began 
to bow. 

He kept it up until Thurs 
ton, perceiving that Antonio 
lingered, his eyes ready to 
jump out of their sockets 
from curiosity, said 
solemnly: ‘‘Hunter of 
fingers, enter!” 

The old man entered. 
Thurston pointed a_ rigid 
digit at Anton io and said 
sternly: “Instantly 
the door and go downstairs 
If I should ring quickly 
There will be a reward 

He turned to Vespe’s servant 
and as ‘ked impatiently: ‘Well? 
Well? 

“Signore, Excellency-—I an 
here.” The old man gazed about 
him apprehensively. 

“Tknow. You have come after 
the riches I promised you. Speak!” 

“You asked me about the sig- 
norina.” 

The old fellow stopped and again looked 
about him as though he expected a volley 
of poisoned darts from the figures on the 
wall paper. Thurston’s heart skipped a 
beat in pleasurable anticipation. 

But he said cal Imly, as though he knev 
all: “Simonetta?” 

The old servant nodded—and looked 
both frightened and guilty. 

Thurston drew in a deep breath and said 
with decision: ‘I must speak to her.’ 

“Tt cannot be.” 

“Nine fingers!” 

“Signore! Signore!’ The old man’s 
voice was so full of anguish that Thurston 
could not tell whether the servant was 
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“The Good Samaritan” 


A lonely road—a blowout—no spare tube, no 
“Monkey Grip” Cold Tire Patch, and many miles 
to the nearest repair station. Recognize the situa- 
tion? Nearly every one does! Nothing to be done 
but run in on the rims. 

But along comes one of the more than a million 
users of ‘‘Monkey Grip’’. Good-Samaritan-like, he 
offers it— you accept, and in three minutes the blow- 


i i : . ’ The three opera 
out is repaired, and in five you're gone. Haas pieeaeen 
cs above show how 

An investment now of $1.00 in the ‘100 Puncture aaaliy & aaeeaane 


or blowout can be 
repaired with 
“Monkey Grip 
Tire Patch 


Package” of ‘‘Monkey Grip”’ Cold Tire Patch will 


insure you against such misfortune. Go to your 





dealer’s today and get ‘‘Monkey Grip”’. Never 
leave the garage without it. : 
Me Ce Mod a x OPK a 


is built scientifically and in accordance with the 

correct principles of pneumatic tube construction. 

It is of pure rubber; expands with the tube and 

the patch will neither creep nor loosen. No skill — 
is necessary in its use, and it takes but three 
minutes and three very simple operations to re 3 
pair either a small puncture or a large blowout. 


On sale at Filling Stations, Auto Supply Dealers’, p, 











Garages, Drug and Hardware Stores, in the United 

States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, British West VCO 
Indies, Australia, and New Zealand. Used by the ‘ 

U. S. Army here and overseas. lle 








The“100 Puncture Package’ $1.00 


If your dealer does not handle ‘* Monkey Grip”’ send 
$1.00 with the coupon below. We will mail you 
postpaid the “100 Puncture Package’’. You will find 
the material in it enough for 100 ordinary punctures 
If for any reason you do not find it satisfactory, re 
turn it and we will return your dollar. 


MOCO LABORATORIES * 


MOCO BUILDING 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mt. Vernon 
Ill. Bi 
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Enclosed is $1.00 for a med package of Mo 
Grip" —enough for 100 ordinary punctures It indets 
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OVEN BAKED 


BEANS 


’ SHE taste of Heinz Oven Baked Beans is their 


supreme 


their marvelous food value, 


All 


their ease of preparation, 


claim upon your appetite. 


their elimination of over-much meat from your diet, 


of 


| shook his head, 


their economy, count for much; but foremost is their 


appet IZIng, 


satisfying taste. 


Baking in real ovens brings out the rich bean 


Hay or, 


which is blended with the ‘Tomato Sauce, 


for which Heinz is famous. 


The name Heinz always means good things to eat. 


Tomato Ketchup 
India Relish 


All Heinz 


One of the 








Vinegar 
Spaghetti 


four kinds 


goods sold in Canada are packea in Canada 
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addressing him or the Most High. “How 
can you speak to her when she sees no one? 
Only at night and always in black does she 
go forth.” 

His face was contorted with agony. His 
eyes were beholding the precipitate depar- 
ture of all the one-hundred-lire fingers. 

“In black?” Thurston’s voice shook 
slightly. 

“And at night only.” 

“But in the day?” persisted Thurston. 

“In the pavilion in the garden. Then, 
bac k to her room—till the night falls.” 

‘And she is happy?” 

“She is young and she does not weep. 
But then, neither does a bird weep in its 
cage, dying of homesickness.”’ And the old 
man shrugged his shoulders. 

“At night, then, must I see her.” 

Thurston me rely thought aloud, but the 
old man said quickly: “ At no time, Excel- 
lency!”’ Then he explained hastily: “In 
the day it is impossible, he being there. At 
night her old nurse does not leave her side.”’ 


“She spoke to me last night—alone,”’ 
asserted Thurston, thrilling at the recol- 
lection. 

*“ Mariuccia? 

“No.’ 

‘The signorina?”’ 
“Yes 
“She—spoke—to—you?” The old man 


incredulously, three times 
after each word. 
“Yes! To me! She 
“A heart of gold!” 
man. 
“You love her?” 

Can I help ss 

“You would obey her commands, what- 
ever they might be?” asked Thurston in 
his bribing voice. 

“If they concerned my life, yes. 
concerned her father’s honor, no, 
th ough ” The old man paused. 

‘Even though what?” 

“It is that when she is angry she stabs 


is very kind.” 


assented the old 


If they 


even 


with words of forgiveness made twice as 
painful for being said so kindly. Ah, her 
voice 

“Yes! Her voice!”’ echoed Thurston, 


passionately longing to hear it again. 
“Signore, she is a thrush, a linnet, a 
finch—-the throat of all the birds that sing 
ised for talking purposes. It is as if we who 
proudly use silver for rings dared to be 
haughty before one whose shoes are fash- 
ioned each of a single diamond!” 
Thurston took a handful of silver 
his pocket and gave it to him. 
“For being a poet! It has nothing to 
do with the nine fingers.” 
“No, signore 
“No. They remain on my person 
cannot see the signorina. 
“W hen you say see do you mean speak? 
‘And listen.’ 


from 


since I 


“But Mariuccia, who suckled her, will 
let no man approach.”” The old man’s 
voice drip ped hope ‘lessness. 

“Why not?” And Thurston frowned 


pugnaciously. 


‘The sting of the wasp!”” It was a pun 


| on his master’s name. 


not love the signorina?”’ 

but she loves herself more.” 
“And your words, are as if one 

said what?"’ Thurston spoke impatiently. 
‘That she fears the master, and though 


Does she 
“* Assuredly; 
these, 


she loves the signorina most tenderly she 
loves herself still more. He has a head, 
Excellency! Ah!” The old man reluc- 


tantly admitted it, in order to explain their 
fear of old Vespe. 

“Speak. Do you imagine I am a magi- 
cian?” Thurston spoke impatiently, 

‘That is it, signore! The master read 
her future life in the Black Book which has 
the pictures of demons. He showed Mariuc- 
cia plainly that on the day her foster 
daughter, the signorina, loved a man, that 
very day Mariuccia would die of a ball of 
fire in her intestines. For all that she is so 


| old that she must hear voices in the night 


telling her to make haste and join them 
Mariuccia refuses to die. So she keeps 
always beside her a pitcher of fresh water— 
for the fire—and permits the signorina to 
see no man except her confessor.” 

“And Mariuccia believes?” 

“‘He showed her the picture! 
frightful death!” 

Thurston smiled. The old man said with 
conviction: “It was in the Black Book.” 
“That book,” said Thurston slowly, 
doing what he would not have believed he 
could have done, “‘is less certain than mine. 
Mine has the wisdom of eternity, so that it 
can be read only on the Night of Nights by 
the light of the Seven Candles of Solomon. 


A most 
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In one page are four lives—yours and mine. 
the signorina’s and Mariuccia’s, even as the 
elements are four—fire, water, earth and 
air. It is for you to do my bidding or die 
of nothing! One day, of a sudden, the 
breath stops! It is in the Book, written 
many thousands of years ago, before there 
was one house in Florence.” 

The old man crossed himself quickly 
and then looked at the American with such 
malevolent sullenness that Thurston raised 
a warning finger and said sternly: 

“Take hatred and suspicion and black 
sin from your heart! In their place put a 
prayer of thanks because as a reward for 
your loyalty to me the hour of your death 
shall be made more distant and your days 
filled with comfort. Pray and give thanks, 
old one. Who are you to ask me questions 
with your eyes?” 

‘Signore, I _”” 

“Enough! You will 
from me to the signorina. 

““A message?” echoed the old man from 
the verge of a negative. 

“Must an evil eye look upon you so that 
the hound of ill luck will bite your heels 
twenty-four times in twenty-four hours? 
Listen and obey! Say to the signorina that 
the foreigner to whom she spoke last. night, 
who came from across the salt seas to work 
the miracle, will do what she counseled him 
not to do, and withal will not do it. He will 
buy and not buy, give and not give, take 
and not take! To-morrow night the for- 
eigner must speak with’’—a great flash 
made him see a name and he pronounced it 


carry a message 


solemnly “ Mariuc cia!” 
“Mariuccia?”’ repeated the old man. 
“Aye! You will give my message to the 


signorina. Then you will tell Mariuccia 
that the man from the Highest Mountain 
has come to give her that for which she has 
prayed so long! Your master leaves the 
house when?” 

“At eight.” 

“ At eight-thirty I shall call for Mariuc- 
cia.” 
When he told me this part of the story 
Thurston declared that he did not know 
why he had said all that. He knew nothing 
of the patter of fortune tellers, nothing of 
Tuscan superstitions; but he had a feeling 
that he was repeating words that he had 
heard, though he could not remember ever 
having heard them. Also that though he 
knew Italian pretty well and had read and 
spoken it for years he never had spoken it 
so fluently, so intimately as he did before 
the old servant. 

“What is your name?” 

“Tommasselli, Francesco, 


“Go, now. I have my poor to make 
glad to-night—even as you will yet re 
joice of my coming. Do not forget my 


messages. 

“Forget? I could not if I would!” an- 
swered Francesco, think ing of the ‘fortune to 
E xe llency. 


come. ‘Good rest, 

“Obey—and be rich! 

Francesco backed out of the room, bob- 
bing his head like one of those balanced 


papier-maché heads that will bob for 
hour at the merest push. 


an 


vi 

HURSTON spent the next day chiefly 

in wondering whether Vespe’s daughter 
would resemble the portrait. Simonetta 
Vespucci and Simonetta Vespe! There was 
something theatrically premeditated about 
the coincidence that affected him dis- 
agreeably, like something dishonest. But 
that would vanish if Simonetta Vespe in 
broad daylight had the portrait’s power to 
rouse pleasurably disturbing sensations, 
like the sight of the ocean. 

The hours dragged so slowly that in the 
afternoon he found himself before the door 
of the house in the Via di Pinti. 

France esco opened the door. 

“Have you arranged it for to-night?” 
asked Thurston quic kly. 

‘Mariuccia will see you. I knew I could 
make her. But you must make her take 
you to the signorina,”” whispered Francesco. 
Then aloud: “You wish to see someone, 
signore?”’ 

“Your master.” 

“You will excuse me, signore; 
to be disturbed.” 

“Tell him I am here. 

“Signore 

“He told me I might come at any time 
to see the painting in the salon.’ 

“I pray you to wait, signore.” And 
Francesco hastened away, to return pres- 
ently. ‘“‘Excuse me, signore! The master 


he is not 


sendshis compliments and will come quickly. 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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Positive Proof of Cheaper Hauling 
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We are hauling lumber at $1.35 per 
: thousand, with a 3'9-ton Duplex 4- 
f Wheel Drive Truck, on our 12! mile 
haul at Hazlehurst, Miss. With a 
} semi-trauder, we can cut our cost to $1 
\ | wi per th wd. For th re 
i haul t} if costs from $3.25 
los O. With t fruch ¢ save 82.25 
» § ) per thousand Julius A. 
Carroll Lumber Company, Brook- 
{ haven, VM 
aicnestetiien 
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E cannot make merely fanciful claims 

for Duplex 4-wheel-drive trucks. 
Our every assertion of superiority must be 
backed by unquestionable proof. 


When we tell you, therefore, that Duplex 
ton-miles do average from 20 to 60 per cent 
less, we are simply reiterating the state 
ments of Duplex users. 


The Duplex has repeatedly won out in 
direct competition with horses, mules, and 
other trucks, solely because of its extraor 
dinary savings. 


If you regard your haulage problem not as a 
question of vehicles, but as a matter of 
dollars and cents and performance, the 
Duplex makes most positive claims. 


Whatever it hauls and wherever it goes, the 
Duplex goes more cheaply—and_ gets 
through. 


Four driving wheels, instead of two, use all 
the power. No gasoline is wasted in idly 
spinning wheels. 


times by 
continuous 


Power actually multiplied four 
Duplex construction 
haulage where teams would stall. 


means 


As long as one wheel of the Duplex has 
solid traction, it will pull its capacity load. 


But principally, this four-fold Duplex 
pulling power means astonishing savings 
in operating costs. 


Power to all four wheels equalizes driving 
strains, and reduces breakages and over 
hauling to almost nothing. Extra-wide or 
dual tread tires are not needed on the rear 
wheels, cutting tire costs an average of 
30 per cent. 

The grand total of all 
figured in ton-mile costs 
60 per cent. 


savings— 
20 to 


these 
averages 


These savings are the same in the city or in 
the country—on paved streets or almost 
impassable roads. 


Our figures are from companies which value 
a truck by its ton-mile economy. They are 
based on Duplex costs in comparison with 


other trucks, and with horses and mules 


The proved economies of eleven 
entitle the Duplex to the personal study of 
every man with a haulage problem. 

We ask you to learn for yourself how the 
Duplex 3! ton truck can save 20 to 60 
per cent of your ton-mile costs 


years 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


TRUCKS 


ss PerT 


on-mile 
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The Charm of Liberty Difference 


There is a beautiful softness 
about the riding qualitv of 
the Liberty. 


You sense it almost immedi- 
ately when the car starts. 


The start itself is free from 
the usual distressing rough- 
ness and delay. It gets into 
action instantly. 


Liberty Motor 


Car 





LIBERTY SIX 


And then follows a secure 
steadiness that is delightful. 


The difference in the way 
the Liberty rides and drives 
is a distinct, a definite anda 
tangible thing. 


Owners constantly comment 
in their wonderfully kind let- 
ters on this difference and on 
the car’s enduring goodness. 


Company, Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 146 
Meantime I pray you to have the kindness 
to follow me.” 

Thurston followed the old servant into 
the room, sat down in one of the gorgeous 
sixteenth-century walnut a.mchairs facing 
the portrait, leaned back and looked at 
Simonetta. She was young and beautiful. 
The brow was lc w and broad and smooth 
the brow a girl must have whose thoughts 
are moonbeam thoughts rather than golden 
philosophies. 

About her lips played the premonitory 
dawn radiances of a smile. Beside it the 
Mona Lisa’s became a prolonged and exas- 
perating smirk. sy the color of her lips one 
knew that her beauty was immortal. Four 
hundred years had merely faded slightly 
their flower red instead of turning it into a 
death yellow. 

To Thurston the smile-about-to-be dis- 
tinctly said: “I waited so long! So long!” 

He too had waited-—in the dark; and 
now it seemed to him that his soul was 
flooded with the light the dead do their 
seeing by!—a curious conceit that did not 
seem curious to Geoffrey Thurston, stock- 
broker, of New York, on May twenty- 
seventh, in the year of our Lord 1910, or 
four hundred and thirty-four years after 
the death of Simonetta Vespucci, whose 
portrait Giuliano de’ Medici had ordered 
Messer Sandro Botticelli to paint for the 
greater glory of his love. 

The original was not there to kiss with 
his lips, but the portrait was—to kiss with 
his eyes. That was the obvious thing for a 
stockbroker to do who had made money in 
Wall Street by not having the kind of 
thoughts that this picture made him so 
glad to have. After all, it was the portrait 
he wanted. The Signorina Vespe might 
resemble La Bella Simonetta— provided 
the Signorina Vespe proved to be the woman 
in black 

“Signore, I beseech your forgiveness,”’ 
said Vespe, coming into the room. 

Thurston rose and said: “I fear I have 
disturbed you. But I wished to take an- 
other look at the portrait am 

“Your portrait,” corrected Vespe with a 
smile 

“T wish I could feel that it was. A re- 
markable piece of work! I am now inclined 
to disbelieve that it is by Botticelli.” 

“Pray why?”’— with a quick frown. 

“Tt is a more virile, more vital, more 
clairvoyant painting than I find in any of 
the other Botticellis. I believe it is one 
of the six great portraits of the world.” 

“And which may the five other great 
portraits be, signore?’’ asked Vespe with a 
sort of ironically expectant smile. 

“Innocent X, by Velasquez; Christine 
of Denmark, by Holbein; Elizabeth Bas, 
by Rembrandt; the Duke of Norfolk, by 
Titian; and M. Bertin, by Ingres. This of 
Simonetta ought to be in one of the great 
galleries.”’ 

“You really think so?” 
were shining. 

al ke 

“T am overjoyed to hear it!” Vespe’s 
pleasure at hearing such praises of a work 
with which he had just parted at a price he 
had tried to make as small as possible made 
Thurston feel that he had done a great 
injustice to the old man. 

“What a painter!’’ Thurston’s eyes 
were fixed on the panel. ‘‘ He has gone back 
to his twenties, as a boy goes to his mother, 
asa father goes to his child.” 

“Signore, you increase my gratitude. 
You have turned the leave-taking into the 
greatest pleasure of my life. You must 
take the portrait with you to-day. I can die 
happy, leaving it in your lover’s embrace.” 

“T haven’t brought with me the e 

“Signore, I pray you! I pray you! Do 
not finish!’’ He shook his head. Then he 
concluded: ‘“‘ Perhaps you will never pay.” 

He spoke so hopefully that Thurston 
laughed. Then turning serious, he said: 
“*T feel compunction about taking it; but 
of this I may assure you: If I die before 
you the portrait comes back to this house. 
If it is you who goes te Simonetta first her 
portrait at my death shall go to the Uffizi, 
to your Florence—and hers, signore.”’ 

“Signore! Signore!’’ exclaimed Vespe 
excitedly. Then he shrugged his shoulders 
despairfully: “And I hoped to pay my 
debt. And instead, it is you who are 
grateful to me!” 

He rose, opened the door, and rang a 
small bronze bell that ought to have been 
kept under a glass in a museum. Fran- 
cesco came in with that painful haste which 
you observe in servants who are old and 
rheumatic and fearful of being dismissed. 


Vespe’s eyes 
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Take that picture down and carry it to 
the signore’s hotel. Wrap it up in a cloth.”’ 

“The portrait?” asked Francesco with 
shocked amazement. 

“The portrait!”’ repeated Vespe, frown- 
ing fiercely. Then he turned his back on 
Francesco and Simonetta with a resolute 
gesture. 

“What— why 
ton uneasily. 

“I pray you to pardon me, signore. 
Frankly, I would not regret the one impulse 
of years for which I need not blush with 
shame. But I have lived with that portrait. 
I do not wish to say good-by to it. I beg 
that you will take it hence before I 
At once!” 

“But I did not bring 

“T pray you! I pray you! I am not 
thinking of the thirty pieces of silver, but 
of the life you have saved.” 

“I did not save your life; and you know 
it. And I do not wish you to 4“ 

“Had I done what you did I should 
speak as you are speaking.” 

“But I merely happened to be here.” 

“Happened! Happened! And the Sav- 
ior happened to be born in Bethlehem, 
and light happens to be faster than sound, 
and lead happens to be heavier than cork, 
and gold happens to be brighter than 
chalk; and I happen to be a grateful ass 
and you happen to be surprised at it. But 
since I happen to be older than you and 
Francesco happens to be my servant he will 
follow the signore, who happens to be re- 
turning to his hotel now—at this very mo- 
ment.” 

And Vespe, smiling triumphantly, bowed 
and hastily left the room 

“T’ll be damned!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished Thurston in English. 

“Excuse me, Excellency!” said the per- 
plexed Francesco 

“Come, then,” said Thurston; and fol- 
lowed by the servant carrying Simonetta 
wrapped in an old table cover he left the 
house, took a cab, and was driven to the 
Grand Hotel de’ Medici. 

“Francesco, do you know a carpenter 
who would make me a case for this pic- 
ture?” asked Thurston 

“Yes, Excellency; an honest man and a 
skillful artisan <i 

“The more I pay him the less money I 
shall have left to reward you.” 

““And very cheap,” hastily said Francesco 

“Go, and return with him.” 

Francesco was gone less than half an 
hour. The carpenter’s face exuded con 
sciousness of the importance of the work 
You might have thought he was about to 
make a coffin for an emperor. 

**Measure this painting,’’ Thurston told 
him. “I wish a wooden case made for it, 
light yet strong, well protected, with a 
hinged cover and a lock, to carry with me 
on my travels. You must arrange for the 
picture to be fastened within so that it 
cannot shake loose. Have you under- 
stood?” 

“Absolutely, signore.”” 

“And the price?”’ 

“*T cannot say.” 

“And to what do we owe the silence? 

“It must be of selected materials and 
very carefully made. It may be seventy 
lire—perhaps even eighty.” If death came 
to him then and there, the cause would be 
truth-telling. 

“You will bring it to-morrow at this 
hour,” commanded Thurston. 

“Tmpossible!”’ 

“For the impossibility | pay a hundred 
lire.” 

““T do not think 

“To do is always better than to think of 
doing. For bringing it to-morrow, one hun- 
dred lire; for not thinking of not doing it, 
ten lire extra. Total, one hundred and ten 
lire,”’ finished Thurston. 

“Should I fail ‘i 

“You will not fail. The trumpet says 
one hundred and ten lire for ‘yes’ instead of 
seventy for ‘perhaps.’ You are wasting 
time. Measure and go.” 

The carpenter measured the painting 
carefully. 

“Signore, I think 

“The last ten lire are for not thinking 
As if for yourself—to carry on your travels 
A rivederla.”’ 

The man bowed himself out; and Thurs- 
ton turned to old Francesco, who had 
watched the transaction with gaping 
mouth, and asked: ‘‘Where was Mariuc- 
cia born?” 

“In a house that still stands in Fiesole, 
on the road to Borgunto.”’ 

‘Her father’s name?”’ 


’ stammered Thurs- 
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“‘Girolamo Monteverde.” 

““Has she daughters?”’ 

“Had.” 

“How many?” 

“One.” 

“Married?” 

“ Dead.” 

“Sons?” 

“Two. In Fiesole. Masons.” 

“Did you tell Mariuccia | was generous?” 

“*T showed her twenty lire.” 

“Why not the hundred?” 

“She might think me a murderer.” 

“You should have thought of me,”’ re- 
monstrated Thurston. 

“T thought of the hundred.” 

“When you return find an opportunity 
to tell her that at this hotel they have told 
you two things about me—first, that it is a 
custom with me to give money before I 
speak.” 

“I understand. Speech follows the coin. 
And the second thing?” 

“That after I make rich I make young 
those who please me.” 

“Do you in truth, signore?”’ 

“In truth, Francesco— when they please 
me. I must see the signorina.’’ And Thurs- 
ton nodded dismissingly. 

“I shall do my strongest,” said the old 
man, and left the room. 

Thurston said that after Francesco went 
away he proceeded to have a complete 
understanding with Simonetta’s portrait. 

They agreed that happiness was to live 
with one who always listened and always 
understood; with whom there was no need 
of spoken words. The fragrance of her soul 
was there —in the portrait before him. Why 
wasn’t she herself there also to receive his 
worship? 

At eight-thirty he went to Vespe’s house, 
on the Via di Pinti. It was a moonless night 
and the old Florentine street was full of 
shadows. The Magnificent doubtless had 
strolled along the same street, singing an 
obscene ditty of his own composing. The 
wayfarers then were the same bulking 
They walked along the self- 

same stones, then—as now—thinking of 
love or of hatred, hoping or fearing, merg- 
ing their moving darkness with that of the 
house shadows whose words were sinister 
silences. 

Thurston knocked at the door of Vespe’s 
dwelling—the house that for centuries had 
sheltered one family. To cross the threshold 
was like leaping backward four hundred 
years, 

Presently he would breathe air that 
had not been changed since 1476, when 
Simonetta died—the halitus of quattro- 
centist Vespes and their loves. Never 
before had Thurston felt antiquity weigh 
so heavily on him—except once, in Pompeii, 
when a propitious mood made him fill the 
streets of that city of roofless houses with 
sandaled feet and he had even heard their 
gritty susurration. 

The door opened about six inches and 
there was a whisper: “Who?” 

Thurston—he never knew why—an- 
swered very solemnly, as if he were giving a 
countersign: “The Man from the Highest 
Mountain! Open, Francesco, to me and 
my Nine, not yet thine!” 

“Excellency e 

“IT said open!” 

“Is it to see Mariuccia?”’ 

Thurston felt sure she was listening close 
beside Francesco, and thanked the instinct 
that made him answer as he did. 

He now said slowly: “Seven times a 
thousand kilometers have I come to see and 
to give!” 

There was a pause, and Thurston fan- 
cied he heard retreating footsteps. Then 
Francesco opened the door and said: “I 
pray you, this way, signore.”’ 

Thurston followed him through the ill- 
lighted courtyard until they stopped before 
a door, which the old man opened without 
knocking. 

“Here is the forestiere who would speak 
with you, Mariuccia.”’ 

“With me?” 

“With you.” 

What Thurston really wished was to see 
the signorina’s face in a good light, to make 
sure the signorina was the woman in black 
who had the face of Simonetta. 

Therefore Mariuccia must think of him 
as a benefactor, in order that the signorina 
might come quickly. He said solemnly: 

**Mariuccia, born 
in Fiesole, that for 
which you have so 
often wished when 
sleep came not and 

| you thought of the 


blacknesses. 
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days which still remained to you on earth 
” He paused; then: ‘Do you know 
what I mean?”’ 

Mariuccia crossed herself and _ said 
tremblingly: 

“IT know, signore! Yes, signore.” 

She was an old woman with a deter- 
mined chin, very dark, almost like a gypsy. 
Her smile was merely a grimace, half of 
fear, which showed strong sharp teeth. 
She gave an impression of being able to bite 
with good effect; and that, in its turn, 
somehow suggested ruthlessness. 

“‘What is found in your house must be 
given to Our Lady in the Church of Santa 
Maria Primerana, in Fiesole. Then will 
your wish come true.” 

“Which wish?” she asked eagerly. 

“The good one,” he answered sternly. 
“You are not having an affair with magic 
but with the Queen of Heaven.” 

“Who conceived without sin,’ mur- 
mured the old hag. 

“That which you will find hidden behind 
a stone in a certain spot in one of the walls 
of your house must be removed by flesh of 
your flesh ‘3 

*“*My sons are masons.” And she nodded 
triumphantly. 

“From the hollow place behind the stone; 
not your hand, but the hand of a daughter 
who has borne no child si 

“Mine had six!” wailed Mariuccia. 
Then, resignedly: ‘‘ All males!” 

“Think carefully,” Thurston said. ‘‘ Per- 
adventure you suckled some child of a 
neighbor, to whom you were as a mother, 
who drank of your life with your milk 
For what you then gave her she now will 
repay, provided she is as yet unwedded #4 

““My Simonetta!” cried Mariuccia 

Thurston thrilled at the mere sound of 
her name; but he said coldly: “‘I must see 
her forthwith.” 

Mariuccia hesitated. 

Francesco spoke: ‘The Excellency has 
saved the master’s life 

““When?” asked Mariuccia. 

“Yesterday! That close! The signorina 
must not know.” 

The old woman gazed dubiously at Thurs- 
ton, who thereupon returned the look 
coldly and said slowly : 

“‘Fiesole will remain in Tuscany, and the 
house where you were born will remain in 
Fiesole, but I, the foreigner who came from 
the Highest Mountain beyond the seas, will 
not remain where I am not obeyed. Only 
once, bearing good luck, do I knock at your 
door. Once! Hearing no answer, I go 
forever!” 

“Signore, it is that 
uccia. 

““Where is the maiden? Must I invoke 
Saint Theobald and his Nine Fingers?” 

“T’ll get her,”. said Francesco intelli- 
gently, and left the room, unchecked by 
Mariuccia, who stared wide-eyed at the 
foreigner. 

“With gold we approach gold. Purity 
with purity. This maid is your child?” 

** My foster child.” 

“‘Are you sure she has never known the 
love of man?” 

**God forbid!” 

“‘Why, oh, Selfish?” 

“The day of her wedding is the day of 
my death!” And Mariuccia looked anx- 
iously to see how the Man from the Highest 
Mountain beyond the seas might take it. 

Thurston nodded and admitted austerely: 
“Tt is so written in the Black Book. But 
what the hand of Fate wrote on the leaf of 
your life the hand of the mother of God 
will erase.”’ 

Mariuccia shook her head. She was not 
going to be deprived of the fear of her life 
like that. For one thing, it was too easy to 
be convincing. Thurston went on: 

““When the treasure is found in your 
house, where it has lain these many hun- 
dred years, you will give it to Our Lady in 
the Church of Santa Maria Primerana 
Besides living long years you will gain 
wealth. But your hand must not touch the 
gold of the hiding place. Perhaps it is 
feared the temptation might prove too 
strong. Perhaps it is for some other 
reason. I do not ask questions of Destiny.” 

“Excellency!” cried Francesco eagerly, 
unaware that nine of his fingers were work- 
ing anticipatorily. 

Thurston turned quickly and beheld 
Simonetta, whose portrait had said so many 

things to him; to 
whom he had said so 
many things that he 
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Lie igh Cost of Con- 


vem tioms—By J. R. Sprague 


T WAS the last day of a national con- 

vention of manufacturers which was 
being held in a Western city. The time 
had come to decide on a meeting place for 
the following year; four cities were in the 
race. Impassioned speeches were made by 
representatives of the rival communities, 
delegations paraded the convention hall, 
waving banners, pounding bass drums, and 
wearing grotesque uniforms which were 
covered with convention badges. The chair- 
man hammered for order, but no one paid 
attention. 

At last, from out of the bedlam on the 
convention floor a man dashed toward the 
platform waving a sheet of yellow paper 
above his head. “I have here,” he shouted, 
“a telegram in which the chamber of com- 
merce of my home city guarantees to raise 
the sum of forty thousand dollars to enter- 
tain this convention next year!” 

Money talked. Mere nebulous hospital- 
ity had no chance against the power of 
gold. A vote was taken and it was decided 
to hold the next convention in the city that 
had offered the big money. 

This particular convention usually brings 
about two thousand delegates and visitors. 
The city that was willing to put up forty 
thousand dollars, therefore, paid about 
twenty dollars apiece for the privilege of 
entertaining its guests 

Experts have figured out that the average 
man in a strange city spends ten dollars a 
day while he is there. Of this three dollars 
goes for his room, three dollars more for 
food, and the four dollars remaining just 
sort of evaporates as he walks round. It is 
further: estimated that there is a net profit 
of two dollars to the local business men out 
of this ten dollars that the stranger spends. 

From actual statistics covering conven- 
tions of every sort and extending over a 
period of many years it has been found that 
convention visitors stop an average of two 
days in the convention city. Thus at two 
dollars a day profit per man who averages 
to stay in town two days, the community 
makes four dollars apiece out of its guests. 

Now why should any town be willing to 
offer twenty dollars apiece to get people to 
visit it when it can hope to make only four 
dollars apiece out of them? 


A Typical Instance 


As a matter of fact the price of conven- 
tions has advanced to the point where there 
is little profit in them for anyone. Recently 
a gathering of commercial secretaries was 
held in a Southern city. There were only 
about fifty in attendance, but these were 
live, active men, representing big interests, 
and it was decided to treat them right. 
During the three days of the convention 
they were tendered two elaborate banquets, 
taken to the theater, given an automobile 
ride and otherwise entertained, the total 
cost running up to thirty dollars a man. 

The commercial secretaries enjoyed them- 
selves, but felt that the spending of so much 
money was poor business judgment, and a 
movement was started to reduce the high 
cost of conventions. But it is usually easier 
to start something than to stop it. One of 
the secretaries, who represented a Middle- 
Western city which entertains more than 
two hundred conventions a year, expressed 
himself in a heart-to-heart talk with his 
fellow workers. 

“My city is spending altogether too 
much money for the possible good that 
conventions can do us,” said this man; 
“but so long as we are a convention city I 
don’t see any way out of it. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that the National Order of 
Prometheans holds its convention in Atlan- 
tic City this summer. There is a strong 
lodge of the order in our city, and it has 
been decided to send a powerful delegation 
to Atlantic City to urge upon the conven- 
tion to meet with us next year 

“A committee is appointed from the lo- 
cal lodge to call on me and see what the 
chamber of commerce is willing to do. The 
committee is naturally enthusiastic; it feels 
that this is the one chance to put our city 
on the map. It estimates that the attend- 
ance should be fully ten thousand, because 
one of the national officers is a local man, 
and people are crazy to see our city anyhow 


“There is no use arguing against such 
optimism, and so I tell them that the con- 
vention fund is low, and possibly they are 
figuring a little too strong on attendance, 
but I guess we can afford to slip them five 
hundred dollars to help land the convention, 
and if they get it we can let them have a 
thousand more. Such small money does 
not satisfy them. They are perfectly sin- 
cere in believing that their convention 
would be more valuable to the city than 
locating a truck factory or building a new 
interurban railroad. 

“So they slip something over on me. 
There is a hotel manager on my board of 
directors, or someone who owns stock in a 
hotel corporation, and to him the com- 
mittee adjourns. Again they tell of the 
importance of their order, and what a won- 
derful thing it will be to the city to enter- 
tain its convention. They explain that the 
convention headquarters will have to be in 
some hotel, and it may just as well be the 
hotel in which their listener is interested. 

“The hotel magnate gets enthused over 
the double prospect of benefiting our city 
and at the same time filling up his house 
with four guests in every room. He talks 
to the other chamber-of-commerce direc- 
tors, with the result that the Promethean 
delegation goes to Atlantic City with two 
thousand dollars in its pockets to spend in 
landing the convention, and the promise 
of five thousand more for entertainment if 
their efforts are successful.” 


The Real Struggle Begins 


“They come back triumphant. But 
when their committee sits down to figure 
it out it is decided that at least fifteen 
thousand dollars will be needed to handle 
the convention creditably. They come 
back on the chamber of commerce for it, 
but we have gone our limit. The only 
thing we can do is to give them a letter of 
indorsement and turn them loose on the 
public. 

“Then the real struggle begins. Armed 
with the letter of indorsement, committees 
go after the money. First the hotei 
are visited and shaken down for varying 
amounts, based on the number of their 
rooms. The restaurants come next; then 
the merchants generally. It is no use fora 
man, seeing a committee heading his way, 
to slip out the back door, because he will 
be visited until found and made to declare 
flat-footed whether he stands for progress 
and asubscription or is willing to be classed 
among the slackers and mossbacks. Even 
tually the money is raised. 

“The time for the convention arrives. A 
full brass band is stationed at the Union 
Depot, playing lively music as each train 
rolls in. Members of the reception com 
mittee wearing cordially worded badges 
greet the delegates as they arrive, and bun- 
dle them into waiting automobiles which 
have been loaned for the occasion by patri- 
otic citizens. Taxicab drivers look on dis- 
agreeably and remark to each other that 
no other city in the country would pull off 
a cheap stunt like that. 

“The town is all dressed up for the 
occasion. A little welcoming pennant hangs 
from every trolley cross wire, and all the 
store windows in the downtown district 
display elaborate signs lettered in senti- 
ments of hearty greeting. The lobby of the 
headquarters hotel is a crowded mass of 
delegates from every part of the country, 
each man wearing a hatband lettered with 
the name of his home town, and a badge on 
his breast inscribed with his own name so 
that he may be welcomed without the for- 
mality of an introduction. 

“The mayor makes a speech at the open- 
ing session of the convention He tells 
them all about our natural advantages, 
how many railroads we have, how much 
our annual bank clearings are, and that a 
welcoming hand is always extended to 
strangers who are thinking of establishing 
industries in our city. 

“Instead of ten thousand delegates being 
in attendance about three thousand actually 
appear, which is as many as the experienced 
expected. These three thousand are given 
a banquet, a barbecue, an automobile ride 
to all points of interest, and a book of 
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HE Paul Reveres of to-day, the men who have foresight and 


vision, select thoroughbred tires as the patriot of '75 picked his 
steed. And Revere Tires have the distinction of being thorough- 
breds. They are built to stand the unusual strain—the rough 
riding. Built to give undying service throughout their long life. 
Revere Tires have just enough bounce to smooth out the jolt and 
jounce, plus the toughness to counteract the roughness of roads. 
Revere Tires, in their strength and service, are a monument to the 
deeds of the man who aroused New England on the 18th of April 
in °75. 
You lift yourself out of the rut of tire troubles when you put 
four ‘‘ Reveres’”’ on the four corners of your car. 


The Revere Cord, ‘‘R” and ‘‘Granite’”’ Tread are the thorough 
breds. Your dealer sells Revere Tires. 
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The Trupedic is made in the three universal-foot type Inflare, 
r ht and Outflare in Trupedics you can always have the shoe that 
lenty of toe room, that because of its narrow shank, fits and 
r tl arch securel thus preventing the foot from rubbing. You 
y know you are getting your shoe—a scientifically standardized 
i trim, neat looking shoe, and a splendid wearing shoe, besides. 
I od health, better posture and increased efficiency to the genteel 
wear iali ind reasonable cost of rupedics, and you have 
he m t worthy sh innovation of the century 
( to tl Truped les ver in your neighborhood, and get your type of 
h by actually trying on the thre tym The Trupedic is made only 
Blucher patter in one style toe ch B ay carries the American 
I tu League Label—which also in@icates the type Straight, Inflare 
r Outflare Your t will know the right one $8 to $10. Write for 
name of nearest Trupedic dealer and the Trupedic Booklet 






CHURCHILL & ALDEN COMPANY, Campello Station (Brockton), Mass. 
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bie WOMEN || The ~ l Nursing of the Hospitals of the Graduate School 
ersity of Pennsylvania has several vacancies in its corps « 
ligent ung women to enter the nursing profession 
rd ca a laun dt free A small cash allowance is also furnished to the pupil 
Write “Direcrerss or Nurses," Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia 
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The KEEN KUTTER trade-mark will never fail you. 
When you see it on tools and cutlery you can abso- 


rthe PRIC lutely depend on their high quality. For years, its 
ts f MON dependability has been universally recognized. 
M ‘ SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
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coupons good for free rides on the street 
cars. The fifteen thousand dollars dis- 
appears like chaff before the wind. 

“But instead of being impressed by the 
hospitality and talking about coming to lo- 
cate factories among us the delegates per- 
sist in advertising their own home towns. 
Groups of them can be seen at any time 
congregating in hotel lobbies to let out 
fierce yells or sing songs in praise of Dallas, 
Spokane or Atlanta. There are booths 
everywhere with workers in attendance to 
give out information, souvenirs and litera- 
ture of Buffalo, Birmingham, Duluth or 
San Diego. E] Paso delegates mounted on 
burros stage a solemn parade through the 
convention hotel lobby. <A citizen of Nor- 
folk stands on a table to tell everyone that 
his city has the finest harbor in the world 
and that his hearers had better hurry up 
and move to Norfolk if they want to get in 
line with progress. New Orleans rents a 
hall and maintains a free moving-picture 
show to visualize the attractions of Canal 
Street and the old French Quarter. San 
Antonio gives away more than six hundred 
dollars’ worth of paperweights made in 
reproduction of the Alamo. 

“The delegates are kept so busy that 
they don’t get round to spend much money 
with the merchants. Two or three of the 
downtown hotels are crowded, but the others 
have rooms to spare. The managers regret 
that they had been so optimistic as to put 
cards in all their rooms a week before, ask- 
ing traveling men to vacate in time for the 
convention. No real-estate dealer reports 
the sale of a factory site to a stranger. The 
convention is an artistic success but a 
financial failure.” 


The Stay-at-Home Dollars 


The same rules apply to smaller gather- 
ings as to the big national affairs. Many 
towns that cannot-afford to go after big- 
league events make a specialty of state 
conventions. A state convention of drug- 
gists, for instance, is to be held. Two or 
three drug men in some small city make up 
their minds that it would be a good thing 
to entertain their fellow craftsmen. They 
are members of the local chamber of com- 
merce and naturally go to that body for 
assistance. On account of their member- 
ship it is hard to refuse them, and so the 
chamber backs them up to the extent of a 
few hundred dollars. 

It is believed that a thousand druggists 
and their wives will attend, but at the last 
minute many of them find it impossible to 
leave home, and so only a hundred or two 
appear at the convention. The hotels and 
restaurants do some business with them, 
but practically no other lines are benefited. 
The visitors are shown a pleasant time, but 
no one among them decides to come to the 
city to live, because all his interests are 
bound up in his home town. They do not 
patronize the merchants much, because 
everyone feels a loyalty to his brother 
storekeepers back home. 

The annual convention of the Texas 
Cattle Raisers’ Association is considered 
one of the most desirable affairs held in the 
Southwest. Every year the larger cities of 
Texas and Oklahoma compete for the privi- 
lege of entertaining the cattle raisers. It 
has been no unusual thing for a city to 
spend twenty-five thousand dollars in get- 
ting it. 

Formerly this convention brought real 
money to town. Many of the cattlemen 
would bring their whole families with them 
and buy merchandise to last throughout 
the year. Clothing merchants, shoe dealers 
and ladies’ ready-to-wear stores stocked up 
with the most expensive goods against the 
coming of the cattlemen and their families. 
Diamond dealers from other cities would 
rent rooms in the convention hotel and 
open up most lavish displays of platinum 
and diamond jewelry. 

But of late years business at the cattle- 
men’s convention has not been so good. 
The cattlemen were more prosperous than 
ever, but the convention city’s bank clear- 
ings invariably showed a smaller increase 
during the week than had been the case in 
former years. A certain chamber of com- 
merce secretary made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation to learn the cause of the decline, 
and his report should interest business men 
everywhere, because conditions are approxi- 
mately the same in all sections of the 
country. 

“Cattlemen and other country dwellers 
are spending more money than they ever 
did,”’ this secretary reported to his board 
of directors, “‘but they are not spending it 
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so freely at their conventions nor in the 
large cities generally. The small towns are 
getting a greater share of it than in former 
years. : 

“This condition, as I understand it, is 
due largely to good roads and automobiles. 
Years ago the family that lived ten miles 
from town was distinctly out in the coun- 
try. It was somewhat of an event to go 
to town. The team that made the trip 
was taken off farm work the day before to 
rest up for the journey, and an early start 
was made so as to get back by chore time. 
The twenty-miles excursion took close to 
four hours of driving. 

“Under these conditions the family did 
not go to town very often, and so did not 
get specially in the habit of buying from 
their small-town merchants. It was almost 
as easy and much more attractive to wait 
until they went to the big city and then do 
their buying all at once. 

“But when the family got an automobile 
the ten-mile trip to their village and back 
was nothing. When any small thing was 
needed someone would jump into the ma- 
chine and be home again in an hour and a 
half. After the chores were done in the 
evening everyone would get into the car 
and go to town for a picture show. 

“And the fact that the countryman saw 
his small-town merchant oftener made it 
more natural to do business with him. 
When the wife wanted a tailor-made suit 
or the daughter a wrist watch they got in 
the habit of giving the local storekeeper a 
chance to make the sale instead of passing 
him by in favor of the big city establish- 
ment. The increased business in turn 
made it possible for the small-town dealer 
to carry more up-to-date merchandise. In- 
stead of handling unknown brands as for- 
merly he stocked nationally advertised 
goods. His store began to appear more like 
those in the large cities; he put in a plate- 
glass front with marble trimmings, and 
changed his window displays twice a week. 
He is not a country storekeeper any more, 
but a merchant. 

“No one who has not traveled among the 
small towns of the country during recent 
years can appreciate the change that has 
come over the retail stores in those places. 
Small-town and country people are patron- 
izing their local business men. And this, 
as I understand it, is the reason the cattle- 
men’s convention is not so profitable as 
formerly. It is still a most desirable affair, 
but certainly not worth spending so much 
money to get as has been the custom.’ 


Boosting Booklets 


One convention extravagance that will 
stand correcting is the promiscuous giving 
away of booklets. No matter how small 
the city, it has its boosting booklet, printed 
on fine enameled paper and the half-tone il- 
lustrations all framed up artistically with 
handmade drawings. The sky line of Main 
Street is shown at two different angles from 
the First National Bank corner. The new 
courthouse, decisively stated to be the 
finest in that part of the state, is shown, as 
well as the M. R. & S. passenger depot. The 
leading hotel occupies a full page, not ex- 
actly an advertisement, but unable to re- 
strain giving the information that it is 
newly furnished throughout and that its 
rates are $1.50 upward, European plan. 
Several private residences are illustrated, 
to give casual readers an idea of the type 
of homes prevailing in the city. 

It is no one’s business to know just how 
much it cost the owners of the private 
residences to get into the book, nor what 
the leading hotel contributed; but some- 
one had to pay the bills, and it costs about 
twenty-five cents apiece to manufacture 
such booklets. Did you ever attend a con- 
vention and see what becomes of such 
publications? They are thrust into the 
hands of the Peo sn from every angle. 
They are in his room when the bell boy 
first shows him up and asks self-conse iously 
if there isn’t anything more that he wishes; 
the check girl hands them to him with his 
hat when he comes out of the dining room; 
in the convention hall they are on every 
seat, and piles of them are at the door for 
free distribution. From the booths round 
the hotel lobby booklets are pressed on the 
delegate with such insistence that he just 
can’t help filling his side coat pockets sev- 
eral times a day. 

At a small convention recently attended 
by the writer, where there were less than 
two hundred delegates, one ambitious com- 
munity sent a thousand elaborate booklets 
(Concluded on Page 157) 














{ America’s Standard Passen- 
| ger Car Motor. Look for the 
Red Seal Nameplate. 


America’s Standard Truck 
Motor. Look for the Red Seal 
Nameplate. 
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This seal when shown 
on Continental Motor 
has a red circle border, 


The argument that most often clinches 
the sale of an automobile or truck is the 
Red Seal Continental Motor. 


For there is hardly a man who is not fa- 
miliar with the record of past perform- 
ance—the infallible test of motor worth— 
which has distinguished this motor for 
well over a decade. 


On hundreds of thousands of automobiles 
and trucks, under every conceivable con- 
dition of service, the Red Seal Continental 
Motor has proved its 100°, dependability. 
In the supertasks of war, in the vigorous 
tasks of peace, it has stood the test of 
service. 


Today upwards of 15,000 dealers have sig- 
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His strongest selling point ts 
the Red Seal Continental Motor 


nified their belief in the Red Seal Conti- 
nental Motor by entrusting their business 
prosperity to Continental-equipped cars. 
And their choice is the Continental be- 
cause of its proved record for power, for 
speed, for economy, for reliability. 
Today more than 160 successful manufac- 
turers of automobiles and trucks equip 
their output with Red Seal Continental 
Motors. The judgment of these manufac 
turers is vindicated by tens of thousands 
of owners who will have no other motor. 
Look for the Red Seal on the motor in the 
car or truck you buy—and be sure. 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices Factories 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 
{ ure?r i / 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS AGO 
Twenty-one years ago the MACK truck had its origin in a little 
shop on Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Today the MACK is one of the most vital factors in modern trans- 
portation, and the product of its two plants at Allentown and 
Plainfield is found in growing numbers in practically every field of 
business endeavor throughout the world. 
Fundamentally the MACK has always been a truck. It was a power- 
ful transportation medium at the start. In fact, the earliest MACKS 
were used on heavy brewery haulage in Brooklyn. 
The MACK was the only truck selected by West Point Engineers, and standard- 
ized for war service with the 1 . Engineers abroad during the great conflict. 


At home it is a familiar necessity wherever transportation is used. MACK 
branchesand dealers are found inallimportant centers. Capacities—1 to7'2 tons. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY, NEW YORK 


An illustrated booklet 
“Letters From The Front™* 
will be sent on request 
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(Concluded from Page 154) 

for distribution—at least two hundred and 
fifty dollars’ worth. It is estimated that 
about one out of twenty booklets thus dis- 
tributed is actually carried home. The rest 
are got rid of as decently as possible after 
the delegate is out of sight of the giver. On 
the basis of one in twenty, therefore, it 
costs five dollars to get a man to read a 
booklet and carry it home. 

The convention manager of a Pacific 
Coast city blames the newcomers for the 
high costs. ‘The prices of conventions 
would probably come down automatically 
if it were not for the new towns constantly 
getting into the game,” said this man. “‘A 
community wakes up some morning to find 
that it has fifteen thousand population. It 
pinches itself to see if this is really true, and 
then begins to plan what it can do to 
prove itself a regular city t will become 
a convention center. Of course it is not 
strong enough to go after national affairs, 
but it will gather in all the state con- 
ve ntions. 

‘The chamber of commerce organizes a 
band of its livest wires into a Booster’s 
Club. If it is a seaport town they dress in 
sailor clothes; if a mining town they fix up 
as miners with a kerosene lamp on each 
cap; if a cattle center they masquerade as 
cowboys. They have a song leader who 
composes a piece about the home town, and 
a yell leader who drills them in some unique 
way of making a noise. Such details being 
perfected they are ready for business. They 
have financed their preparations by a min- 
strel show at the Opera House, at which the 
sale of tickets nearly paid the cost of the 
show. A good profit was made, however, 
by the advertising in the program at fifty 
dollars per page. No adve rtiser expected 
any returns, but he was afraid to turn the 
committee down. 

**A state convention is in progress some- 
where and this Booster’s Club suddenly 
descends upon it in full regalia, singing its 
song, shouting its yells, and giving away 
literature at every turn. It hands out 
souvenirs representing the home-town grain 
elevator done in ivory-colored plaster of 
Paris, and cigars with an embossed band 
showing the new Federal Building. The 
convention would have been a dull affair 
without this unexpected pep, and so it is 
gratefully voted to hold the next gathering 
in the home of such a live-wire Booster’s 
Club. The boys go back home exultant; 
they have put the old town on the map. For 
a long time whenever they meet each other 
on the street they stop to discuss how good 
they are. 

‘Other gatherings are secured and for a 
year or two the town quite revels in con- 
ventions. Then the citizens get tired of 
subscribing money, a new man is elected 
president of the chamber of commerce, the 
yell leader moves away, and the place 
ceases to be an active contender in the 
convention field. But another city takes 
its place, going through the same routine, 
so there is no slump in convention prices.” 


Cities With a Limit 


In the national field, too, it is the new- 
comer who keeps things stirred up. Whena 
town gets into the hundred-thousand class 
it is most likely to sow its wild oats. At 
that size it feels itself to be a regular city. 
It builds a municipal auditorium; there is 
an exclusive ladies’ ready-to-wear store; 
there is a hat-check girl at the prince ipal 
hotel; the largest jewelry store carries a 
genuine pearl necklace in stock; business 
men eat lunch downtown; the leading 
newspaper employs a cartoonist; mer- 
chants change their advertising copy every 
day. 

Thus having attained man’s stature the 
city in the hundred-thousand class looks 
round for a quick method of getting itself 
into the Who’s Who of American Munici- 
palities. What can be a more effective way 
than going after some of the big national 
conventions? It knows that it will have to 
pay a heavy price, but it is willing, because 
it realizes that any new business must spend 
more money on advertising than its older 
competitors until it gets itself established. 
And so it organizes a conventions bureau in 
connection with its chamber - hg rege 
raises some money to finance it, hires an 
experienced secretary, and goes boldly out 
to bid for conventions in the open market. 

Old-established convention cities, like 
Denver, Kansas City or Detroit, have a 
limit beyond which they will not go in 
landing any convention. But their smaller 
and newer competitors recognize only the 





sky as a limit when anything particularly 
desirable is on hand. Eve rybody gets be- 
hind and boosts. Recently the representa- 
tive of a small city laid a check for one 
hundred thousand dollars on the desk 
of the presiding officer at a national con- 
vention as its offer for the next year’s meet- 
ing. There was no such sum of money on 
deposit at the bank. The offer had been 
underwritten by several hundred men in 
the city and surrounding towns, who had 
agreed to put up certain amounts to make 
the check good in case the convention 
should be secured. 

There is a movement on foot to make 
conventions partially self-sustaining. The 
next time you go to your favorite gathering 
do not feel surprised or hurt if you have to 
pay over five dollars before receiving the 
badge that proves that you are a delegate, 
and the book of coupons good for admission 
to the clam bake, the grand ball a the 
automobile ride. A number of the larger 
national! organizations, including the Rota- 
rians and the Associated Advertising men, 
already have a rule for charging this five- 
dollar registration fee to help out the con- 
vention city on expenses. 

The manager of the conventions bureau 
in an important Eastern city recently 
unbosomed himself to the writer. ‘For 
fifteen years our city has been one of the 
big convention centers,’ said this man. 

‘When anything good was on hand we 
went after it aggressively, and were not 
afraid to spend mone i 


Bread on the Waters 


“T know we have been paying too high 
a price all these years. Ours is a beautiful 
city and we are proud of it; but it is foolish 
to believe that a business man will fall over 
himself to come here and establish a factory 
because we took him on an automobile ride 
and showed him the fashionable residence 
section or filled his pockets with booklets 
descriptive of our public-school system and 
the purity of our drinking water. Nine- 
tenths of the men who go to a convention 
are so tied up in business that they could 
not leave their home town and come to live 
with us, no matter how much they wanted 
to. And they come to boost their own 
town, not to admire ours. 

‘*We are not sore on the convention busi- 
ness. On the contrary we want it just 
as badly as ever, but we are not going to 
pay exorbitant prices. In future we are 
going to spend one dollar on each delegate 
if it is a state convention, and not to exceed 
five dollars if it is a national affair. 

‘The immediate cash results of a con- 
vention to our business men do not amount 
tomuch. An excursion from our trade ter 
ritory will produce more actual buying of 
merchandise than several conventions. 

“T look on conventions as cumulative 
advertising, rather than a means of present 
profit. If a man comes to our city and we 
show him a pleasant time he will always 
speak a good word for us. And a city needs 
to do good-will advertising just as much as 
a bus siness firm. 

‘The man we entertain may not now be 
in position to leave his home town and 
come to live with us even if he wanted to. 
But he may be in the habit of taking a 
yearly vacation, and if we impress him 
favorably enough he will possibly want to 
spend his vacations in our city. Or it may 
be that in a few years he will sell out his 
business, and the memory of the pleasant 
time we gave him will be the deciding 
factor that will induce him to come to us 
with some profitable enterprise. 

“Business men are not nearly so busi- 
nesslike as people think they are. A man 
may have two cities in mind as possible 
locations for a manufacturing plant. He 
will figure it out that one of these cities is 
so well located as to freight rates and power 
that he ought to make twenty thousand 
dollars a year. In the other city, which is 
ours, business conditions are not quite so 
favorable, and he cannot figure out annual 
earnings of more than eighteen thousand 
dollars. 

“But several years ago he attended a 
convention in our city and we showed him 
such a good time that he has always thought 
he would like to live with us. The agree- 
able memory weighs heavier than the two 
thousand dollars; for he rightly reasons 
that the main object of his business is to 
buy a pleasant life. He locates his factory 
in our midst. And so, after many years we 

cash in on the automobile ride, the barbe- 
cue, and the other ente rtainment on which 
we spent our money. 
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Hurting, 
aching, easily 
tired out feet— 
you needn't have 
them! Your feet 
may always be 
delightfully at 
-ase in the 
stylish shoes 
you wantto 
wear. 


WAN 


Adjustable too? Appliances 


In each of your feet there are 26 delicately adjusted 
little bones. Callouses, run-over heels, fallen arches, 
and other foot pains and troubles come when some of 
these little bones get out of position. 


The Wizard System of Foot Correction gives you 
natural, easy foot support, individually adjusted to 
your feet by the exclusive Wizard principle of soft 
leather inserts in overlapping pockets. All pain stops 
at once. 


Buy your shoes where you can get 


delightful Wizard Foot Relief 


At leading shoe and department stores everywhere you 
will find trained experts in the Wizard System of Foot 
Correction. Go to one of these stores near you today. 


The Wizard expert will examine your stockinged feet and 
find the exact cause of your foot trouble. He will make the 
special individual Wizard supporting adjustment with feather 
light, all leather, soft pliable Wizards, that fit comfortably in 
your shoes. Your pain will stop at once. There is nothing 
else like this Wizard principle of foot correction to restore 
your foot structure to normal. 


Even if you do not need new shoes just now—take your 
hurting feet to a Wizard expert at a Wizard shoe dealer's. 
He will give you the same delightful Wizard foot relief 
in the shoes that you are now wearing. 


Get Wizard foot relief today complete relief from callouses 
run-over heels, arch trouble, tired and aching feet, at any shoe 
or department store where the Wizard System is used 


Write today for FREE booklet 


telling you in plain words and with clear 
illustrations how Wizards so wonderfully 
bring relief to suffering feet Also ask for 
names of Wizard dealers near you 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1667 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“INTO EVERY PAIR GO THE RESULTS OF SixTY ox 
YEARS EXPEMENCE In MAKING SHOES” 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$4-99 $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 g $2.00 


F you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 

shoes, a trial will convince you that for style, comfort 
and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
equally as good and will give excellent satisfaction. The 
actual value is determined and the retail price fixed at | 
the factory before W. L. Douglas name and the oe] i= 
price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped price is } VY coy age a 
W.L. nee 4 personal guarantee that the shoes are al- 7 $3 $3.50 $4 
= worth the price paid for them. The retail prices are the same every- 
where. 


BOYS’ ty 
SHOES 


They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant en- 
deavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. L. 
Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
7 a by 100 W. L. Douglas stor 
wW.l las deniers, or can be 


ol le by P ugl ores and over 8000 PresidentW.L. DOUGLAS 
a ux le r can be ordered direct from SHOE COMPANY 
< ) arcel Post charges prepaid. Write 155 ae STREET 
for Lllustrated Catalog ehowing howto order by mail. BROCKTO - MASS 
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Order by Mail 


“The Famous Original 
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As pes ¢ as any confection can be made 













- Produced in a model, new and absolutely Neither pounding heels nor piping hot 
= sanitary factory on 2 “—_ P 
: Mail orders filled anywhere water will affect Chi-Namel on floors, 
Sent in a protected carton—each Praline furniture or other woodwork. Remark- 
wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully packed . te . 
4 P.O. or Express Money Orders, or Per ably brilliant because of the w aterproof 
5 sonal Checks received wy 1: . ee . 
: BOX OF 7 (sampie) . $1.00 selt-leveling Chinese Oilincorporated by 
BOX OF 12 150 our secret process, Chi-Namel finishes for hard 
BOX OF 24 3.00 or soft, old or new wood, are also the most eco 
4 ent Parcet Post, Paeerato, Insure nomical because they cover one-third more surface 
% Dealers write for particulars than most other finishes, 
v4 
The woven GRUNEWAL T 
s = UNEWALD CATERERS VISIT THE NEAREST 







CHI-NAMEL STORE 


(always the representative store in its locality 
und learn of the many Chi-Namel finishes for 
everything in the home and the ease with which 
you can apply these selfleveling Chinese Oil 
finishes without laps or brush marks. It will be 
5 minutes well spent 


THE OHIO VARNISH CO., CLEVELAND, O. 
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Trail Makers and Trail Markers 


The Roosevelt National Park 


N FEBRUARY twelfththe Public Lands 
Committee of the House reported out 
the Roosevelt National Park Bill, simply 
changing the name of the old Sequoia Park 
to Roosevelt Park, but cutting out the 
proposed increased area. In its present 
form the bill is more or less valueless and 
more or less a mockery. Instead of em- 
bracing sixteen hundred square miles of the 
most marvelous landscape in the world, it 
| contains two hundred and fifty square miles, 
beautiful but not comprehensive, and in 
| no way me ne up to the original inten- 
tion of the bill. 
| Theodore Roosevelt had enemies in the 
| Senate, but they forgot the past and voted 
unanimously for this monument to his 
| memory. 

The House apparently does not know who 
Theodore Roosevelt was, and it certainly 
does not know what the Roosevelt National 
Park would have been. Few of the members 
of the Committee on Public Lands have ever 
been in that mountain country at all—I am 
not sure that any one of them has ever 
seen it. 

An editorial forecasting this committee’s 
action was printed on February 3, 1919, in 
the Chicago Evening Post, which sets out 
fairly well the why and wherefore: 

“The Roosevelt National Park Bill, 
which was fathered by Senator Phelan, 
a Democrat from California, and which 
passed the Senate, is now being blocked in 
the House. The blocker is one Denver 
Church, a Democratic congressman from 
California, who has just thirty days more 
of official life, the Seventh District of the 
Golden State having decided last Novem- 
ber to replace him with a Republican. 

“Having never before chanced upon 
Mr. Church’s name in the public prints, we 
know nothing of his idiosyncrasies, predi- 
lections or constitutional tendencies. But 
we assume that his motive in opposing this 
eminently appropriate memorial to one of 
our greatest Americans, which he does not 
deny will add one more charm to the neck- 
lace of charms worn by his state, is merely 
to reserve that grateful privilege for his 
Republican successor and a Republican 
House. 

“Something of the same fine spirit must 
animate the Department of Agriculture, 
which has made an adverse report on the 
bill. 

“When this park was first proposed, 
under the name of Greater Sequoia, after 
the stand of magnificent trees it incloses, 
the Department filed no objections that we 
were aware of. Now, however, it discovers 
that it must investigate the ‘grazing and 
timber possibilities therein before giving 
its indorsement. 

Every man who knows the situation in 
the high Sierras knows that the giant red- 
woods ought not to be lumbered off; knows 
| that that is not and never can be a cattle 
| country; is not and never can be a mineral 

country—the miners have passed it up. 

Roosevelt National Park, when ulti- 
mately established—and the fight for it will 
never be given up until won—will in all 

| likelihood be the last of the great national 
parks. It is difficult, even now, to get any 

| considerable body of wilderness lands with- 
out including some sort of individual hold- 
ings, or individual jealousies, or individual 
avarices; and these matters increase with 
every year. It is deplorable that our people 
and so many of their representatives are 
men of no vision in a matter such as this; 
that they neither know the past of America 
nor can see its future. It is difficult to esti- 
mate how valuable these great parks will be 
as examples of wild country within twenty 
years. Before the lapse of that time they 
will be the only remaining representations 
of what was once wild America. In Europe 
great parks have been owned for centuries 
by kings. 

In America the people should own great 
parks—and own them forever—to show 
that something of the native world belongs 
neither to kings nor to politicians, neither 
to covetous cowmen nor to remorseless lum- 
bermen, but to the people of America. 
This particular park is so good, so neces- 
sary, that we need not doubt its ultimate 
establishment. 





A League of Common Sense 


HE various leagues of sportsmen collec- 

tively and severally, did not control the 
weather last fall. We have had a very mild 
winter all over the country. Such ducks as 
we have left were not concentrated, but were 
widely scattered over the North and South 
and the Middle West. The shooting was 
not so good as it was in the fall of the year 
previous; hence the wail from the Middle 
West, where it seems they must have ducks 
or all is lost. Hence, also, all these various 
resolutions, leagues, and so on, in the en- 
deavor to control Dame Nature; which 
last cannot be done. 

At the risk of being regarded flippant, I 
would suggest to these ardent sportsmen of 
America just one more league. Why not 
get together a few hard-headed men and 
call them the League of Common Sense? 
We cannot save our birds by unanimously 
resolving anything about them; we cannot 
save them by printing editorials about 
the 2m, or Agricultural Department regula- 
tions about them, or Biological Survey 
resolutions to investigate their feed supply. 
The only way to save these birds is to stop 
shooting them. The only way to protect 
any investment is not to spend the princi- 
pal of the investment. That is horse sense 
about game protection, and nothing else 
is horse sense about it. 

All this shilly-shallying, all this bluffing 
and pretending, all this regulating and 
apologizing and explaining and promising, 
all this attempt to have new test cases and 
new laws-—the whole absurd lot of it all 
comes to nothing whatever. It is an aston- 
ishing thing that we Americans are not 
keen enough to see that at once and stop 
such foolishness. Sometimes I long for an 
old-fashioned king with an ax. But, since 
we have no king with an ax, let us simply 
conclude that the migratory-bird law is still 
in full force. If you break it you break an 
existing law of the United States; and you 
run your own chances. 

We American outdoor men have got to 
go into some of these larger problems if we 
are going to have any out-of-doors left. It 
is all very well to get ‘the latest rod and gun 
and start out to kill something; but a part 
of the concern of any American to-day who 
wants his boy to know anything of the out- 
of-doors is that there shall be a real out-of- 
doors left somewhere, and something in 
that out-of-doors to see and, if need be, to 


kill. 
The Olympic Elk 


RECENT dispatch from Seattle revives 

interest in the great species of the 

Olympic elk, popularly supposed to be al- 
most extinct: 

“Licenses for the killing of four hundred 
bull elks on the west slope of the Olympic 
National Forest have been recommended 
to the Washington State Legislature by the 
Forest Service and the game wardens, ac- 
cording to R. E. Fromme, supervisor. The 
game within the national forests is under 
control of the state rather than the Federal 
Government; but forest officials are, in 
most cases, better acquainted by reason of 
their duties with the game in the more re- 
mote mountain districts. Mr. Fromme says: 
‘Through a study of the elk, conducted on 
the Olympic Forest for the last eight or ten 
years, estimates of the number have been 
made, and it is now believed that certain 
watersheds are overcrowded, to the detri- 
ment of the elk. It is now estimated there 
are between seven thousand and eight thou- 
sand elks on the Olympic peninsula, prob- 
ably all of which range on the coast side of 
the mountains; and five thousand feed 
entirely within the forest boundaries.’”’ 

With the principle of using the interest 
of a good investment there can be no logical 
quarrel. But is that the principle which 
has governed the administration of game in 
America? The merest glance at the game 
supply of to-day is ail the proof needed that 
we have been using not only our interest 
but our principal as fast as we could. The 
men who would like to see some of the wild 
life and wild game remain are at continual 
war with those who want to see it destroyed 
as fast as possible. We might as well admit 
that Americans do not want to see their 
game preserved. 
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D | Why is ink bought carelessly? It should not be. Jnsist 
on Signet. It is made and guaranteed by the makers of 
' s LePage’s Glue, for a half-century the glue-quality stand- 
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has been put to the most exacting tests known to science 
and pronounced a perfect ink in all essentials. 


In comparative tests by leading American chemists (de- 
tails of tests and names of chemists on application) it has 
been graded ‘“‘A-1”’ for 


Color Value Resistance to Water Soaking ; ane 

Paper Penetration Resistance to Alkali i S 5 
Specific Gravity Corrosive Action on Steel Pens aan 4 

\cidity Stability to Sunlight ’ 


Resistance to Acids _Stability to Artificial Light e. PERMAN!{ 
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And all this means that Signet possesses each and every 
merit that a perfect ink, for any purpose, at the office, bank, 
store or home . should possess. Signet is the highest possible 


quality of ink at no more than usual prices. ee ae ee E 
; Ba MFRS. OF LEPAGES™"s st 

Dealers who know that Quality counts have been quick i ne — 
to stock Signet Inks. Wherever you find LePage’s Glue, 
Mucilage and other ‘‘LePage’s’”’ Products, you'll usually find 
Signet Ink. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
direct, giving your dealer’s name, and we will see that you 
are accommodated. To write with Signet once will make 


. } 
your ink always. 








Russia CEMENT COMPANY 
Vaker of LePage’ s Glke, Le Page § China 
Cement, Le Page ’s Paste and Muctilage; also 

tenet Ink, Signet Metal Poltsh and Signet Oil. 
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From an unretouched photograph 


Autocar Pulls Itself Through 
But No Community Wants Such Roads 


HEN a good, hard, permanent road replaces this stretch of mire, every foot 
of land adjoining it will increase in value, and every pound hauled over it 
will decrease in cost. 
This photograph was not posed for advertising—it shows the actual condition of 
a seventeen-mile link of so-called road between Pittsburgh and Butler, Pa 
Use your influence for good roads at every opportunity. Good roads are one of 
the greatest agencies in advancing the economic and social life of the nation. 
The Highway Industries Association, 1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., has 


done so much towards forwarding good roads that we suggest you ask them how they 
can help you to improve road conditions in your community. 


° Established 
Chassis THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. “i897” 
’ b 
$2050 The Autocar Sales and Service Company 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Brooklyn Providence Allentown St. Louis Baltimore San Diego 
Bronx Worcester Wilmington Atlantic City Washington Sacramento 


Newark New Haven Los Angeles Fresno 
| Represented by these Factory Branches, with Dealers in other citie: 




















Cut out the coupon 
and send to us— 


It Brings * 
One 


We are making this offer of 40,000 individual breakfast 
ot Sunxisr Oranai 
prove how good it is. 





M ARMALADI 


Free Breakfast 


Cooked by Women Fruit from Sunkist Groves recipe it ode the final captivating touch to The Ne 
A ° limerican armalade 
ye cook Sinkist Marmalade just the same Sunkist Marmalade is made in the heart of California where Send your coupon now and get your jar rey Suni t Mar 
as you cook at home when you put up a els malade on hot toast, muffins, biscuit fHes, Fren ist 
fruit P We use the rich, pure juice of fresh, ripe fruit from the fa or griddle cakes. You'll want less of other | ds of pr ve 
‘ . mous Sunkist Orange gre nd thiostrips ofthe yellow part ind you'll save the time and trouble pent in making them, 
A Scotch woman, a connoisseur of marmalades © of the peel, which is finely shredded so it won't form lump when you know Sunkist Marmalade 
and pres¢ rves who brought the recipe to this coun Then we add pure sugar and a little lemon or grapefruit [ry it now at our expen Phen ur grocer for it 
try ; superintends the cooking She uses small. in juice Nothing else com to you in this marmalade 


CaLivornia Fruit Growers 


dividual gas stoves, and cooks onls n few pounds We cook do > Ihy f fruit to make I Ib. of marmalade a oe neal ( rae 
ae aap : : <a . That’s four times as muchas most cooks use That's how we ~ - 
at atime. The home unit is simply multiplied in : A 
. t get the full rich orange tlavor. The marmalade jells naturally 
the Sunkist kitchens. because of this concentration of fruit and because of the sakist © I 
She “4 lected women-cooks exclusively as her as “small stove” sing which permit ndividual care 
. ‘Ty as he * a «“ S * COUPON 
sistants, “because only women know instinctively You will notice these qualities in Sunkist Marmalade ONE BREAKFAST FREI I 
how to make good preserves, ”’ And you will notice a delicious ta hen you get your In és 
, - dividual Break fust-j ineviden f the famous old Scotch 
So our method is the real “home method” and 
we get a genuine “home taste.”’ ° 
We believe you will say as soon as you taste it, ‘**Why M 
should I go to the trouble to make my own when I can buy 


like that "° know 


Sunkist Marmalade 


Wi you will want to serve 
regularly thereafter 


rari lace 
Orange Marmalade 


lade by Sunk 


That's why we can afford to make this offer of the 


idual breakfast free, 


first 


Vadis t Orange Growers 





at our expense, just to 
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Keep Colgate’s ready 
for use in the bathroom. It 
is good for you and your chil- 
dren. If brushing with it 
only made the mouth feel 
wholesome it would be worth 
using. It does that—and 
more. 


Your own teeth profit 


from its use. (There is none 
of that after-sensitiveness 
which the too great chemical! 
strength of some “tooth 
pastes”’ may cause.) If Col- 
gate’s merely kept the teeth 
safely clean, its use would be 
a valuable daily habit. It 
does that—and more. 


Teeth that make a 


smile bright! If a Colgate 
brushing two or three times 
a day merely made your 
smile brighter, Ribbon 
Dental Cream would justify 
its purchase. It does that— 
and more. 


Clean —the word that 


means relief from many 
tooth troubles. Colgate’s 
cleans thoroughly and _pol- 
ishes the teeth to natural 
whiteness. 


Colgate’s — soi 
everywhere—or, if you pre- 
fer, send 4c in stamps to 
Dept. P, 199 Fulton St., New 
York, for a trial size. 
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A Man's 
Dentifrice 


“A man is known 
by the teeth he keeps” 









= 


We 


Practical Are you one of those who have thought it neces- 
Facts sary to use a “druggy”’ tasting dentifrice to pre- 


serve your teeth? If you are, consider the common- 
sense thought that a dentifrice is no more a medicine than is 
soap and water. It simply serves to clean. And consider the 
value and advantages you get when choosing Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. 


Good Ribbon Dental Cream cleans the teeth so thor- 
Business oughly —so safely. It contains no alcohol, pepsin, 


carbolic acid, saccharine, nor chlorate of potash. 
It has no harmful grit or acid, which may clean but which may 
also work havoe with the delicate membranes of the mouth 
and throat. Colgate’s is safe; please remember that. 


Common = _—*o «don’t: take chances on “cure-alls” when your 
Sense teeth and mouth seem to need treatment. Do 

the common-sense thing — consult a dentist. or 
physician. For no dentifrice can take the place of the dentist. 


Professional Both physicians and dentists advise brushing the 
Advice teeth at least twice a day. There is an advantage 

in doing this with Ribbon Dental Cream, for its 
flavor appeals to the normal taste of both adults and children, 
and so encourages regular care. 


Remember the red package with the white lettering—the denti- 
frice that helps keep the tongue and gums healthy and red— 
helps keep the teeth sound, clean, and white. 


For good reasons, more dentists recommend Colgate’s than any 
other dentifrice for use every day. 


whe 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 





The Chest of Evidence 


Evidence that Colgate’s is preferred by 
dentists is contained in the affidavits and 
other documents in this Evidence Chest — 
deposited with the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. of New York. They may be 
examined by accredited committees on 
application to Colgate & Co. 


